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FOREWORD 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  my  husband  and  I  were  alone 
in  our  home  in  Sesser  after  thirty- six  years  of  marriage  and  all  the  joys, 
sorrows,    the  happiness  and  the  plain  hard  work  of  rearing  and  educating  a 
houseful  of  children. 

We  had  lived  through  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  horror  of  World 
War  II  and  were  longing  for  the  day  when  it  would  be  over  and  our  boys  would 
be  home  and  all  our  children  and  their  families,    along  with  the  millions  of 
other  families,     could  begin  building  their  lives  for  themselves  in  a  normal 
world  of  peace. 

My  husband  had  been  re-elected  to  a  second  term  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  the  new  session  had  miet  and  organized  the  week  before,    and  adjourned 
until  the  following  Monday,    when  they  would  go  back  to  Springfield  and  start 
to  work.     1  would  go  with  him  for  the  two  or  three  days  each  week,    and  we 
would  be  at  home  in  Sesser  for  the  week  ends. 

Then  on  Thursday,    January  18,    1945,    it  happened.      Without  any  warning 
my  whole  world  tumbled  down  around  me,    and  after  the  first  horrible   shock  and 
weeks  of  bewilderment  and  disbelief  I  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  was  gone 
and  that  life  could  never  be  the   same  for  me  or  my  children. 

There  were  six  of  them  living  then;   all  of  them  except  one  were  married 
and  she  lived  and  worked  in  St.    Louis.      One  son  was  in  the  combat  zone  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  Germany.      One  had  just  returned  from  six  months 
in  the  South  Pacific  on  an  aircraft  carrier  and  was   stationed  at  the  Naval  Base 
near  San  Francisco.     One  was  employed  in  a  large  ammunition  plant  near  St. 
Louis  where  as  a  physicist  he  supervised  the  manufacture  of  rifle  shells  and 


other  supplies  for  the  army.     One  daughter  was  with  her  husband  at  an  air- 
field in  Arizona  where  he  was  an  instructor  pilot  and  one  daughter  lived  with 
her  husband  and  family  in  Salem,    Illinois. 

My  husband  and  I  talked  much  during  the  war  about  plans  for  our  olde 
years.  He  v/as  very  much  interested  in  his  work  in  the  legislature  and  eagei 
to  learn  all  there  was  to  know  about  how  the  state  government  worked  and  ho' 
he  could  become  a  useful  member.  He  hoped  to  build  on  the  experiences  of  t 
first  term  and  wanted  to  be  a  real  help  to  all  the  people  in  his  district.  So  hi 
arranged  his  private  business  in  Sesser  so  that  during  the  time  the  legislatui 
was  in  session  he  would  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  job  for  which  he  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people. 

He  wanted  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  our  children  get  started  in  their 
careers  after  the  country  had  returned  to  normalcy  and  he  talked  much  about 
that.      He  had  great  hopes  for  our  children.      He  had  worked  hard  and  sacrific 
much  to  give  them  a  chance  for  the  college  training  he  had  wanted  so  badly 
when  he  was  a  boy.      He  wanted  first  of  all  for  them  to  be  honest,     upright 
Christian  men  and  women  and  second  he  wanted  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  training  that  he  knew  would  mean  so  much  to  them 
when  they  had  to  face  the  world  on  their  own  in  whatever  career  they  chose 
for  themselves-      The  children  appreciated  this  and  they  all  worked  hard  and 
lived  economically  through  their  college  days  and  today  they  are  all  very  wel 
established  in  their  own  careers  and  they  are  all  very  grateful  to  their  father 
for  the  chance  he  gave  them. 

I  think  the  very  deepest  grief  I  have  ever  known  has  come  at  the  times 
through  the  twenty  lonely  years  when  one  or  the  other  of  them  has  achieved 


some   success  or  been  given  some  honor  and  I  couldn't  share  my  joy  and 
pride  with  their  father.      But  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  Somehow,    Somewhere 
he  has  shared  those  moments  with  me.     I'm  sure  he  is  just  as  proud  of  every 
one  of  them  as  I  am. 

My  second  regret  is  that  the  grandchildren  he  looked  forward  to  so 
much  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  knowing  him.     When  he  went  away, 
there  were  five.      The  oldest  was  barely  three  and  the  youngest,    six  weeks. 
Now    there  are  twenty  living  between  the  ages  of  2  3  and  six.      Not  one  of  them 
has  a  single  memory  of  him.      To  them  their    Grandfather  Gulley  is  the  man 
in  the  photograph  that  sits  on  my  desk  or  one  they  see  around  their  own  home. 
Of  course  their  parents  and  I  have  told  them  many  times  of  our  memories  of 
him  but  I  have  always  wanted  some  sort  of  record  of  the  things  he  did  and 
said  and  the  kind  of  person  he  was,    that  those  grandchildren  could  read  so 
they  could  londerstand  and  know  they  have  been  left  a  heritage  that  could  have 
an  influence  on  their  lives. 

I  discussed  this  with  each  of  my  children  separately  and  we  all  agreed 
that  Halbert  was  the  logical  one  to  get  the  job  done  as  he,    in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession,   has  had  experience  in  writing  books  of  his  own.      Halbert  kindly  con- 
sented to  write  this  biography  and  has  spent  many  long  hours  going  through 
records  and  files  which  we  have  preserved  through  the  years.      He  has  been 
author,    editor  and  general  manager  of  the  publishing.      His  wife,    Nadine,    has 
been  a  great  help  to  him  as  a  competent  critic  and  a  patient  and  encouraging 
morale  booster,    and  we  want  to  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  her  and  to  Hal 
for  all  the  effort  they  have  put  into  it.      They  will  never  know  how  much  it 
means  to  me. 


Our  other  children,  Kathryn  and  Lenard  Daniels,  Lida  Pyle,  Ronald 
and  Lorraine  Gulley,  Maurine  and  George  Yarbro,  and  Roy  and  Lina  GuUey 
have  been  helpful  with  contributions  and  suggestions. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  other  persons  for  their  willingness  to  help. 
Jesse  Stidd,    L.    A.    Pate,    Raymond  Lowe,    and  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Opal  Lewis, 
all  of  Sesser,    agreed  to  be  interviewed  personally.     A  number  of  friends  ha 
graciously  responded  to  inquiries  and  requests  for  information.     We  were 
aided  immeasurably  by  letters  from  Henson  Purcell  of  West  Frankfort,    Lox 
E.    Lewis  of  Christopher,    Homer  Butler  of  Marion,    Russell  Ramsey  of 
Pompano  Beach,    Florida,    Harry  Pate  of  Tuscola,    and  Miss  Olive  Boner  of 
West  Frankfort.      To  all  these  and  to  others  who  have  helped  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  and  appreciation. 

My  sincerest  wish  is  that  our  grandchildren  will  enjoy  reading  of  a 
grandfather  whom  they  have  never  known  but  who  would  have  loved  them 
dearly,    and  that  they  may  find  some  inspiration  from  the  story  of  his  life, 
the  love  and  compassion  he  had  for  other    people  and  the  many  Christian 
principles  that  he  not  only  taught  so  consistently  but  also  lived  in  his  every- 
day life . 

To  these  twenty  grandchildren,  twelve  girls  and  eight  boys,  this  boc 
is   lovingly  and  prayerfully  dedicated. 


Mamie  Gulley 


Sesser,    Illinois 
February  1 ,    1  966 


PREFACE 

Most  men  of  the  past  live  on  for  a  time  in  the  hearts  of  their  families 
and  a  small  circle  of  friends,    leaving  behind  only  their  descendants  as  a 
legacy.      To  a  few  men  only  comes  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  a  larger 
impact.      These  few  influence  the  lives  of  a  wider  circle,    introducing  bolder 
ideas  and,    hopefully,    nobler  thoughts  and  higher  aspirations.      They  contribute 
the  "uncommon  sense"   that  helps  ordinary  men  reach  farther  than  they  other- 
wise would.      Their  impact  is  not  so  soon  obliterated.      Such  men  make  a  nation 
what  it  is,    and  such    a  man  was  Roy  A.    GuUey  of  Sesser. 

Those  who  remember  him  well  know  that  he  was  an  uncommon  man. 
But  Roy  GuUey  died  when  his  first  grandchild  was  three  years  old;   only  five 
of  his  twenty- one  grandchildren  had  been  born.      This  book  is  written  so  that 
these  grandchildren,    and  their  children,    and  any  other  interested  persons  in 
the  future,    may  know  v/hat  manner  of  man  he  was. 

The  task  of  producing  this  biography  has  been  immeasurably  easier 
and  the  product  better  because  he  left  a  lengthy  Autobiography  in  diary  form. 
He  recorded  events  and  his   secret  thoughts  at  rather  frequent,    irregular 
intervals  from   1925  until  the   summer  of   1944,    six  months  before  his  death. 
The  words  of  this  autobiography  have  been  quoted  freely  throughout  the  book. 
Wherever  a  quotation  appears  without  an  identified  source,    it  is  from  the  Auto- 
biography. 

In  addition,    he  left  a  rich  store  of  speeches,    speech  outlines,    philo- 
sophical writings,    and  even  some  poetry  from  which  to  reconstruct  the  quality 
of  his  thought.     Such  records  are  indispensable  since  living  persons  can 


rarely  recall  a  man's   statements  and  language  in  sufficient  detail  and  ac- 
curacy to  sviggest  the  scope  and  diversity  of  his  ideas. 

Roy  A.    Gulley  was  a  remarkable  man.      He  had  many  talents,    perhaps 
the  greatest  among  them  outstanding  ability  as  a  public   speaker;  he  developed 
them  within  the  botmds  of  very  limited  opportunities  and  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated disappointments. 

V/ith  a  meagre  formal  education  he   quickly  became  the  highest-paid 
teacher  in  the  county;  by  stubborn  diligence  through  the  years  he  educated 
himself.      He  taught  public  speaking  to  business  men  in  classes  he  himself 
organized;  yet  he  had  not  received  a  single  hour  of  instruction  in  the  subject 
to  guide  him.       He  was  a  successful  business  man,    insurance  agent,    and  real 
estate  broker  in  a  town  that  felt  the  depression  when  its  coal  mines   shut  down 
six  years  before  the  national  crash  and  for  years  beyond  193Z.      When  the 
banks  failed,    driving  one  banker  to   suicide  and  another  to  prison,    he  was 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  territory  who,    as  a  matter  of  honor,    paid  off 
an  overwhelming  debt  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.      He  lost  his  job  as 
postmaster  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  depression,    but  without  a  dependable 
source    of  income  and  without  missing  a  step  he  kept  as  many  as  three  children 
at  once  in  college.     His  oldest  son  died  of  a  rheumatic  heart  after  fifteen 
months  as  an  invalid,   so  pathetic  was  this   son's   suffering  that  he  and  his 
wife  thought  for  a  long  time  that  their  hearts,    too,    could  never  mend.      Roy 
Gulley  himself  had  three  brushes  with  death  --  typhoid  during  World  War  I, 
a  ruptured  appendix  and  later  a  serious  operation  in  the   1930's.      His  health 
was  never  especially  good  after  he  was  30-      Yet  he  never  lost  faith.     He  was 


•intendent  of  his  Sionday  School  for  decades  and  had  the  energy  to  be- 
i  almost  every  single  citizen  of  Sesser.     He  gave  encouragement,    in- 
tion,    and  often  secret  financial  support  to  almost  every  boy  who  left 
;r  in  those  years  to  attend  college. 

To  his  diary,    Roy  GuUey  confided  often  his  feeling  that  Sesser  offered 
•ely  limited  opportunities  for  service.      He  longed  to  prepare  himself  for 
er  work  in  the  world-      He  hoped  his  chance  would  come  for  a  "larger 
■e  of  action.  "     The  opportunity  came  in  his  later  political  career,    but  in 
1  sense  his  larger  sphere  of  influence  came  in  his  impact  on  other  people, 
of  them  in  Sesser.     A  large  number  of  successful  men  and  women 
;red  today  in  many  cities  will  insist  that  his  influence  on  their  lives  was 
vider  work  in  the  world.  " 

But  let  us  judge  for  ourselves-     Here  follows  the  record  of  his  journey. 


Halbert  E.    Gulley 


la,    Illinois 
aary  1 ,    1966 
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".  .  .Franklin  County,    Illinois  - -then  a  thinly  settled  and 
Chapter   1  A  WILD  COUNTRY." 

Roy  Gulley's   great-grandfather  was  a  Tennessee  circuit -riding 

preacher  named  Hughes.      Like  most  of  their  neighbors,    the  Hughes  family 

had  come  into  central  Tennessee  through  the  great  Cumberland  Gap  from 

Virginia.      Roy  recorded  the  little  he  knew  about  his  great-grandfather: 

Family  tradition  tells  interesting  stories   of  his 
life  and  work.      History  does  not  mention  him,    not 
because  he  did  not  live  and  work,    but  rather  be- 
cause there  were   so  many  like  him  here  and 
there  that  it  was  not  particularly  a  "news"  event 
worth  reporting  in  the  brief  pages   of  our  ordinary 
histories . 

The  life  work  of  those  earnest,    consecrated 
men  is  the  nnore  remarkable  because   of  the  tre- 
mendous influence  they  exerted  upon  the  world. 
The   scattered  families  to  whom  they  mmstered  at 
that  early  date,    their  manner  of  life,    and  their 
reverence  for  those  preachers  is  a  sacred  thing 
which  is  wholly  unknown  now.      The  preacher  was 
the   one  inspiring  confidant  of  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood.   .    . 

The  family  name   of  this  man  was  Hughes.     It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  his 
family  and   show  from  what  branch  of  early  noted 
settlers  he  came    .    .    . 

Hughes'  daughter,    Betty,    married  Tom  Gulley  in  the    1840's.      Roy 

wrote  that  his  paternal  grandfather  was  noted  as  the  best  marksman  in  the 

state.      Every  man  in  rural  Tennessee  took  pride  in  his   skill  with  the  rifle 

and  it  was  their  custom  to  meet  together  for  contests.      A  beef  was  readied 

and  each  man  paid  into  a  pot  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  beef; 


2 

the  man  with  the  best  mark  won  the  prize. 

Perhaps  this  was  a  fornn  of  gambling  but  after  all 
skill,    real  skill,   the  test  of  the  steadiness  of  aim, 
the  tautness  of  the  nerves,    and  the  degree  of 
training  all  told  m  the  winning  of  the  match.      And 
my  grandfather  was   so  skilled  he  always  had  meat 
on  his  table  and  usually  money  in  his  pocket. 

Tom  and  Betty  Gulley  had  seven  children  at  the  time   Tom  died.      The 

oldest  was  still  a  teen-ager  and  the  youngest,    Lazarus  Right,    was  four. 

Betty  cast  about  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  for  her  brood  and  decided  to 

follow  her  older  brother  north.     Some   years  earlier  her  brother  had  gone 

with  the  more  hardy  Tennesseeans  northward  across  Kentucky  to  settle  in 

Southern  Illinois.     He  had  written  such  glowing  descriptions  of  the  new 

country  that  Betty  decided  to  join  him. 

Placing  all  her  possessions  on  a  two-wheeled  cart, 
drawn  by  one  horse,    she  placed  her  four -year  old 
on  top  of  the  load  and  set  out  on  foot  with  the   other 
children  to  the  new  land  of  promise.      They  settled 
in  Franklin,    County,    Illinois,    near  where  Buckner 
now  stands --then  a  thinly  settled  and  a  wild  country. 

The  year  was    1857.      The  Indians  were  gone  and  the  bloody  Civil 

War  that  would  divide  these  two  sections  of  middle  America  with  hatred  was 

still  some  months  away;  but  the  way  must  have  been  hard,    the  trudging 

bodies  weary,    the  trail  inhospitable,    the  nights  long  and  uncertain.      No 

descriptions  remain  of  this  lonely,    fatherless  caravan.     A  fannily  story 

says  that  at  first  there  was  not  even  a  horse  to  pull  the  cart.      But  Tom  had 

been  a  violinist- -pardon,    a  fiddler- -who  played  for  the  Saturday  night 

dances.      The  fiddle  went  to  the  widow,    of  course,    and  the   story  says  that 

Betty  traded  it  for  the  horse. 
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These  are  the  cities  and  townships  of  Franklin  County 
as  they  were  to  appear  years  later. 
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No  doubt  the  travelers  could  count  on  a  night's  shelter  when  a 
settler's  cabin  turned  up  in  the   right  place;  in  that  senni -wilderne  ss   of 
the  frontier  men  lived  brotherhood  and  surely  no  one  turned  away  the 
widow  with  the   seven  children.      Whatever  the   good  fortune  and  kindness 
along  the  way,    the  journey  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles;  more  than 
once  the    determined  mother  must  have  wondered  whether  she  was  equal 
to  the  assignment. 

Crossing  the  Ohio,    probably  at  Shawneetown,    Betty  led  her 
children  up  the  Shawneetown-Kaskaskia  public  road,    surveyed  and  cut  out 
forty  years  earlier.      Then  they  left  the  big  road  and  proceeded  to  the 
Browning  Hill  area  in  Franklin  County,    an  area  that  had  attracted  a  number 
of  settlers  since  John  Browning  had  established  his  family  there  in   1814. 

The  first  white   settlement  in  the  County  had  begun  in   1804  near  the 
future   site   of  Thompsonville  when  seven  Jordan  brothers  and  two  Brownings 
arrived,    along  with  William  Barberry  and  the  Estes  family.      They  had 
built  a  block  house- -for  protection  from  the  Indians  - -beside  a  little   stream 
in  a  forest  of  white  oak,    hickory,    and  walnut  timber.     Here  they  subsisted 
on  wild  game,    honey,    and  the  little  corn  they  could  protect  from  the  Indians, 
and  here  were  born  to  John  and  Nancy  Browning  twin  sons,    the  first  white 
children  born  m  Franklin  County. 

In  1812,    James  Jordan  and  Barberry  were   gathering  wood  when  they 
were  attacked  by  Indians.      Jordan  was  wounded,    Barberry  killed  and 
scalped.      Perhaps  because   of  this  incident,    Francis  Jordan  moved  south  to 
build  a  larger  and  stronger  fort  which  was  called  Francis  Jordan's  fort. 


4 
later  Francis'   Fort  and  Frank's  Fort,    and  this  was  to  become  the  site  and 
name   of  the  first  city  in  the   County,    Frankfort. 

John  Browning  was  a  hunter  and  one  day  on  a  hunting  trip  west  of 
the  Big  Muddy  River  discovered  an  ideal  place  for  a  settlement  on  a  hill 
offering  a  commanding  view  of  the  countryside.  He  moved  his  family  to 
Browning  Hill  in  1814  and  built  a  house  on  the  summit.  Other  families 
followed  him.  Browning  was  a  Baptist  preacher  and  helped  to  found  Mt. 
Pleasant  Baptist  Church  in  the   settlement. 

By  the  time  Betty  Gulley  and  her  children  arrived  to  live  with  her 
brother  in   1857,    there  were  many  farms  in  the  vicinity,    although  Rend 
City  nearby  and  Buckner  three  miles  to  the   south  were  still  in  the  future. 

In  this  neighborhood  Lazarus  Right  Gulley,    Betty's  youngest,    grew 
to  manhood,    "attending  such  schools  as  were  available  for  a  few  terms 
only,    it  requiring  much  of  his  time  to  help  support  his  mother." 

Two  miles  north  of  Browning  Hill,    in  McGlasson  School  District, 
Barren  Township,    somewhat  north  of  the  future   site   of  Rend  City,    was  the 
home   of  Solomon  Silkwood,    prominent  member  of  the  rural  community, 
owner  of  a  substantial  farm,    and  father  of  an  attractive  daughter,    Sarah 
Catherine.      Right  was  Solomon's  hired  hand,    receiving  room  and  board  as 
part  pay.      It  was  during  this  employment  that  he  discovered  Sarah  Catherine 
and  it  was  here  when  he  was  25  that  they  were  married,    January  Z2,    1879, 
six  days  after  the  bride  turned  fourteen. 

Right  and  Sarah  Catherine  built  a  house   on  a  farm  just  down  the 
road  and  there   Roy  Arbi  Gulley  was  born  eight  years  later,    November    19, 
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1887.      Roy  was  the  fourth  of  their  twelve  children,    and  the  first  son. 

Their  first  three  children  were   girls.      Daisy  was  born  March  25, 
1880,    married  Josh  Smith,    raised  a  family  m  the  neighborhood,    and  lived 
until  June    10,    1915.      Delia  was  born  March  21,    1882,    married  Ben  Winn, 
lived  in  Sesser  off  and  on,    tried  ranching  in  Montana,    and  died  at  the  age 
of  75  m  Sesser;   she  and  Ben  had  one  daughter,    Katie,    who  has  left  three 
boys  but  who  disappeared  in  middle  age  without  a  trace.      Bertha,    the  third 
daughter,    was  born  February  28,    1886,    but  lived  only  a  month. 

Roy's  brother,    Roscoe,    was  born  November  3,    1889.      Roscoe  and 
his  wife,    Sadie,    lived  most   of  their  lives  in  Sesser  although  they  spent  a 
time  in  Crown  Point,    Indiana  and  in  Florida.      They  raised  four  sons,    also. 
Roscoe  died  in   1953. 

The  youngest  child  born  to  Right  and  Sarah  Catherine  in  April  2, 
1908,    was  named  Robert  and  he  is  the   only  one   of  the  family  who  survives 
today. 

Two  other  daughters  lived  to  adulthood.     Alice,    born  February  25, 
1894,    married  Monroe  McMillan,    lived  the  last  years  of  her  life  in 
McLeansboro,    and  died  in   1955.      Alice  raised  the  two  children  of  her 
sister,    Golda,    who  was  born  March  31,    1898  and  married  Charley  Teffer- 
tillar,    but  who  became  an  epileptic  and  was  confined  to  Anna  State  Hospital 
until  her  death  in   1962.      The   other  youngsters     of  Right  and  Catherine  did 
not  live  to  maturity:     Buell,    April  4,    1892    -   November   l6,    1894;    Lorene 
Velva,    May  4,    1896   -  November  24,     1896;  Sylva  Caroline,    June  2,    1902   - 
August   19,    1902;  and  Sollie  Lorel,    December  31,    1905   -  December  5,    1906. 
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The  death  in  infancy  of  five  youngsters  was  not  unusual.     A  couple 
was  fortunate  in  that  day  to  raise  half  their  children.     Sarah  Catherine 
Silkwood  Gulley  herself  died  on  June   5,    1918,    at  the  age   of  53. 

Roy  was  somewhat  luckier.      He   grew  up  on  the  Rend  City  farm  and 
attended  McGlasson  School,    walking  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  and  a  little 
west  across  a  rolling,    sparsely-wooded  prairie.      Completing  the  eighth 
grade  at  the  age  of  15,    there  was  nothing  else  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for 
learning  except  to  repeat  the   7th  and  8th  grades. 

Louie  E.    Lewis,    a  life -long  friendwho  grew  up  on  a  nearby  farm, 
recalls  Roy's  keen  interest  in  the  McGlasson  School  Literary  Society.      He 
attended  their  weekly  meeting  and  then  went  another  night  each  week  to  the 
meeting  of  the  neighboring  Mt .    Pleasant  School  Literary  Society.      Roy 
was   often  on  the  debating  teams  at  these  progranras.     Sometimes  there  were 
interschool  debate  competitions.      The   stimulation  was  present  for  further 
education  and  for  serious  use   of  a  good  mind,    but  opportunity  was  limited 
in  McGlasson  School  district.      Jimmy  Jones,    his   7th  and  8th  grade  teacher, 
a  man  who  was  later  to  be  responsible  for  Roy's  first  encounter  with  his 
future  wife,    inspired  him  to  seek  whatever  further  education  he  could  obtain 
and  to  aspire  to  teaching  as  a  career.      Thus  he  approached   18,    college- 
entering  age,    without  the  benefit  of  high  school,    and  without  reason  to  hope 
for  a  college  education.      As  a  matter  of  fact,    there  was  a  high  school  in 
Benton,    the  county  seat,    and  another  in  Ewing,    eight  miles  northeast,    the 
site   of  a  small  college  that  was  to  survive  another  thirty  years,    long  enough 
for  Roy  years  later  to  attend  some  Saturday  classes  and  pursue   some 
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correspondence   study. 

In   1905,    though,    when  he  was   17,    Benton  High  School  and  Zwing 
College  were  as  unattainable  as  the  evening  star.      He  didn't  actually  at  the 
time   give  them  a  serious  thought.      What  he  did  give  serious  thought  was 
his  desire  to  beconne  a  teacher. 

Teaching  paid  good  money--as  much  as  $35.  00  a  month  in  some 
districts  for  five   or  six  months  a  year,    whatever  term  the   school  board 
could  afford.      Besides  there  was  the   respectability  and  the  intellectual 
challenge,    meaningful  considerations  to  a  yotmg  man  of  Roy's  abilities  and 
ambitions.      And,    of  course,    a  teaching  career  would  take  him  away  from 
the  farm  and  Roy  felt  no  great  enthusiasm  for  dirt  farming,    especially 
for  working  with  his  father,    a  demanding  and  not  always  understanding 
man  who  was  not  himself  overly-supplied  with  ambition  or  energy  for 
farming  and  who  counted  on  his   sons  to  take   over  some   of  the  harder  chores. 

As  it  was,    he  aspired  to  become  a  country  school  teacher,    but  to 
qualify  he  needed  to  be    18  years   old,    he  needed  to  pass  a  teacher's  exam- 
ination given  by  the   County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Benton,    and  he 
needed  two  dollars  that  he  didn't  have  for  the  examining  fee. 

He  asked  his  father  to  advance  him  the  two  dollars,    but  Right 
Gulley  was  even  less  enthusiastic  about  education  and  teaching  than  he  was 
about  farming.      He   said  no,    to  forget  that  foolishness  and  help  with  the  farm. 
And  that  would  have  been  that  except  that  Roy's  oldest  sister,    Daisy,    who 
lived  on  a  nearby  farm  with  her  husband,    disagreed  with  her  father.     She 
supplied  Roy  with  the  money,    and  more  importantly,    encouraged  hinra.      Off 
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he  went  to  Benton  on  his  horse  to  be  exannined  in  Orthography,    Reading  in 
English,    Penmanship,    Arithmetic,    English  Grammar,    Modern  Geography, 
History  of  the   United  States,    History  of  Illinois,    Civics,    Physiology,    and 
the  Laws  of  Health. 

During  the  examination,    he  encountered  an  unforeseen  obstacle  in 
the  form  of  a  young  man  who  took  the  examination  seated  at  his  elbow. 
When  County  Superintendent  H.    M.    Aiken  read  the  papers,    he  was  pleased 
with  Roy's  work  but  found  such  resemblance  between  the  answers  and  those 
of  his  seat-mate  that  he  couldn't  decide  which  thoughts  were  whose.     He 
advised  Roy  to  come  back  later  and  take  the  examination    a  second  tinne, 
which  he  did,    with  excellent  results. 

Then  came  the  final  hurdle --Mr.    Aiken's  realization  that  Roy  was 
only  seventeen  and  a  half,    while  the  law  required  an  applicant  to  be  eighteen. 
After  much  thought,    the  Superintendent  issued  the  certificate  anyway,    on 
April   1,    1905. 

His  first  teaching  job  during  the  winter  of  1905-06  was  at  Browning 
Hill  School  near  the  farm  home.      The   second  year  he  applied  to  White  Oak 
School,    twelve  miles  northwest  of  the  newly  established  mining  town  of 
Sesser,    in  Goode   Township.      He  was  attracted  to  White  Oak  because   of  a 
rumor  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  bonus  salary  of  $50,  00  a  month  for 
the  right  man.      When  he  applied  to  the   President  of  the  School  Board,    he 
learned  the  problem.      The  big  boys  had  chased  off  three  teachers  the  year 
before . 

The   President  was   skeptical  about  Roy's  candidacy. 


Roy  and  his  students  at  White  Oak  School,  "ovenber  11,  I907, 
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"What  makes  you  think  you  can  handle  these  big  boys  when  the  three 
last  year  couldn't?" 

Roy  straightened  up  to  his  full  six  feet  and  took  a  deep  breath.      He 
was  large  for  his  eighteen  years,    and  strong.      He  had  done  his  share   of 
wrestling  with  big  boys  his  own  age  and  older.     Finally  he   said,      "Tell  you 
what.      If  1  don't  last  the  whole  term,    you  won't  have  to  pay  me  a  cent!" 

The   Board  was  impressed;  they  hired  him  and  kept  him  two  years 
in  succession. 

He  had  his  authority  tested  only  once  during  his  first  year  at  White 
Oak.     As  the  end  of  school  neared,    the  big  boys --who  had  given  him  a  wide 
berth  up  to  that  point  - -passed  around  a  rumor  that  they  were  going  to  whip 
the  teacher  on  the  last  day  of  school. 

One  morning  as  the  hour  for  recess  arrived,    Roy  said:     "T  want  all 
of  you  to  go  outside  for  recess  this  morning,    except  that  I  want  the  follow- 
ing five  boys  to  remain  seated.  " 

Then  he  called  oti  the  names  of  the  five  eighth  graders  m  on  the  plot. 

When  the   smaller  ones  had  filed  out,    he  walked  slowly  to  the  back 
of  the  building  and  carefully  locked  the   only  door  in  the   one -room  school. 
He  removed  the  key  and  carried  it  to  the  front  of  the  roonn,    placing  it  care- 
fully in  his  desk  drawer.      Walking  around  in  front  of  the  desk,    he  faced  the 
now  curious  and  somewhat  apprehensive  eighth  graders. 

"Boys,  "  he  began,  "I've  been  hearing  some  rumors  that  have  me 
more  than  a  little  worried.  I've  heard  that  you  boys  are  planning  to  beat 
me  up  on  the  last  day  of  school,    and  I  can't  get  my  mind  on  my  work.     Every 
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night  I  think  about  that  fight  we're  going  to  have  when  I  should  be   studying 
my  books.     So,    if  you  don't  mind,    I'm  going  to  ask  you  not  to  put  it  off 
until  the  end  of  school.      If  you're   going  to  whip  me,    I  want  you  to  do  it 
right  now  and  get  it  over  with.      Then  I  can  quit  worrying  about  it.  " 

Not  a  boy  moved  a  muscle.      Roy  leaned  calmly  against  the  desk  and 
waited. 

"Well,    boys,"  he   said  once.      No  one  made  a  sound.      The  boys  were 
trying  not  even  to  breathe.      Beads  of  sweat  fornned  on  the  most  nervous 
b  r  ow  s . 

Roy  waited  a   respectful  time  longer.      Then  he   slowly  walked  back 
around  the  desk,    took  out  the  key,    walked  to  the  back  of  the  room,    unlocked 
the  door  and  went  out  to  supervise  the  younger  children  at  play. 

After  finishing  his  winter-term  duties  at  White   Oak  in  the   spring  of 
1907,    Roy  taught  a  two-month  spring  term  at  Bear   Point  School.      Acquain- 
tance in  the  Bear  Point  area,    eight  miles  northwest  of  his  home  and  some 
three  miles  west  of  Sesser,    was  to  take   on  great  importance  in  his  life   soon 
after.      In   1908-09,    however,    he   stayed  in  his  home  area  to  teach  at 
McGlasson  School. 

By  the  age   of  20  he  was  an  experienced  teacher  with  a  well-establishec 
reputation.     He  could  go  anywhere  in  the  countryside  and  get  a  job,    and  was 
well  on  his  way  to  one   of  his  first  proud  accomplishments  - -being  the  highest- 
paid  teacher  in  Franklin  County  at  the   salary  of  $75.  GO  a  month. 

His  success,    nevertheless,    proved  the  unwisdom  of  his  father's  earlie 
opposition  and  hastened  the  time  when  he  had  to  move   out  into    the  world  on 
his   own. 
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"In  the  beginning  I  embark  on 

Chapter  2  THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE  ,  " 

Mary  Alice  Martel  was  called  "Mamie"  by  nearly  everybody.     She 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the   Bear  Point  settlement,    Goode  Township,    a  farm 
located  on  "Little  Injun"  Creek  two  nniles  east  of  the  Little  Muddy  River, 
which  was  the  western  boundary  of  Franklin  County.     Her  home  was   on  the 
same  country  road  as  Bear  Point  School  but  a  mile   or  so  farther  west.     It 
was  eight  and  a  half  long  miles  by  horse  from  Roy  Gulley's  farm  home  in 
McGlasson  School  District. 

Mamie  was  fourteen  when  she  first  saw  Roy  Gulley  in  1903.      The 
occasion  was  an  evening  "Singing  School"  in  Bear  Point  School  house. 

Country  school  teachers  m  those  days  moved  around  a  lot,    and 
such  a  one  was  Jimmy  Jones,    then  teacher  at  Bear   Point.      Earlier  he  had 
taught  at  McGlasson  and   so  knew  Roy  and  his  buddy,    Walter  Quillman. 
Jones  had  sent  word  back  to  McGlasson  about  his   successful  singing  school 
and,    enticingly,    about  the  pretty  teen-age  girls  who  attended  so  enthusias- 
tically.     It  was  news  of  the  attractive  young  ladies  that  lured  the  McGlasson 
visitors.      Mainie       has  described  this  first  encounter: 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of   1903  and  the   students  m  the 
one -room  country  school  m  Bear  Point  district  were 
just  getting  started  on  a  six -month  term.      They  had 
a  new  teacher,    Mr.    Jimmy  Jones,    a  man  in  his  mid - 
forties  who  lived  m  Christopher  and  was  also  a 
Free   Will  Baptist  minister.      He  held  a  moonlighting 
job  also  as  minister  of  the  Bear   Point  Church  which 
stood  beside  the  school. 
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Near  the  Church  and  school  there  was  a  country  post 
office  in  the  home   of  a  nnan  named  Brayfield.     Known 
to  everyone  as  "Uncle  Jim,  "  he  was  also  for  years  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,    authorized  to  settle  small  disputes, 
perform  marriages,    and  so  on.     Since  he  was  a  man  of 
some  prominence,    the  post  office  became  known  as 
Brayfield,    Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the   other  talents   of  Mr.    Jimmy  Jones, 
he  was  a  teacher  of  vocal  music.     He  loved  to  sing,   and 
felt  deeply  that  school  children  should  be  taught  music. 
When  he  was  hired  to  teach  a  school,    he  would  offer  to 
teach  a  "singing  school"  if  enough  students  would  agree 
to  attend  and  try  to  learn.      He  never  asked  any  nnoney 
for  his  services  above  what  he  was  paid  as  a  school 
teacher. 

In  this  school  there  was  a  large  class  of  7th  and  8th 
graders  who  were  teen-agers  interested  in  the   school 
and  eager  to  get  started.      Once  a  week   they  met  in  the 
evenings  at  the  school  house,    learning  the  theory  of 
music,    the  diatonic   scale,    notes,    rests,    sharps,    flats, 
and  all  the  things  one  must  know  to  read  music  from 
a  printed  page. 

The  class  was  large,    but  was  predominantly  female. 
Many  of  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  quit  school  early 
and  went  to  work  while  the  girls   stayed  m  the   school, 
usually  until  they  were  ready  to  be  married. 

After  the   singing  school  had  been  meeting  a  few 
weeks  and  the   students  had  begun  to  learn  new  hymns 
and  some  had  mastered  sight  reading,   they  were  busy 
on  a  new  song  when  the  door  opened  and  two  young  men 
walked  m.      They  were  complete   strangers  to  everyone 
except  Mr.    Jones,    who  just  invited  them  to  find  seats 
and  went  on  with  the   singing  until  time  for  intermission. 
Then  he  introduced  the  two  strangers  as  Roy  Gulley 
and  Walter  Quillman,    from  the  McGlasson  School,    and 
former  students  of  Mr.    Jones,    whom  he  had  invited  to 
come  and  help  in  the  bass  section  of  the  music  class. 

One   of  the  young  girls  in  the  alto  section  was  Mamie 
Martel,    14,    an  8th  grader,    and  one   of  a  clique  of  four 
girls  who  were  the   same  age  and  very  close  friends. 
They  went  to  the   same  places,    did  the   same  things,    and 
were  happy,    carefree   girls  just  the  age  to  be  much  in- 
terested in  two  sixteen-year  old  boys.     It  didn't  take 
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them  long  to  get  acquainted  and  learn  all  there  was  to 
know  about  them.     In  fact  it  wasn't  long  before  each  of 
the  four  girls  had  decided  that  the  younger  of  the  boys, 
the  tall,    dark,    handsome   one,    was  something  to  get 
excited  about.     He  was  friendly  and  intelligent  and 
there  was   something  in  his  manner  that  attracted  people 
to  him,    especially  young  girls. 

By  the  time  the  singing  school  sessions  were  over, 
two  of  the   girls  had  had  dates  with  Roy.     Mamie  had  seen 
him  frequently  also  but  always  in  company  with  others. 
She  enjoyed  talking  to  him  but  for  two  years  did  not 
really  have  a  date  with  him. 

Then  about  the  first  of  September  in   1905,    the  four  girls  went  to 
church  together  on  Sunday  and  as  was  their  custom  three   of  them  were 
guests  for  Sunday  dinner  at  the  home  of  the  fourth.     In  the  afternoon  they 
walked  to  Mitchell  Hill  Cemetery,    located  on  a  high  hill  that  afforded  a 
commanding  view  of  the   surrounding  countryside. 

Two  weeks  before,    Mamie's  nine-year  old  sister,    Nellie,    had 
died  and  been  buried  there   on  Mitchell  Hill.      Nellie  had  died   suddenly  after 
an  illness  of  only  three  days  and  the  four  friends  went  to  the  spot  and  wept 
together.      Then  they  sat  down  under  the  huge  elm  that  stood  just  outside 
the  gate  to  rest  and  talk. 

While  they  were   sitting  there,    they  saw  two  boys  driving  up  the  hill 
in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  black  horse.      When  they  were  near  enough  the   girls 
recognized  them- -Roy  Gulley  and  a  distant  relative  of  his  whom  he  had 
been  visiting  in  the  neighborhood.      They  stopped  and  talked  to  the   girls 
and  could  see  from  the  high  hill  the  new  buildings  three  miles  northeast 
that  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  town  of  Sesser.     It  had  recently  been  laid 
out  on  a  farm  in  the  midst  of  the  country  where  before  the  nearest  town  had 
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been  twelve  miles  away.     The  girls  had  not  seen  the  new  buildings  except 
from  a  long  distance  and  Roy,    who  owned  the  horse  and  buggy,    proposed 
that  they  all  go  to  see  the  new  town.      The  other  boy,    who  was  not  far  from 
his  home,    obligingly  offered  to  walk  home.      All  four  girls  piled  in  the 
single-seater  with  Roy  and  away  they  went  to  Sesser. 

That  Sunday  afternoon  buggy  ride  was  the  beginning  of  Roy's  and 
Mannie's  serious  romance.     Within  a  month  they  knew  they  were  meant 
for  each  other.      From  that  day  on,    they  saw  one  another  every  chance  they 
had.      They  became  engaged,    but  very  secretly  because  they  both  knew 
they  were  too  young  to  marry  and  Roy  had  not  yet  established  himself 
substantially  enough  to  support  a  wife. 

The  Martel  home  and  the  Gulley  home  were  eight  and  a  half  miles 
apart  and  with  nothing  faster  than  horses  for  transportation,    that  posed 
some  problems.      But  Roy  was  a  determined  young  man  and  knew  what  he 
wanted.      He  began  teaching  his  first  school  that  same  fall,    worked  the 
following  summer  on  a  farm,    and  taught  school  each  winter  after  that. 
He  managed  to  visit  the  Martels  at  least  once  a  week,    usually  on  Sundays. 
Sometimes  when  the  roads  were  muddy--which  was  any  time  after  a  rain-- 
he  had  to  ride  horseback. 

One  night  he  evened  the   score  with  a  troublesome  dog.      Johnnie 
Cockrum  lived  a  couple   of  miles  from  the  Rend  City  farm  and  every  time 
Roy  galloped  past  in  the  middle   of  the  night,    that  dog  frightened  the  horse 
by  yapping  at  his  heels.      One  night   Roy  carefully  timed  the   shot  from  his 
pistol  with  the  beating  of  his  horse's  hoofs.      Johnnie  never  discovered  who 
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put  an  end  to  this  neighborhood  nuisance. 

Roy  made  many  trips  when  it  was   so  cold  he  almost  froze,    but  he 
missed  very  few  times  during  their  four -year  courtship. 

An  exception  was  the   six  months  Mamie  taught  school  in  Christopher. 
She  passed  County  Superintendent  Aiken's  examination  and  was  issued  her 
teaching  certificate   on  February   12,    1906.      Finding  schools  to  teach  was 
more  difficult  for  a  young  woman.      Mamie   spent  some  of  these  courtship 
years  living  at  home  and  helping  the  family.      The  Martel  family  was  a 
large   one  with  only  one  boy- -so  the  daughters  had  to  help  with  stripping 
cane  for  molasses  and  gathering  corn.      Mamie's  mother  at  45  had  just  had 
a  baby  and  was  not  especially  strong  at  this  time. 

Oscar  S.    Martel,    Mamie's  father,    had  grown  up  near  Ashley, 
Illinois.      His  father  was  John  B,    Martel,    who  was  born  m  Ohio.     His 
mother  was   Nancy  Sarchett,    also  born  in  Ohio.      They  were  both  descen- 
dants of  a  colony  of  French  settlers  who  came  to  America  from  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  in  the  English  Channel.      John  Martel  was  a  school  teacher  and 
as  a  young  man  traveled  west  from  Ohio  to  seek  a  better   opportunity.     He 
taught  school  in  Indiana  and  Eastern  Illinois  but  finally  settled  in  Ashley. 
Their  youngest  child,    Oscar,    attended  Howard    country  school  where  a 
brilliant  fellow  student  was  Mary  Elnora  Hargett.     Mary  Elnora  had  been 
born  in  Jefferson  County,    near  Waltonville,    but  her  family  had  moved  to 
the  Ashley  neighborhood  when  she  was  still  a  child.     Her  father  was  John 
S.    W.    Hargett  and  her  mother  was  Mary  Elisabeth  Reeves.      They  grew  up 
and  were  married  in  Hardin  County,    Kentucky  a  few  years  before  the  Civil 
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War  started.      They  made  the  trip  to  Illinois  in  a  covered  wagon,    settling 
first  at  Elk  Prairie  near  Mt.    Vernon  and  then  in  Ashley,    Washington 
County,    where  their  daughter,    Mary  Elnora,    was  born.     Elnora  married 
Oscar  Martel  on  November    13,    1879,    when  she  was    19  and  he  was  21. 
They  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  but  two  and  a  half  years  later  mi- 
grated twenty  miles   southeast,    finally  settling  in   1888  on  the  land  on 
"Little  Injun"  creek  on  the  western  edge  of  Goode   Township,    where  they 
lived  until  they  moved  to  Sesser  in  1909. 

Oscar  became  a  prominent  citizen  in  western  Franklin  County, 
active  in  politics  as  a  Democrat.      He   served  three  terms   on  the   county 
Board  of  Supervisors,    was   school  treasurer  in  Goode  Township  for  23 
years,    served  several  terms  as  Highway  Commissioner,    assessor  and 
police  magistrate,    was  a  bank  director,    and  in  other  ways  established 
himself  as  an  exemplary  community  member.      His  wife,    Elnora,    in 
addition  to  being  a  brilliant  scholar  as  a  young  woman,    was  also  a  gifted 
singer  with  a  beautiful  voice.     She  was  a  devoted  wife  with  strength  and 
character  in  the  true  pioneer   sense.      They  lived  together  just  over  65 
years,    helped  found  the  Christian  Church  in  Sesser,    and  raised  a  large 
family  noted  for  longevity.      Oscar  lived  to  be   94,    Elnora,    84, 

Six  of  their  ten  children  survive  today.      Elsie,    born  m   1882, 
married  Axum  Revelle  and  has  lived  all  her  adult  life  near  DuQuoin  in 
Sunfield,    fifteen  miles  west  of  the  "Little  Injun"  home.      Mamie  is  the 
second  oldest  daughter.      The   only  surviving  son  and  the   only  son  to  grow 
to  maturity  is  Elmer,    born  in   1891,    who  served  in  France  during  World 
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War  I  and  who  has  lived  in  St.    Louis  most  of  his  life.      Bertha,    born  in 
1893,    married  Bud  (M,    J.  )  DeLapp  and  migrated  to  Salem,    Oregon  in   1912 
and  has   returned  to  the  Illinois  country  about  once  every  fourteen  years 
since.      Jennie,    born  in   1899,    and   Pauline,    1904,    the  youngest  of  the 
family,    have  worked  in  St.    Louis  most  of  their  careers.      Pauline  was 
married  to  Ralph  Oglesby  in  the    1920s  but  after  a  brief  time  lost  her 
husband  in  a  tragic  illness. 

Another  daughter,    Edna,    born  in  1884,    lived  to  be  married  to  Nova 
Phillips  and  have  two  youngsters,    but  died  at  32.      The   other  two  of  the  ten 
children  born  to  Oscar  and  Mary  Elnora  Martel  were   sons  who  died 
early- -William  Arthur  lived  only  a  few  months  in  1880,    and  William 
Francis  lived  from   1886  to   1892. 

Oscar  and  Elnora  lived  first  in  Franklin  County  on  a  rented  farm 
in  Horse   Prairie,    north  of  Sesser,    but  m  the  fall  of  1888  bought  the  farm 
three  miles  west  of  Sesser,    building  a  log  house   on  top  of  the  high  hill 
with  a  view  of  the  whole  countryside.      Here  Mamie  was  born  and  her 
earliest  memories  are   of  playing  with  brother  Frank,    two  years  older, 
who  had  been  born  on  the  Horse   Prairie  farm.      He  had  a  little  wagon  they 
used  for  coasting  down  the  hilL      At  six,    however,    Frank  became  ill  with 
diptheria  and  died  of  a  choking  spell. 

Soon  after,    Oscar  built  a  new  frame  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
the  public  road  running  from  DuQuoin  to  Ewing.      This  was  more   convenient 
but  the  way  was  not  easy  on  this  primitive  Goode  Township  farm  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.      The   singing  school  and  church  services  were  welcomed  as 
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social  events  relieving  the  tediunn  of  work.      The  visit  of  Roy  Gulley  from 
far-off  McGlasson  District  in  his  handsome  buggy  was  welcomed  as  a 
headline  event. 

Roy  had  taught  three   schools  successfully,    Browning  Hill  in   1905- 
06,    White  Oak  for  two  years,     1906-08,    and  his  home   school,    McGlasson, 
during  the  winter  of   1908-09.      Roy  and  Mamie  felt  they  were  ready  for  the 
great  adventure.      He  was  2 1   in  November,    1908,    and  she   reached  20  on 
February   12,    1909.      Five  days  later,    they  went  to  Springfield  to  be 
married  in  the   old  state  Capitol  building,    a  city  they  had  no  idea  then  that 
they  would  return  to  many  times  years  later  at  the  climax  of  their  lives 
together.      As  a  matter  of  fact,    in  casting  about  for  a  title  for  this  narra- 
tive  of  Roy  Gulley' s  journey  to  a  larger  sphere,    a  title  considered  but 
passed  over  was,    "From  Rend  City  to  Springfield  via  Sesser.  "     This 
possibility  was   rejected  because  the  paraphrase   on  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
"From  London  to  Ladysmith  via   Praetoria"  is  based  on  too  obscure  a  title. 

The  honeymoon  journey  that  day,    however,    was  not   selected  as  a 
prediction  of  the  future.      Edna  and  Nova   Phillips  had  chosen  the   same  day 
for  their  wedding.      Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,    February   17,    Roy 
and  Nova  hired  a   'rig'  from  one   of  the  two  Sesser  livery  stables  and  drove 
to  the  Martel  home  three  miles  west,    arriving  m  time  for  breakfast,    which 
was  early  because  they  had  to  load  up  the  young  ladies  and  their  suitcases 
and  urge  the  team  to  get  the  two-seated  hack  to  Sesser  in  time  for  the  6:00 
a.m.    train.      The  four  of  them  drove  to  the  new  C.B.    &;Q     depot  in  Sesser 
and  bought  their  tickets  from  Bud  DeLapp.     The  main  line  train  took  them 


Mamie  at  age  l6 


Roy  and  Mamie  posed  for  this  wedding 
portrait  late  in  February,  I909.  On 
the  left  are  Nova  and  Edna  Phillips. 
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to  Virderij    where  they  had  to  transfer  to  an  interurban  car  for  the  remain- 
ing few  miles  into  the  capital  city.      They  chose  this  location  for  their 
marriages  because   of  the  excitement--the  trip  to  the  nerve  center  of  the 
state  and  the  impressive  nature   of  the  building  for  the  ceremonies.      They 
were  not  disappointed- -the  day  was  a  lark.      Roy  and  Mamie  had  chosen 
well.      The  wedding  was  successful,    too,    because  the  marriage  lasted  per- 
manently. 

The  happy  young  couple  returned  to  Roy's   Rend  City  farm  home  to 
live  a  few  weeks  and  then  moved  to  Sesser  to  stay  with  his   sister,    Delia, 
and  her  husband,    Ben  Winn,    while   Roy  taught  a  spring  term  at  Mt.    Tabor 
school,    near  town.      Ben  and  Delia  lived  on  the   solith  edge  of  Sesser.      Roy 
walked  each  day  to  the   school  a  mile   or  so  from  the  northwestern  corner 
of  town,    a  total  walk  of  some   six  miles  a  day. 

When  summer  came,    Roy  and  his  bride  returned  to  his  father's 
house  in  Rend  while   Roy  drove  his  buggy  to  Benton  each  day  to  attend  a 
four-week  Teachers'  Summer  Institute,      The   sessions  here  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  young  teacher  hungry  for  understanding  and 
deprived  of  advanced  education.      He  later  reported  at  some  length  his 
recollection  of  one   of  the   speakers: 

A  lecturer  delivered  a  lecture  to  some  two  hundred  of 
us  m  which  he   said,    "and  now  I  propose  to  tell  you  folk 
how  to  make  the  children  love  you.      Remember  you  can- 
not succeed  as  a  teacher  unless  the  children  love  you 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  bring  this  about".     I  sat  there 
and  thought  to  myself,    "undoubtedly  the  inan  is  right. 
The  children  must  love  me  if  I  succeed."     And  I  was 
very  anxious  to  be  a  success.      So  I  sat  up  straighter 
and  waited  breathlessly  for  him  to  give  us  the  way  to  a 
sure   success.      He  continued,    "this  is  a  secret  and  not 
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many  know  it,    and  I  propose  now  to  give  you  the  secret.  " 
And  again  I  thought  to  nnyself,    "I  do  not  see  why  it  is  a 
secret.  "     I  had  not  thought  this  thing  through  till  now   - 
but  after  he  had  mentioned  it  I  could  see  that  it  was  true 
and  I  felt  sure  that  many  others  who  had  had  experience 
knew  this  fact.      And  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  how  to 
bring  this  happy  result  about.      The   speaker  continued 
and  again  he  came  back  and  said,    "Remember  now  this 
secret   -  if  you  hope  to  succeed  the  children  must  love 
you".     And  I  began  to  think  he  was  wasting  time.      For 
I  knew  that  was   so  now.      The  nnore  I  thought  the  better 
I  knew  the   speaker  was  telling  the  truth.      But  again  my 
mind  grasped  for  a  way  to  bring  this  about.      But  this 
speaker  knew  what  he  was  about.      He  continued,    "And 
now  let  me  tell  you  --  I  have  not  as  yet  told  you  the 
secret.      I  have   only  been  trying  to  fasten  in  your  nninds, 
so  it  will  stay  there  for  life,    that  if  you  succeed  the 
children  must  love  you.      And  here   really  is  the  secret, 
it  may  be  many  know  this  secret,    yet  if  so,    they  do  not 
act  the  part,    or  they  are  unable  to  bring  it  to  pass --but 
here  is  the  way  to  make  the  children  love  you.      YOU 
MUST  FIRST  LOVE  THE  CHILDREN."     And  then  I  knew 
he  had  given  us  the   secret.     I  knew  what  he   said  was 
true.     My  heart  told  me  this  was  truth  and  I  remembered 
his  words  and  several  years   of  teaching  proved  to  me  that 
his  words  were  truth.      And  no  one  can  succeed  as  a 
teacher  unless  he  first  loves  the  children.     If  you  have 
not  love  - -then  do  not  attempt  to  teach.      This  is  as  old 
as  the  Christian  era.      Perhaps  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
Yet  it  needs  a  repetition  over  and  over  again.     It  needs 
to  be  fastened  in  our  hearts  for  day  by  day  use.      For  it 
works  in  every  field  of  life.      Love  begets  love. 

Goethe  many,    many  years  ago  wrote:     "He  who  feels 
no  love  must  learn  to  flatter;   otherwise  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed. "     I  have  these  words  in  my  heart   -  and  the  flatterer 
may  not  hope  to  succeed  for  long  because  that  which  is  not 
true  will  not  last  for  long.      If  you  succeed,    if  you  are 
worth  what  you  should  be  to  the  world,    you  must  learn  to 
love  the  human  race.      Love  is  the  great  force  in  the  world. 
With  it,    insurmountable   obstacles  may  be   surmounted,    and 
without  it   -  the  world  becomes  a  bleak  and  dreary  and 
desolate   spot. 

When  fall  came,    Roy  and  Mamie  inoved  back  to  the  Martel  farm 

where  he  attempted  to  combine  teaching  and  part-time  farming.      But  this 


The  Martel  family  in  1913,  just  before  Bertha  end  3ud  DeLapp  left 
for  Oregon.  Children  in  the  front  row,  1.  to  r,,  are  Gerald  Gulley 
Elmer  Revelle,  Leona  Phillips,  Lester  Phillips,  and  Hov/ard  Revelle; 
second  row,  Roy  Gulley,  Oscar  Martel,  Elnora  Martel,  Nova  Phillips, 
Pauline  Martel,  and  Elnora  Revelle;  back  row,  Kathryn  Gulley,  Mamie 
Gulley,  Axum  Revelle,  Elsie  Revelle,  Bud  DeLapp,  Sammy  DeLapp,  Eertl 
DeLapp,  Edna  Phillips,  Jennie  I-lartel,  and  Elmer  Martel. 
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combination  was  not  to  his  liking,    actually,    and  was  not  to  last. 

In  his  autobiography,    begun  on  September   10,    1925,    Roy  reviews, 
somewhat  erratically,    the  history  of  their  first  fifteen  years  together. 
The  hectic  nature  of  scrambling  for  a  living  is  clearly  seen  in  this  brief 
account  of  those  early  years.      Especially  his  disordered  manner  of  re- 
porting the  births  of  their  eight  children--in  some   slight  detail  at  first, 
dwindling  to  a  mere  listing  for  the  last  three --sugge  sts  the  crowded 
years,    the  worry  and  concern,    the  busy  business   of  getting  started;  it 
leaves   out  the  moments  of  joy  and  triumph  and  high  happiness.      But  the 
main  events  are  here,    told  in  his   own  words: 

In  the  Fall  of  1909  I  rented  my  father-in-law's  farm 
and  lived  on  it  one  year,    teaching  that  winter  term  of 
1909-10  at  West  Center  public   school.     During  this 
same  time  I  purchased  a  75  acre  farm  located  in  Bear 
Point  school  district  adjoining  the  farm  on  which  I  was 
living.      I  bought  this  land  from  Captain  Carroll  Moore 
of  Benton,    111,      Bought  it  entirely  on  a  credit  and  paid 
$30.  00  per  acre  for  it.     I  farmed  Mr.    Martel's  land 
in  the   summer  of  1910  and  built  a  house  on  the  farm  I 
had  bought.      We  moved  on  our  own  farm  in  the  winter 
of  1910-11. 

In  December,    1909  my  wife   gave   birth  to  a  daughter 
whom  we  named  Marie.     She   only  lived  two  days  and  we 
buried  the  little  body  at  the  cemetery  known  as  Mitchell 
cemetery  about  two  miles  South  West  of  Sesser.      I  made 
a  crop  on  my  own  farm  in  the   summer  of   1911.      I  taught 
Bear  Point  school  the  winter  of  1911-12. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  I  traded  35  acres  of  the  land  I 
owned  to  Mr.    C.    B.    Lewis  for    15  shares  of  stock  in  a 
store   operated  at  Sesser  and  known  as  the  Sesser  Supply 
Company,    and  almost  immediately  began  to  clerk  in  this 
store.     I  bought  a  house  and  lot  in  Sesser  from  Ed  Mabus 
and  moved  to  Sesser  on  the  24th  of  July,     1911. 

I  taught  the  Bear  Point   school  the  winter  of  1912-1913 
and  worked  in  the   store  evenings  and  Saturdays. 
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The  management  of  the  Sesser  Supply  company  was 
turned  over  to  me  m  the  Spring  of  1913, 

Mr.    Martel  also  had  stock  in  this   store.      We  were 
none  of  us  very  well  satisfied  with  its  record  and  he  and 
I  purchased  all  the   other  stock  in  the  Fall  of  1913. 

Our  second  child,    Gerald  Martel  Gulley,    was  born 
while  we  lived  on  the  farm  on  the    19th  of  January,    1911. 

Mary  Kathryn  Gulley  was  born  November   17th,    1912. 
I  sold  the  house  I  had  bought  from  Mabus  which  was  located 
on  North  side   of  town  and  built  our  own  home   on  the   south 
side  in  the  Fall  of   1912  just  a  while  before  Kathryn  was 
born. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  indebtedness  we  were 
carrying  at  the  store  Mr.    Martel  and  I  sold  it  to  George 

Cockrum  m  the  Spring  of   1914. 

In  the  Fall  of  1914  Mr,    Martel  and  I  opened  a  small 
feed  and  grocery  store   on  the   south  side   of  town,    and  ran 
it  for  some  time. 

I  taught  Bear  Point  school  the  winter  of   1914-15. 
Lida  Enid  Gulley  was  born  November    10,    1914. 

We   operated  our  feed  store  through  1915  and   16  and 
in  the  winter  of  1916-17  I  taught  the  Hazel  Dell  public 
school.     This  was  a  two-roomed  school  and  Miss  Ida 
Ketternnan  taught  the  prinnary  room. 

I  registered  in  the  draft  for  the  World  War  in  June, 
1917  and  fully  expected  to  have  to  go. 

In  the  Spring  of  1915  I  purchased  a  farm  from  B.    A. 
Murry  just  West  of  Sesser.     Some  time  before  this  I  had 
traded  the  remaining  forty  acres  of  my  first  farm  for  a 
forty  acre  tract  just  west  of  Sesser  and  this  sixty  acres 
I  purchased  from  Murray  adjoined  the  forty  I  already 
had,    thus  making  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  lying  near 
Sesser. 

In  the  Fall  of  1916  I  hired  Clarence  Hammonds  to 
work  one  year  on  this  farm  beginning  September   1,    1916 
and  ending  September   1,    1917. 


Roy,  Mamie  and  Gerald  (in  buggy)  --  1911 


Marie's  Grave  in  Mitchell 
Hill  Cemetery. 


Sesser  Su'^ply  Store,  V.' 
Franklin  Ave.,  as  it 
looks  today. 


f  J..  »  kV*'*'/*.. 


Msmie  Holding  Kathryn, 

February,  1<;^13. 
» A  \*.'at#  a''^-^  \«..*aO  r'^:  v*.#.r  •  ' 


Roy  ffter  the  Bout  with  Typhoid 
in  late  1917-  The  doctor  did 
not  allow  him  to  shave  for  weeks 
to  prevent  catching  a  cold. 


»  #-'••*•  -  --  '♦••'V  •  •  '  •'#''4»4^^_V  ' ''♦VA  ■•  •  • /aVj>>.""»' 


Hazel  Dell  School;  Roy  in  Center,  with  his  school  board 
and  the  Primary  Teacher  —  I916. 


Feed  Store  Building  on  South  Broadway  in 
Sesser;  later  operated  by  Raymond  Lowe. 
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THE  SEVEN  GULLEY  CHILDREN 

"This  represents  a  value  of  seven 
million  dollars."  --  Roy  A. 
Gulley,  September,  192^. 
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I  worked  in  the  feed  store  except  the  time  when 
teaching  during  all  the  years  we   owned  it. 

In  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1915  I  took  my  family  and 
my  father  and  mother  and  visited  my  mother's  two  brothers, 
my  Uncle  Bill  and  Uncle  Bob  Silkwood  who  lived  in  the 
Ozark  region  in  Missouri.     I  bought  my  first  Automobile 
in  the   spring  of  1915  and  we  drove  this  car  down  there  on 
this  visit . 

Believing  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  War  I  let  Hannmonds 
leave  my  farm  September   1,    1917.     I  had  considerable   stock 
and  a  good  crop  there. 

I  took  care  of  the  farm  work  myself  from  September    1 
to  October  4th,    1917  at  which  time  I  went  to  bed  with  Typhoid 
fever.      I  had  a  bad  case  of  it  and  was  sick  for  several  months. 
My  wife  had  a  light  case   of  fever  during  the   same  time  and 
Gerald  had  a  real  bad  case   of  it. 

Ronald  Alwyn  Guile y  was  born  November  30,    1916. 

We  sold  our  feed  store  in  the   spring  of  1917. 

After  recovery  from  typhoid  I  took  charge   of  the  Sesser 
public  schools  as  principal  m  February  1918,    taking  the 
place   of  a  Mr.    Hamilton,    who  had  resigned. 

Was  Superintendent  of  Sesser  Public   schools  again 
during  winter  of  1918-19.     I  refused  another  term  as 
principal  there  because  I  wanted  to  get  back  into  business. 

I  purchased  Jas.    M.    McCollum's  insurance  agency  in 
the  Fall  of  1919,    and  established  a  real-estate  and  insurance 
office  in  a  frame  building  of  my  own  on  main  street. 

Was  very  successful  in  this  business  during  the  years 
1920-21  and  part  of  1922. 

I  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Sesser  m  Dec.    1921 
and  took  charge   of  the   office   on  the    12th  day  of  February, 
1922. 

Halbert  Edison  Gulley  was  born  Nov.    21,    1919. 
Maurine  Gulley  was  born  Feb.    20,    1922, 
Roy  Oscar  Gulley  was  born  July  2,    1924. 
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I  sold  my  insurance  agency  to  M.    E,    Jolley  in  the 
Fall  of  1923. 

Both  mines  closed  down  here  about  the  close   of  1923 
and  as   result  there  is  no  real  estate  business  any  more. 

This  date  arrives  and  I  find  myself  postmaster  at  a 
medium  salary.      No  other  source   of  income  to  speak  of. 

Of  course,    this  is  not  all  of  those  fifteen  years.      No  record  could 
ever  be.      In  addition  to  losing  their  first-born  child,    Roy  lost  his   sister, 
Daisy,    in   1915  and  his  mother  in  June,     1918.      Mamie's  sister,    Edna, 
died  in   1916.      And  his  passing  account  of  the   siege   of  typhoid  fever  does 
not  do  that  killer  justice.      Roy  hovered  next  door  to  death  for  weeks  and 
their  son,    Gerald,    was  almost  as  critically  ill.      When  Roy  finally  re- 
covered,   he  was   gaunt  and  weak,    requiring  a  cane  for  walking  for  months 
thereafter.      It  was  his  first  of  three   serious  brushes  with  death. 

Struggle  for  further  education  was  also  part  of  this  period  of  his 
life.      He  continued  teaching  until  he  could  establish  a  sound  business,    which 
he   gave  up  when  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  President  Harding  in   1921. 
But  he  could  not  forget  that  he  had  missed  a  high  school  education.      In   1914 
he  exchanged  his  "first  grade"  teaching  certificate  for  a  certificate  of  high 
school  grade  and  kept  it  registered  faithfully  each  year  until   1928,    although 
he  did  not  use  it  in  the  twenties,    and  never  taught  in  a  high  school.      Beginning 
in   1914  and  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  he  worked  diligently  to  earn  his  high 
school  diploma  from  Ewing  College  Academy,      The  diploma  was  presented 
to  him  finally  on  May  28,     1926.      Most  of  the  course  work  was  done  by  cor- 
respondence and  Saturday  classes  during  the  years   1913  to   1919-     He  earned 
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grades  in  the  90s  in  a  wide  range   of  subjects:     American  History,    Ancient 
History,    Modern  History,    Civics,    Physiology,    Physical  Geography,    Zoology, 
Botany,    Physics,    Pedagogy,    Psychology,    English,    Plane  Geometry,    Algebra 
I,    Solid  Geometry,    Bookkeeping,    and  Economics. 

Apparently  he  inquired  at  Ewing  College  about  entrance   requirements 
and  he  wrote   one  letter  of  inquiry  to  Indiana  University,    but  it  was  not  his 
lot  to  go  beyond  the  Academy.      The  large  family,    the  constant  pressures  of 
making  a  living,    and  the  economic   reversals  soon  to  overtake  him  blotted 
out  his  extremely  large  ambitions  to  venture   out  into  the   great  world  beyond 
Franklin  County. 

There  was  no  cause  for  despair,    however.     He  was  earning  a  good 
living,    and  the  appointment  as   Postmaster   signalled  real  recognition  for 
his  abilities.      He  was  elected  to  the  Sesser  Village  Board,    serving  in  1915 
as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  also  Sidewalk  and  Building  Committees. 
Before  this  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Franklin  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.      There  he  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
of  the  "Educational"  Committee.      While  on  this  Board  he  was  influential  in 
bringing  the   County  its  first  concrete  highway,    a  one -lane  pavement  of  three 
miles  from  Whittington  to  Ewing. 

Nor  were  these  years  without  joy  and  triumphs  in  other  realms. 
The  Gulleys  and  their  growing  family  were  happy  members   of  the  First 
Christian  Church,    for  example.      The  church  had  been  organized  during  the 
winter  of   1909-10,    partly  with  the  help  of  the  Martels.      The  building  was 
erected  imnnediately  and  dedicated  in  early  spring  of  1910.     In  February  of 
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that  year,    Roy  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ  and  was  baptized.      From  the 
first  he  joined  his  wife  and  the  Martels  as  active  members  and  in  a  few 
months  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,    a  position  he  held 
continuously  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  the    1920s,    the  attendance  at  Sunday  School 
was  down  and  everyone  m  the  church,    especially  the  Superintendent,    was 
much  discouraged.      He  felt  that  he   sould  do  something  to  try  to  stimulate 
the  young  people  to  put  some  effort  into  persuading  others  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  church.     At  the  close   of  the   service  that  morning  he  made  a 
proposition  to  the  whole   school.     He  told  them  that  if  they  would  start 
inviting  people  who  were  not  connected  with  any  other  church  to  come  to 
this  church  and  Sunday  School  and  start  building  attendance,    that  the  first 
Sunday  there  were    100  people  present  he  would  personally  see  that  they 
were  given  a  party  the  following  week.      The  youngsters  really  went  to 
work  and  it  wasn't  many  weeks  until  they  had    100  in  Sunday  School. 

Then,    Roy  started  planning  the  party  and  wondering  just  what  he 
had  let  himself  m  for.      He   realized  he  couldn't  serve   refreshments  to  more 
than   100  people  without  spending  quite  a  bit  of  money,    which  he  didn't 
have  to  spare.     However,    his  philosophy  had  always  been  that  anything 
given  for  a  good  cause  that  would  help  others  was  never  lost  and  he  also 
thought  that  to  lead  young  people  to  become  interested  in  the  church  and  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  plan  for  all  our  lives  is  the   greatest  cause 
of  all. 

So,    he  invited  the  whole  church  to  come  to  the  Gulley's  lawn  party 
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on  Thursday  evening  and  he   started  organizing  his  "recruits"  - -his  wife  and 
his  older  children--who  had  been  drafted  to  help  him  put  the   show  on  the  road. 

He  bought  enough  insulated  wire  and  sockets  to  string  lights  from 
tree  to  tree.      It  was  a  large  lawn  both  in  front  and  back  of  the  house  and  he 
planned  to  light  it  alL     He  also  ordered   several  five  gallon  packers  of  ice 
cream,    enough  soda  and  cokes  to  serve    100,    and  boxes  and  boxes   of  cookies. 
Early  Thursday  morning  everyone  in  the  family  went  to  work.      By  11   o'clock 
the  lights  were  in  place  and  he  and  the  children  were  busy  fixing  a  table 
where  the  cream  could  be   served.      While  they  were  working,    a  car  drove 
up  to  the  house  and  a  strange  man  got  out  and  walked  up  to  Roy  and  introduced 
himself.     He   said  he  had  been  to  the  Gulley  insurance   office  and  had  been  told 
he  could  find  Roy  at  home.      He  was  a  special  agent  for  one   of  the  Insurance 
Companies  and  was   on  his  way  to  Perry  County,    to  visit  a  prosperous 
farmer  who  had  written  the  Home  Office  and  asked  for  an  agent  to  discuss 
with  him  a  new  policy  for  his  farm  buildings.      He  had  come  to  Sesser  to 
check  with  Roy  about  the  location  of  this  farm  as  well  as  to  look  over  the 
agency  m  Sesser.      He  asked  Roy  to  go  with  him  to  this  farm,    so  Roy  for- 
got the  preparations  for  the  party  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  driving 
several  miles  to  the  farm  where  the  agent  sold  a  sizeable  policy.      When 
they  returned  to  Roy's  office  the  man  handed  a  check  to  Roy  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  commission  on  the  policy.      Roy  was  much  surprised  as  he 
had  not  expected  anything  for  the  trip.      Roy  was  very  grateful  and  thanked 
the   Lord  because  he  fully  believed  his  efforts  to  build  his  Sunday  School 
was  "bread  cast  upon  the  waters"  and  had  come  back.      When  he  looked  at 
the  check  he   saw  that  the  amount  was  within  two  dollars   of  the  cost  of  the  party. 
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"For  us  all,    it  has  been 

Chapters  A  VALLE  Y  OF  SORROW.  " 

In   1925,    at  the  age   of  38,    Roy  Gulley  should  have  been  on  the  edge 
of  his  most  productive  and  financially  profitable  period.     He  had  been  a 
successful  teacher  and  public   servant;  he  had  created  and  sold  a  solid 
insurance -real  estate  business,    a  field  that  he  could  and  did  later  re-enter; 
he  was  Postmaster,    a  position  of  eminence  and  respect  m  the  community. 
In  addition,    he   owned  $25,  000  worth  of  real  estate,    including  a  one -third 
interest  in  the   LaGrande  Addition  to  Sesser,    a  30-acre   subdivision  of  90 
lots  in  the   southeastern  section;  with  the  continued  growth  of  the  little  city, 
these  lots  could  have  earned  a  small  fortune. 

This  promising  prospect  was  soon  altered.      For  the  next  ten  years 
Roy  and  Mamie   suffered  an  unbelievably  disastrous  economic  reversal. 
What  was  wise  and  profitable  investment  became  an  economic  liability. 
Dreams  of  better  living  and  escape  to  a  larger  challenge  were  replaced 
by  a  desperate   struggle  to  keep  going. 

And  that  wasn't  the  worst   of  what  was  in  store  for  them.      Even  more 
disastrous  than  the  economic   reversal  was  the  loss   of  their   seventeen-year- 
old  Gerald.     It  shouldn't  have  happened.      It  seemed  even  more  impossible 
than  the  financial  decline.      It  hurt  them  almost  irreparably.     It  was  almost 
too  much. 

Gerald's  fatal  illness  may  have  had  its  beginnings  in  his  World  War 
I  bout  with  typhoid  fever,    or  in  an  attack  of  influenza  in   1926.     It  is  likely 
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that  today  the  doctors  would  say  that  at  some  time  he  had  had  rheumatic 
fever.      Perhaps  the  typhoid  or  influenza  damaged  his  heart  just  as 
rheunnatic  fever  does.      Whatever  the  origin,    the  doctors  at  the  time  called 
his  disease   "double  leakage"   of  the  heart--they  could  tell  that  two  of  his 
heart  valves  were  damaged.      A  family  story  says  that  his  heart  was  dam- 
aged also  on  the  day  m  high  school  when  he  wore  his  first  pair  of  long 
trousers --in  contrast  to  the  knee -length  knickers  popular  in  the  twenties. 
His  buddies  on  that  day  threw  him  to  the  floor  and  "stretched"  him.      A 
boy  took  hold  of  each  arm  and  leg  and  pulled  his  limbs   out  to  full  length, 
bouncing  his  body  on  the  floor  as  they  pulled.      Whether  this  boyish  prank 
contributed  to  the  damaged  heart  was  impossible  to  determine. 

The   origins  of  Sesser's  financial  ills  are  not  so  obscure.      Old 
Ben's  Keller  mine    shut  down  m   1923,    never  to  work  again.      The  immediate 
trigger  for  the  work  stoppage  was  a  dispute  with  the  miners  but  the  real 
reason  the  mine  has  never  really  been  worked --in  spite   of  the  fact  that 
this  is   reputed  to  be  the  finest  soft  coal  anywhere  - -grew  out  of  an  engineer- 
ing error.      When  the  deep  shaft  was  being  sunk,    the  production  men  and 
the  engineers  had  a  loud  dispute  about  the  best  place  for  the   shaft.      Those 
who  won  the  point  were  wrong.      The  mine  was  not  as  economically  profit- 
able as  it  would  have  been  had  the   shaft  been  nearer  the  main  seams  of  coal. 
Hence  Old  Ben  turned  to  its   other  mines  nearby  at  Zeigler  and  West  Frank- 
fort,   and  Sesser  started  to  experience  the  Great  Depression  some  ten  years 
before  the  country  in  general  fell  to  the  economic  depths.      A  new  mine   sunk 
by  a  competing  company  north  of  town  worked  erratically  during  the  thirties; 
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it  provided  some   sporadic  employment  that  helped  the  local  economy  but 
Sesser  did  not  experience  the  booming  economic  prosperity  it  had  every 
reason  to  expect  from  two  excellent  coal  mines  practically  within  the  city 
limits.      To  this  day  both  mines  stand  abandoned  and  crumbling  even  though 
there  is  a  prospering  new  one  at  Waltonville  eight  miles  north  and  a  second 
new  one  three  miles  east  of  town.      Even  today  the   La  Grande   subdivision 
is  hardly  worth  the  money  Roy  Gulley,    Charles  Gualdoni,    and  George  Gray 
invested  in  it  in   1922. 

Roy's  Autobiography  begun  in  1925  reports  events  rather  regularly 
during  this  fateful  time.      The  constant  concern  with  money  and  financial 
worth;  the  desperate  worry  over  Gerald's  long  suffering;  the  death  and 
burden  of  Roy's  ailing  and  aging  father;  the  longing  to  pursue  a  higher  ed- 
ucation and  make  a  larger  mark  m  the  world- -all  these  feelings  are 
mirrored  repeatedly  m  Roy's  words,    pounded  out  with  two  fingers  by  the 
hunt  and  peck  method  on  his  battered  old  office  typewriter,    "at  least  on 
such  days  as  1  shall  find  the  tim.e  and  interest  to  record  them.  " 

September    10,    1925 

During  the  past  years,    described  so  briefly,    I  have 
done  much  trading  and  have  handled  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I  have  earned  a  reasonable  amount  more  than  a  living. 
It  is  all  invested  in  real  estate  on  which  I  am  in  debt  to 
a  certain  extent  and  owing  to  depressed  conditions  of  the 
community  I  cannot  sell  out  at  a  satisfactory  price  and 
get  out  of  debt.      I  owe  at  this  date  the  following  sums: 

The   First  National  Bank $3900.00 

C.    C.    Elliston 800.00 

I  owe  M.    W.    Cockrum,    1/3  of  4500-  1500.00 

This  is  a  total  of  about  $6200.00  I  owe.     This  is  a  sizable 
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amount  under  present  conditions  and  makes  my  debt 
burden  at  this  time  rather  heavy. 

To  offset  this  I  have  $6000.  00  due  me  from  J.    W. 
McGinnis  on  a  farm  I  sold  him  in   1922,      Also  $500.  00 
due  me  from  John  Tucker  which  I  consider  good.      These 
two  items,    when  and  if  collected  will  take  care   of  my 
debts.     1  have  a  nice   80  acre  farm  just  west  of  Sesser 
with  some  stock  and  farming  tools.      This  farm  is 
nicely  located  and  I  consider  the  farm  and  stock  worth 
$8000.00  at  least  at  this  time. 

I  own  one   good  four  room  house   sold  to  Isacc   White 
on  contract  - -this  house  is  unpaid  for  and  I  will  get  it 
back  beyond  a  doubt  unless  conditions  improve  radically 
soon;   a  fairly  good  four  room  house  on  railroad  street; 
and  a  good  corner  business  lot  and  one -fourth  of  the 
next  lot --a  frontage   of  31-1/4  feet  with  a  frame  business 
building  on  it.      These  dwellings  and  business  property 
would  be  worth  $6000.  00  anyway  in  ordinary  times  and 
should  be  worth  more.     There  was  a  time  when  they 
would  have  brought  $8500.  00  but  I  consider  them  just 
now  safe  at  $6000.  00 

I  also  own  an  undivided  one -third  interest  in  about 
90  unsold  lots  in  LaGrande  addition  to  Sesser.      This 
one -third  interest  would  be  worth    $6000.  00  but  just  now 
is  practically  worthless.     I,    in  partnership  with  Chas. 
Gualdoni  and  Geo.    B.    Gray,    bought  this  30  acres  of  land 
lying  along  east  side   of  railroad  at  south  end  of  Sesser 
from  Matt  Cockrum  and  laid  it  off  in  town  lots.     We 
gave  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  land  and  spent  several 
thousand  dollars  laying  it  out  in  streets  and  alleys  and 
building  some  buildings  and  we  still  owe  about  $4500.  00; 
my  part  is  about  $1500.  00.     I  am  of  the   opinion  that  some 
day  this  addition  may  be  valuable.      Perhaps  not  as 
valuable  as  we  dreamed  when  we  bought  and  laid  it  out, 
but  that  it  will  beconme  worth  some   good  money  again, 
I  have  no  doubt. 

Besides  this  I  have  a  good  home  - -a  nice  seven  room 
house  with  plenty  of  shade  and  a  satisfactory  place  to  live. 
We  have  it  fairly  well  furnished.      We  have  a  good  two- 
year-old  Durant  automobile,    seven  extra  fine  children, 
and  fairly  good  health.      We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
and  we  feel  fairly  well  off. 
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I  also  own  some  few  other  vacant  lots  around  town. 
I  have  some  money  invested  in  the  local  building  and  loan 
association  and  here  and  there  a  little.      Altogether  per- 
haps fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  clear  of 
all  I  owe.     At  one  time,    just  a  few  years  ago--say  in 
1922-1923--I  had  at  least  $25,  000.  00  worth  of  property 
free  and  clear  of  all  debts,    and  this  to  come  down  to 
fifteen  thousand  is  hard  times,    but  when  I  look  further 
and  admit  that  with  present  conditions  as  they  are,    it 
may  be  worth  much  less  than  this,    it  is  indeed  unfortunate. 
However,    if  conditions  improve  all  will  be  well.     I  seem 
to  see  that  the  next  few  years  may  get  worse,     I  have  a 
sense   of  impending  disaster  for  the  economic   situation. 
I  do  not  mean  I  can  see  prices  getting  worse   or  things 
like  that,    but,    since  the  massiveness  of  the  World  War 
with  its  destruction  and  waste  I  have  had  a  feeling  that 
after  it  was  over  we   should  be  forced  through  an  economic 
and  perhaps  social  adjustment  that  would  cause   great 
trial  and  trouble.     So  many  years  have  passed  in  com- 
parative peace  and  plenty  for  the  greater  portion,    that 
perhaps  it  may  never  come.      Let  us  hope   so. 

But  to  marry  young,    without  any  resources  as  I 
did,    bring  children  into  the  world  regularly  to  the  number 
of  eight,    live  as  well  as  my  neighbors,    and  create  a 
wealth  of  $25000.  00  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  is  a  fair 
achievement.      That  I  have  lost  much  of  this  is  no  fault 
of  my  own.      The  unusual  local  depression  since  the  closing 
of  the  mines  here  has  caused  much  or  most  of  my  loss. 

Many  times  I  have  felt  blue  and  discouraged,    and  much 
of  this  should  have  been  avoided.      And  no  doubt  I  shall  have 
many  more  blue  days --yet  life  looks   good  to  me  now  and 
I  want  to  carry  on. 

I  am  highly  ambitious.      I  have  always  wanted  to  go  to 
school  and  prepare  myself  for  a  larger  work  in  the  world, 
but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do  so.      Just  now  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  not  a  practical  or  sensible  thing  to  do.     I  am  a 
good  business  man.     I  have  a  sound  practical  education 
and  am  capable  of  making  a  good  living.      I  have  had  a  varied 
and  interesting  business  career.     Surely  I  can  make  a  good 
and  sufficient  living,    educating  the  children,    and  leaving  a 
sufficiency  for  my  wife  and  myself  in  our  old  age. 

Yet  the  desire  is  there  to  go  away  and  prepare  myself 
for  a  much  fuller,    larger  sphere   of  action.     I  have  a  feeling 
that  I  could  accomplish  much  as  an  orator  and  writer  if  I 
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had  sufficient  educational  training.      But  perhaps  this 
feeling  is  egotism  and  I  suspect  after  all  I  had  best 
stay  in  the  path  to  which  I  am  accustomed. 

However,    these  two  opposite  feelings  may  work 
out- -I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how- -but  just  now  I  think 
I  had  best  spend  my  time  making  a  living  and  enjoying 
my  family  while  I  have  them  with  me,    improving  my 
mind  as  best  I  can  with  the  help  of  a  good  library  which 
I  now  have.      In  these  ways  I  can  get  as  much  as  I  can 
from  life . 

I  wish  I  could  be  as  constant  in  my  ideas  as  I  feel 
one   ought  to  be.     I  am  sure  I  try  to  be --and  my  aims 
are  high,    too  high,    I  guess,     I  believe  I  am  an  optimist, 
not  a  pessimist,    yet  I  am  weak.     I  make  up  my  mind  to 
follow  a  certain  line   of  action  and  then  change  it  and 
lose  interest  and  long  for  something  different.     I  fear 
this  IS  a  connnnon  failing  of  mankind.     I  know  it  is  of 
mine . 

I  subscribed  for  a  home -study  course  in  law  and 
pursued  it  diligently  for  quite  awhile.      Then  I  lost 
interest.     This  course  cost  me  $200.  00.     It  is  worth 
the  money  if  used.     I  think  when  it  gets  cooler  I  should 
go  on  and  finish  it --if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
strengthen  my  will-power.      But  I  may  not  do  it. 

Again  I  long  to  sell  out  here  and  go  away  to  school 
and  prepare  to  do  something  bigger  or  better.      I  am 
afraid  to  try  it.      I  fear  I  should  not   succeed  or  would 
not  be  satisfied. 


September    11,    19Z5 

For  many  years  if  someone  died  in  the  town,    almost 
without  exception  they  have  asked  me  to  help  sing  at  the 
funeral.      I  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  practically  all 
cases.      I  have   sung  at  a  very  great  number  of  funerals. 
Many  of  these  have  been  people  I  knew.      Many  I  did  not 
know.      It  would  be   of  interest  to  have  the  names  and 
dates   of  all  whom  I  have  helped  in  this  way. 
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Sept.    13,    1925--Sunday 

A  red  letter  day  for  all  my  family.      We  drove  to 
Scott  Field  near  Belleville,    111.    for  the  U.    S.    Army  air 
program.      This  was  an  elaborate  affair  and  was  filled 
with  thrills.      We  left  home  at  8:45  A,M„   taking  our 
liinch  and  arrived  at  the  groionds  at    12:15  P.M.     We  ate 
lunch  and  had  some  little  time  to  look  aroiond  before  the 
program  began.     A  salute   of  three   guns  was  fired  and 
then  all  the  planes,    balloons  and  dirigibles  were  passed 
in  review.      It  was  a  grand  and  inspiring  sight  to  see  all 
those  flying  machines  in  the  air  at  once  and  to  know  that 
all  of  them  contained  men.      One  could  see  what  such  a 
force  would  be  like  in  the  event  of  war.     It  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  could  be  but  one  defense  in  case   of 
an  attack  by  such  a  force  and  that  would  be  by  similar 
craft  and  such  a  combat  in  the  air  would  be  a  terrible 
thing.      The  last  event  on  the  program  was  the  bombing 
of  an  'imitation'  battleship  by  planes. 

We   stood  and  watched  those  bombs  drop  from  the  air. 
We  could  see  thena  falling  and  while  they  never  succeeded 
in  making  a  direct   'hit'  yet  they  came  very  close  and  if 
such  bonnbs  were  dropped  in  the   settled  section  of  a  city 
the  destruction  would  be  terrible.      But  I  am  recording 
the  last,    first. 

After  the  first  review  of  the  flying  crafts,    events 
crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  each  other.      Two  large  obser- 
vation balloons  went  up  with  two  men  in  each.      These  men 
all  jumped  out  with  parachutes.     Two  of  these  gave  us 
quite  a  thrill.    They  lit  in  some  trees  which  destroyed 
their  parachutes.      We  were  too  far  away  to  see  exactly 
but  beyond  a  doubt  they  were  forced  to  grab  limbs  of 
the  tree  and  climb  down.     So  far  as  we  learned  the  men 
were  unhurt. 

All  together  eight  men  jumped  from  planes  and  balloons 
during  the  afternoon.      One  event  of  particular  interest  was 
the   setting  afire  of  a  large  observation  balloon  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the   occasion.     It  was  set  afire  by  a  plane 
flying  close  and  throwing  or  shooting  the  explosive  into  it. 
The  entire  program  was  very  interesting  and  instructive 
to  me . 

Three  planes  were  sent  up  and  the  drivers  were  directed 
from  the  ground  by  radio. 
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The  most  interesting  was  the  actual  bombing  of  the 
battleship  already  described.     The  program  ended  and 
we  started  home  at  4:50  P,M, 


September   14,    19Z5 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  stone  tools  left 
scattered  here  and  there  by  the  Indians.     For  years  I 
have  picked  up  one  of  these  occasionally  and  kept  it. 
I  have  just  visited  the   Postmaster  at  Waltonville,    Mr. 
Baker.     He  too  has  kept  such  things  and  has  quite  a 
collection.      My  own  interest  has  been  kindled  anew  by 
seeing  what  he  has  and  I  have   started  in  earnest  to  collect 
such  things . 


September  21,    1925 

I  have  placed  a  display  of  Indian  relics  and  other  odd 
rocks  in  the   Postoffice  window.      They  are  creating 
considerable  interest. 


September  22,    1925 

Went  to  Mt.    Vernon  last  night  to  a  Masonic  meeting 
and  banquet.      Frank  Thompson,    an  able  lawyer  and  past 
master  of  that  lodge,    presided  in  the  East.      He  was 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Jefferson  County  at  the  time  the 
Reverend  Lawrence  Hight  and  Elsie  Sweetin  were  tried 
for  the  murder  of  their  mates  at  Ina,    Illinois.      This  was 
a  terrible  case  that  attracted  nation-wide  interest.     We 
passed  the  house  m  which  Mrs.    Sweetin  had  lived. 

Hight  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Ina.     He 
was  married  and  the  father  of  two  or  three  children.     Mrs. 
Sweetin  was  a  member  of  his  church.      Hight  fed  his  wife 
arsenic  a  little  at  a  time  until  she  died.      A  few  weeks  later 
he  and  Mrs.    Sweetin  fed  arsenic  to  Mrs.    Sweetin' s  husband 
until  he  died,    too.      At  first  these  deaths  were  supposed 
to  be  natural- -but  gossip  spread  around  about  the  relations 
of  Hight  and  Mrs.    Sweetin.      The   suspicions  of  the  com- 
munity were  so  aroused  that  the  bodies  were  taken  up  and 
their  stomachs  analyzed.      The  analysis  showed  such  quan- 
tities of  arsenic  in  each  that  the  two  were  arrested.      After 
a  long,   drawn-out,    and  sensational  trial  they  were  both 
sentenced,    Hight  for  life  and  she  for  thirty-five  years. 
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September  26,    1925 

Life  flowing  along  peacefully  until  today.      My  sister, 
Golda,    has  been  a  source  of  worry  for  me  for  a  long  time. 
She  is  not  well- -is  afflicted  with  some  form  of  epilepsy 
but  she  adds  to  her  own  troubles  by  indolence  and  indif- 
ference . 

I  personally  believe  much  of  this  to  be  caused  by  the 
way  she  was  raised.     Mother  died  years  ago--in   1918-- 
while  Golda  was  still  young.      As  long  as  mother  lived, 
Golda  being  young  and  sickly,    mother  shielded  her  greatly 
and  perhaps  humored  her  too  much.      After  mother  died, 
father,    Golda  and  Robert  lived  together  and  money  was 
rather  plentiful  with  them,    their  wants  being  comparatively 
simple.      The  result --both  Robert  and  Golda  were  badly 
spoiled.      Golda  has  real  fits  that  are  very  serious. 
These   spells  depress  her  terribly.      They  affect  her 
physically  and  mentally.     Sometimes  she   seemed  to  have 

assumed  fits to  attract  attention  to  herself.      No  doubt 

this  was  partly  caused  by  her  mental  weakness.     She  has 
caused  all  the  family  to  be  called  in  for  she  appeared  to 
be  dying  and  yet  she  came   out  m  such  a  way  as  to  miake 
us  feel  she  had  assumed  it  all.     She  never  liked  to  work 
much--for  herself  or  anyone  else.     She  is  married  now-- 
has  a  baby  of  her  own --and  still  she  occasionally  pulls 
some   outlandish  stunt. 

Some  days  ago  she  made  her  stepsons  and  neighbors 
believe  she  had  jumped  m  a  pond  to  drown  herself.      An- 
other time   she   said  she  was  going  into  the  woods  to  stay 
until  she  died.      The  neighbors  telephoned  for  me --we 
brought  her  home  - -1  telephonedan  Osteopath  at  Marion  at 
her  request- -paid  the  telephone  expenses  - -and  he  told 
her  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  her --but  that  she  could 
do  a  lot  for  herself  if  she  tried.      He  told  her  almost 
exactly  the  things  I  have  been  telling  her  for  years. 

She  is  disgusting  and  I  am  tired  of  it --but  I  do  not 
see  what  I  can  do»     I  know  she  is  not  quite  normal  either 
physically  or  mentally--so  she  is  much  to  be  pitied.      The 
rest  of  the  familydo  not  seem  to  take  her  very  seriously-- 
and  they  seem  to  leave  much  of  the  worrying  to  me.      I 
think  they  have  the  more   sensible  view,    yet  I  cannot  get 
away  from  my  own  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
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October  22,    1925 

I  do  not  feel  well  today.     I  seem  to  be  developing  a 
cold.     I  have  a  slight  headache.     This  is  unusual  for  me. 
I  have  tried  to  eat  my  way  to  health  for  some  years  and 
thought  I  had  almost  succeeded.      But  I  am  out  of  sorts 
today.      I  believe   our  environment  affects   our  health. 

I  have  had  some  business  worries  lately.     My 
nephew,    Loyd  Smith,    lives  on  my  farm  and  works  for 
me.      We  had  made  a  new  contract  for  another  year. 
I  expected  him  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  frank  with  me. 
I  have  found  him  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  work- -and 
his  wages.      He   seems  to  have  padded  the  time   sheet  a 
bit  and  claimed  more  than  was  justly  his --and  so  he 
had  made  a  contract  now  with  a  Mr.    Buckner  and  is 
leaving  me.     We  disagreed  some  about  his  time  and 
the  conditions  of  our  trade  and  he  changed  his  mind  a 
time  or  two  about  leaving- -but  he  is  now  moving  and 
I  know  he  is  not  making  much  money- -and  he  blames  me 
some  now   --  and  I  blame  him  some --yet  we  are  not  at 
real  outs.     Mostly  it  is  caused  by  hard  times  for  us 
both- -and  we  are  victims  of  conditions  rather  than  our 
own  follies --but  he  is  going  away- -he  did  very  well-- 
I  do  not  have   it  in  my  heart  to  blame  him  much.     I 
fear  he  will  do  worse  m  the  years  to  come  than  he  has 
done  with  me --if  times  get  worse  as  I  fear  they  may-- 
but  he  is  temperamental  and  young  and  wrong  some   of 
the  time. 

I  had  largely  begun  the  farm  attempt  to  help  him  to 
a  job.  And  he  knows  it.  And  he  disappoints  me  some-- 
but  never  mind.      Time  will  heal  it  all. 

I  have  hired  Bill  Risley  for  next  year. 


Novennber  2,    192  5 

Am  I  too  suspicious  of  everyone?     It  seems  to  me   so 
many  men- -who  ought  to  be  men--are  not.     I  imagine  they 
drink  and  chase  bad  women.      Their  actions  indicate  this 
to  be  true.     Such  things  repel  me.      I  shun  the  company  of 
such--and  in  doing  so--there  are   so  many  of  them--it  does 
not  leave  many  for  me  to  associate  with.      I  wonder  if  the 
fault  is  mine.      People   seem  to  like  me.      They  seem  to 
respect  me --but  sometimes  not  many  seem  to  love  me.     I 
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am  not  sure  this  is  true.     Everyone  I  know  seems  to  re- 
gard me  highly  and  I  believe  if  I  were   sick  or  m  trouble 
they  would  aid  me --yet  I  see  them  group  together  m 
their  own  interests  and  leave  me   outside  the   group. 

Occasionally  I  have  found  a  man  whom  I  admired 
and  whom  I  felt  would  remain  a  true  friend --but  usually 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  drift  apart.      This  has  usually 
seemed  to  be  caused  because  I  did  not  drink  or  swear  or 
play  cards  or  chase  women  or  some  such  cause. 

I  am  wondering  if  I  should  give  up  some   of  my 
standards   or  are  those  whom  I  have  met  weak  men?     I 
am  sincerely  trying  to  live  up  to  a  high  ideal- -to  the 
standard  the  world  sets  up  for  a  Christian  gentleman. 
I  want  to  live  this  life  without  sham,    pretense,    or 
hypocrisy.     In  doing  so  I  find  I  am  lonesome.     1  find  a 
few  others  who       seem  to  be  trying  also  to  live   such  a 
life--but  the   ones  I  know  do  not  interest  me  intellectually. 
They  are  not  usually  men  of  influence  in  business. 

I  wonder  if  the  fault  is  all  mine  !     I  know  one  cannot 
advance  far  without  the  help  and  push  of  men  of  influence. 
And  to  have  their  help  and  good  will  they  must  be  one's 
friends.      Yet  the  men  I  know  who  could  help  me  have  not 
my   ideals   of  life.      They  do  not  go  where  I  go  nor  do  the 
things  I  do- -and  I  will  not  go  the  places  they  go  so  I  can't 
seem  to  get  anywhere. 

Again,    in  order  to  improve  my  mind,    control  my 
thoughts,    broaden  my  life  and  possibly,    later,    add  to  my 
income  I  have  been  writing  various  pieces  for  the  local 
newspapers.      All  my  life  I  have  written  stories.     I  have 
many  short  stories  and  small  poems  published  m  the 
local  papers  under  the  none -de -plume   of  "Hal  Spalding." 
As  a  small  boy  Luther  Browning  nicknamied  me   'Hal.  ' 
Later  as  a  youth  I  was  the  one  who  made  all  the  balls, 
gloves,    bats,    and  things  for  the   group  of  us  to  use  m 
playing  ball.      We  had  no  money  to  buy  such  things.      This 
led  the  neighborhood  boys  to  call  me  Spalding  in  imitation 
of  the  great  manufacturer.      If  I  ever      write  anything  of 
merit  I  shall  stick  to  that  name. 

As  to  what  I  have  written.     I  wish  I  had  them  all  pre- 
served and  could  arrive  at  how  much  real  merit  they 
contained.      My  greatest  ambition  would  be  to  succeed  as 
a  writer  and  through  that  to  success  as  an  orator. 
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November   17,    1925 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  beautiful  day  that  makes  one 
glad  one  is  alive.      Times,    though,    are  very  bad.      Many 
poor  people  are  suffering  for  necessities.     It  is  too  bad 
the    mines  do  not  work. 

Alice  and  Monroe  are  back  from  Texas.     They  were 
only  gone  about  two  weeks.     They  did  not  like  the  looks  of 
things  out  there.      After  all  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
I  get  the  wander  lust  sometimes  and  think  I  should  like 
to  go  find  a  new  home.      But  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  sensible. 

One  does  not  live   so  long  anyway.      And  the   ordinary 
mortal  has  not  much  chance  for  any  success  other  than  a 
reasonable  amount  of  ordinary  happiness  and  meager 
success. 


November   19,    1925 

My  birthday!     Thirty  eight  years   old  today.      It  is  a 
beautifiil  sunshiny  day  out  side,    and  I  feel  "sunshiny" 
within.     I  have  had  (so  it  seems  to  me)  my  share  of 
worries  in  life  but  on  the  whole  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
as  happy  as  the  average  person's  life.     There  have  been 
many  worries  but  I  have  worried  about  many  things  that 
never  happened.      Why  one  cannot  live  without  worrying 
is  more  than  I  can  see.      Each  day  is  a  world  of  its  own. 
The  past  is  a  memory,    only.      True  memories  are   some- 
times very  \inpleasant,    but  again,    the   sweet  memories 
of  happy  events  are  very  precious  and  probably  outweigh 
the  many  sad  and  bitter  ones.      The  past  is  dead--gone  for- 
ever--and  it  should  be  left  to  care  for  its  own.      Tomorrow 
may  come  for  me--it  will  come  for  many--and  if  it  come 
for  me  my  only  hope   of  enjoyment,    of  getting  good  from 
it,    is  through  right  living  today. 

I  must  live  right,    then,    for  my  own  sake  and  it  is 
much  more  important  that  I  live  right  for  the  sake  of 
others,    for  my  boys  and  girls.     How  wonderful  they  are  ! 
I  owe  them  so  much.     I  brought  them  into  the  world. 
Their  whole  future,    very  largely,    rests  with  me.     It  is 
a  great  responsibility.      I  pray  God  I  may  always  try  to 
live  up  to  this  great  privilege  and  duty. 

I  have  a  great  ambition  to  acquire  a  reasonable 
amount  of  this  world's  goods,    that  I  may  enjoy  life  and 
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educate  my  children.      I  hope  to  have  and  deserve  a 
good  reputation.      And  I  desire  to  make  a  name  for 
myself  that  the  country  and  especially  my  family  may 
be  proud  of  me.     Surely  these  are  legitimate  desires 
for  my  birthday. 


December  2,    1925 

I  am  invited  to  address  the  Christoper  Rotary  Club 
next  Monday  evening,    Dec.    7th.      This  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  me.     I  feel  honored.     I  sincerely  trust  I  may 
not  fail,    but  that  I  may  make  a  grand  success.      This  is 
so  nearly  in  line  with  my  great  ambition  in  life  that  I 
pray  for  a  very  real  success. 


December  8,    1925 

All  goes  well.     I  went  to  Christopher  and  made  the 
address.      There  was  a  good  attendance.      There  must 
have  been  sixty  or  more  business  men  there.      My  subject 
was  "Boy  Problems.  "     They  had  asked  for  that.      They 
all  seemed  to    enjoy  the  address.      1  am  sure  it  was  a 
success.     I  would  that  I  could  succeed  as  a  public 
speaker. 


December  9,    1925 

I  am  too  changeable.      That  has  been  my  great  fault  in 
life.     I  have  not  had  a  definite  enough  goal  and  have  not 
stuck  closely  enough  to  one  thing. 

While  I  am  in  the  mood  I  think  I  shall  record  here 
what  I  consider  at  this  moment  the  best  possible  program 
for  governing  my  own  future.      To  remain  here  in  Sesser 
if  business  conditions  will  possibly  justify  it.      To  build 
or  trade  for  or  remodel  my  present  home  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  comfortable  and  convenient  modern  place 
in  which  to  live.      To  continue  my  present  work  until  such 
time  as  I  can  get  into  some  business  which  will  give  us  a 
comfortable  living.      To  continue  to  build  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  right  living- -that  my  children  may  have   some- 
thing on  which  to  build  their  own  lives --and  that  I  may  feel 
right  with  myself  and  the  world. 
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And  as  a  hobby  or  sideline  to  this  main  purpose -- 
to  continue  to  study  and  improve  my  mind,   to  accept  every 
legitimate  opportunity  to  make  public  addresses  and  to 
create   such  opportunities  where  they  may  be  properly 
done . 

A  good  home --honest  work  at  a  fairly  agreeable 
task--study  for  self  improvement- -a  good  name--the 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  assisting  the  children  as  they 
get  settled  in  the  world   offer  much  of  worth. 


January  4,     1926 

The   New   Year.      The  holidays  have  come  and  gone. 
Christmas  time  is  enjoyable.     It  crystalizes  the  love  in 
every  heart  and  renews  love  and  faith  and  hope  in  the 
world.     Without  its  annual  renewal  no  doubt  we  would 
all  become  cold  and  indifferent.     I  am  convinced  man  is 
bound  together  solely  by  love.      And  this  love --like  a 
slow-burning  fire --is  fanned  into  flame   only  by  sorrow 
or  trouble   shared  mutually,    or  by  some  feast  of  love, 
such  as  the  Christmas  time.      When  success  is  with  us- - 
when  we  have  money  and  leisure --we  look  about  for 
gratification  of  the  baser  side   of  our  natures  and  it  is 
in  such  times  that  sm  abounds.      Who  ever  heard  of  any- 
one who  was  truly  sorrowed  by  some  trouble  committing 
a  sinful  deed? 

Sesser  is  such  a  small  town.      And  now  with  business 
so  dull  it  is  smaller  than  ever.      I  must  get  busier  and 
work  harder  this  year.      It  is  going  to  cost  much  to  raise 
and  educate  my  children.      We  must  have  a  sufficient 
sum  and  it  is  up  to  me  to  earn  it. 

It  seems  sometimes  to  me  that  very,    very  few  of 
our  men  here  are   real  men.      So  many  are   selfish,    envious 
or  jealous --or  ignorant  and  uneducated. 

I  realize  the  faults  may  all  be  mine.     I  am  too  timid. 
I  do  not  assert  myself  enough.      But  I  am  not  envious  or 
jealous  of  other  men's   successes.      I  am  honest.     I  am 
agreeable.     I  am  earnest.     I  am  clean.     I  am  not  ignorant. 
I  am  peaceable.     I  get  along  well  with  most  people.     I 
wonder,    then,    if  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  some  four  or 
five   of  our  leading  business  men  take  pleasure  in  doing  me 
injury.     I  wonder  !     I  suspect,    rather,    that  the  real  fact 
is --these  men  fear  to  allow  me  to  succeed,    for  fear  I  will 
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pass  them  in  the   race   of  life --and  so  consciously  or  per- 
haps unconsciously,    they  allow  their  envy  to  guide  them 
and  they  unite  at  times  to  prevent  my  moving  on.      At  any 
rate  I  have   seen  many  things  that  led  me  to  believe  they 
hindered  rather  than  helped  me. 

My  farm  is  a  great  source   of  satisfaction  to  me.     I 
again  have   some  hope   of  its  earning  some  money  for  me. 


January  7,     1926 

Sesser  is  very  dull. 

President  Coolidge  has  re -appointed  me  postmaster 
for  another  term.     I  am  pleased  with  that.     I  had  thought 
it  better  to  get  out,    if  there  were  other  business,    but  it 
is  so  dull  it  is  best  to  remain  here  for  a  time  yet. 

But  I  must  make   some  deal  for  other  source   of  income 
beside  this,    as  this  is  insufficient  for  my  large  family. 
I  do  hope  I  can  find  some   side  line  that  will  enable  us  to 
live  better  and  lay  aside   some  for  the  proverbial  rainy 
day.      1  have  wondered  if  I  had  better  try  to  buy  Jolley  and 
Adams  insurance  business.     I  ann  afraid  to  try  it-      But  it 
might  be  the  best  thing  I  could  do. 


February  9,  1926 

My  health  continues  fair.      This  is  mostly  the   result 
of  careful  diet  and  habits.     So  far  the   office  work  has 
agreed  with  me  from  a  health  standpoint.     My  family, 
too,    has  fair  health.      The  baby,    Roy,    Jr.  ,    has  been  ill 
for  a  couple   of  days.      He  does  not   seem  serious;   still  I 
am  concerned  about  him.      He  is  a  fine  baby  boy.     I  have 
some  fine  boys  and  girls.      They  are  live  Americans  with 
many  faults,    but  I  can't  seem  to  see  many  and  as  they 
are  very  intelligent,    active  and  healthy,    I  am  proud  of 
them. 

Economic  conditions  are  very  bad--and  no  prospect 
of  relief  in  sight. 


March  6,    1926 

Went  to  St.    Louis  today  to  meet  a  Mr.    Joos  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  company.     He  is  out  of 
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the  office  of  W,    A.    Alexander  &  Co.    of  Chicago.     We  met 
to  talk  over  a  plan  of  representing  them  in  southern 
Illinois. 


March  24,    1926 

Time  flies.     Spring  is  here.     The  local  Lion's  Club 
has  been  putting  on  a  big  minstrel  show.     I  am  Inter- 
locutor.     The  first  performance  was  given  last  night  to 
a  full  house  at  local  opera  house.     It  was  a  great  success. 
Everybody  enjoyed  it  and  every  performer  has  been  highly 
flattered.     I  have   received  much  personal  praise. 

I  have  enjoyed  receiving  this  praise  BUT  this  does 
not  buy  groceries.      I  honestly  believe  I  have  a  lot  of  real 
ability  and  talent  but  I  am  not  making  a  good  enough  living. 
I  must  get  busy  and  start  something.     I  waste  too  much 
time  being  a  good  fellow.      It  is  necessary  and  right  to  give 
some  time  to  your  community  but  one  can  give  too  much. 

We  are  to  give  another  show  tomorrow  night.     I 
shall  help  put  it  over --then  something  must  be  done.     I 
must  begin. 


March  26,    1926 

Well,  we  gave  our  second  show  to  a  full  house  the 
second  night.  The  show  was  a  real  success. 


March  30,  1926 

Many  people  have  invited  me  to  run  for  president  of 
the  local  high  school  board.     I  have  declined  because  the 
postal  laws  forbid  it.     Today  Nathan  Packman  came  in 
and  said  he  had  heard  a  good  one  on  me.      He  said  several 
were  discussing  the  possibilities  for  president  of  the  high 
school  board.      My  name  was  mentioned.     Someone   said 
I  could  make  a  good  speech;  another  said,    "tolerable," 
but  that  I  used  such  deplorable  language.     He  said,    "I 
heard  him  say  'plumb  good'  in  a  speech  once. 

I  did  not  ask  Packman  who  my  critic  was.      From  what 
he   said  it  was  probably  a  lady.      And  now- -whoever  it  was-- 
I  wonder  about  that  one's  language.     I  wonder  about  her 
other  faults . 
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What  a  charge  to  hold  against  an  ordinary  man.      I 
am  just  an  ordinary  private  citizen  with  nneagre  training, 
earning  my  living  by  working  every  day.      To  be  criti- 
cised for  the  misuse   of  some   simple  word,    I  am 
chagrined,    not  for  having  been  criticised,    because  I 
know  I  am  weak  in  English,    but  because  there  are   such 
people  whom  one  must  associate  with  daily.     How  many 
who  make  up  our  community  use  perfect  English? 

I  try  to  be  helpful  and  kindly  to  all.     I  do  not  betray 
their  confidences.     I  do  not  hinder  them  in  their  laudable 
undertakings.      I  am  interested  in  their  successes.     I 
wish  all  well.     Although  not  perfect,    I  feel  I  do  better 
than  the  average  in  personal  conduct,    yet  criticism  comes 
and  hurts. 

But  I  must  grow  from  such.     I  shall  try  to  improve 
my  English.     I  shall  attempt  to  grow  from  such  criticism. 

And  now  poor  Golda.      For  years  she  has  been  a  worry. 
She  has  gradually  grown  worse.      Her  epilepsy  has  weakened 
her  body  and  mind.      Yesterday  her  husband  and  father  took 
her  to  Benton  before  Judge  Ward.      They  asked  for  an  ex- 
amination which  she   requested  too---and  she  was  committed 
to  Anna  State  Hospital  for  treatnnent.      The  folks  took  her 
directly  there  from  Benton.     I  do  hope   she  can  be  com- 
pletely cured.     She  worries  me  greatly. 


April  24,    1926 

The  elections  are   over.      There  was  about  the  usual 
amount  of  dirty  politics.      Dr.    Morgan  told  unpleasant 
things  about  me.      He   said  C.    E.    Seeber  of  Benton  brought 
me   $600.  00  of  McKinley  money  for  the  election.      It  was 
entirely  false --every  word  of  it- -and  at  first  I  became 
very  angry,    but  I  have  gotten  over  most  of  it.      I  am  glad 
again  that  the  elections  are   over. 

I  seein  to  be  unable  to  record  any  but  the  unpleasant 
things  in  life . 

I  was  told  confidentially  this  morning  what  M.    E. 
Jolley  had  to  say  about  me.     It  was  unpleasant.     I  have 
tried  to  be  a  good  friend  to  Jolley.      It  is  impossible.     He 
is  hard  to  get  along  with.      Also  John  Powell.     He  seems 
to  be  my  enemy.      He  too  said  unkind  things.      They  both 
seem  to  accuse  me   of  being  two-faced. 
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I  wonder  why!     I  am  not.     My  desire  is  far  rennoved 
from  such.     I  admit  my  inability  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
be  pleasant  to  everyone  - -even  those  I  do  not  like  or  admire. 
But  I  am  no     more  than  weak  there  for  I  do  not  betray 
confidences  nor  accuse  anyone  falsely- -but  simply  when 
it  cannot  be  avoided  act  friendly  toward  those  with  whom 
I  come  in  contact.     I  do  not  see  how  one  could  do  otherwise. 
I  must  learn  from  such  as  these  however  and  attempt  to 
avoid  repetition  of  cause  for  adverse  criticism. 

Nathan  Packman,    too,    seems  to  be  a  severe  critic  of 
mine.      Really  none   of  these  men  have  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion in  town.      I  am  sure  my  own  is  better  by  far.      I  am 
not  much  concerned  about  what  they  say- -but  I  am  con- 
cerned over  a  possible  weakness  in  my  own  character 
and  I  must  learn  where  I  am  weak- -if  I  am- -and  try  to 
strengthen  the  weak  spots.      I  must  build  my  personal 
character  for  my  own  satisfaction  in  life  - -and  not  to 
please  anyone  else. 

I  wish  I  had  a  good  farm where  I  could  earn  a  good 

living- -perhaps  become  an  authority  on  farm  products-- 
and  maybe  an  author  of  other  things  as  well.      This  idea 
has  always  attracted  me. 


June   15,    1926 

Life  is   running  smoothly. 

Our  lawsuit  with  Uncle  Matt  Cockrum  has  been  tried 
and  he  won.      Chas.    Gualdoni  wishes  to  appeal.     I  am 
against  it. 

Business  conditions  are  bad--very  bad.      A  way  must 
be  found  for  me  to  earn  extra  money.     I  have  the  will  to 
do  this- -I  must  find  the  way. 


June  29,    1926 

A  new  excitement  in  town.      Jim  Davis  shot  a  man  and 
killed  him.      A  man  named  Wimber.      It  occurred  about 
11:00  P.M.    last  night.      The  story  gathered  from  gossip 
about  town  is  about  as  follows: 

Jim  had  sold  the  man  a  used  car,    stating  it  was  in  a 
certain  condition.      The  man  became  dissatisfied  with  it. 
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Jim  claimed  there  was  a  payment  due.      The  man  did  not 
pay  and  Jim  replevined  the  car  or  started  to.     He  got 
the  man  and  the  car  up  town  in  front  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness last  night  about  9:00  P.Mc     The  man  was  sitting  in 
his  car.      Jim  was  outside  the  car  demanding  payment. 
They  quarreled  and  Jim  tried  to  drag  him  out   of  the  car. 
Wimber  finally  hit  Davis  in  the  face  with  an  automobile 
crank.      Two  constables  being  present,    they  arrested  them 
both  for  fighting. 

Bailey  Baker  took  charge   of  Wimber  and  Oil  Walker 
of  Davis.      Baker  took  Wimber  to  Justice  Kelley's  office 
and  sent  for  Kelley  who  was  home  m  bed. 

Davis  persuaded  Walker  to  take  him  home  first  on 
the  plea  of  getting  his  wife  to  come  along  to  sign  his  bond. 
When  they  got  to  Davis'  home  Walker  waited  in  the  car 
while  Davis     went  into  his  house.     Davis'  wife  came 
back  out  with  Jim.      The  three  then  drove  up  town  and 
began  to  look  for  Wimber.      They  looked  in  the  jail.      They 
stopped  Horace  Mallory  as  he  went  to  his  home  thinking 
he  was  Wimber.      This  was  just  as  Mallory  was  locking 
his  filling  station.      Then  as  Mallory  walked  home,    they 
stopped  him  again  when  he  was  in  front  of  the  Thompson 
residence  near  Catholic  church- -they  all  three   got  out  of 
car  and  walked  up  to  see  who  he  was.      When  they  saw  who 
it  was  they  all  three   got  back  in  car  and  drove   on  again. 
Then  they  stopped  him  again  in  front  of  the  Sam  Allen 
residence.      This  seems  to  show  they  were  all  searching 
for  Wimber;    who  lived  m  that  neighborhood, 

Marion  Robinson  told  me  Davis  said  to  him  that  he 
would  kill  Wimber  before  the  night  was   over.      Robinson 
says  he  heard  Davis  tell  Wimber  that  too.      He   says  he 
told  Walker  to  watch  Davis  or  he  would  do  it.      This  was 
before  Davis  and  Walker  went  to  the  Davis  home. 

After  driving  all  over  town,    Davis,    his  wife  and 
Walker  went  to  Kelley's  office  where  Baker  and  Wimber 
were.     Kelley  was  there  and  they  were  writing  out  the 
warrant  from  which  they  could  make  a  bond  so  the  case 
could  be  tried  later.      Wimber  was  sitting  in  a  chair  with 
his  back  to  the  door  when  Davis  arrived.      Wimber  had 
just  told  Baker  he  had  a  wife  and  three   small  children 
at  home  and  did  not  want  any  trouble.      He   said  Davis  had 
threatened  to  kill  him  and  he  was  afraid  he  would  do  it 
and  he  asked  Baker  to  protect  him,    that  he  just  wanted 
to  get  home   safely.      Wimber  was  sober  and  quiet.      Just 
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then  Davis  came  in  through  the  door.      Wimber  did  not 

look  up.     Davis  never  spoke he  just  began  shooting. 

It  is  said  he  was  so  close  Wimber  was  powder  burned. 
Also  that  he   shot  the  man  from  behind.      At  the  fourth 
shot  Wimber  slumped  forward  out  of  his  chair  and  fell 
in  the  floor  face  downward.     Davis  shot  him  twice 
more  in  the  back  after  he  was  down.     Max  Moore, 
nephew  of  Davis's  wife,   was  present  and  one  of  the 
bullets  hit  him  in  the  leg.     It  is  said  Davis  did  not 
speak  until  he  quit  shooting.      Then  he   said.      "I  do  not 
allow  any  man  to  whip  me  and  live  to  talk  about  it.      I 
am  the  meanest  inan  in  the  world.  " 
Moore   cried  out,    "Uncle   Jim,    you  have   shot  me." 
Davis  said,    "I  am  sorry.    Max.  " 

Officers  came  and  took  Davis  to  Benton.      The 
Coroner's  verdict  was  that  Wimber  came  to  his  death 
by  gunshot  at  the  hands   of  James  Davis  or  similar  word- 
ing.     This  is  a  terrible  tragedy  and  sentiment  is  all 
against  Davis,    bitterly  against  him. 


August  6,    1926 

Gerald  left  for  Herrin  this  morning  to  be  away  until 
August  9th.      He  will  visit   Pauline  and  Ralph. 


August  9,    19Z6 

Gerald  called  from  Herrin  this  morning  at  3:00  A.M. 
and  stated  Ralph  had  died  suddenly  at  about  2:20  A.M. 
He  had  been  slightly  ill  for  a  few  days.      They  were  all 
asleep  and  Ralph  waked  Pauline  struggling  for  breath. 
He  died  before  they  could  get  a  doctor  there.      It  was  also 
a  great  shock  to  Gerald. 


August   11,    1926 

Ralph  was  buried  today.      He  was  a  splendid  young 
man.     I  do  not  understand  why  one   so  young  should  be 
taken. 


August   12,    1926 

The  funeral  over.      Back  to  old  grind.      I  wonder  who  will 
be  next  in  the  family  to  be  taken.      It  might  be  me.      Or 
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one  of  the  others.  God  only  knows.  Let  us  all  be  ready. 
I  would  like  to  live  to  rear  and  educate  my  family,  other- 
wise,   I  do  not  think  I  dread  death. 


October  22,    1926 

After  some  lengthy  correspondence  I  spent  a  week  in 
Chicago  at  the  expense   of  and  upon  invitation  of  W.    A. 
Alexander  &  Co.    of  Chicago.     I  was  royally  treated  by 
everyone  in  the  office.     It  was  a  trip  worth  having  if 
nothing  else  ever  comes  of  it.     I  made  an  agreennent  with 
them  to  represent  them  in  this  territory  as  a  sort  of 
special  agent  with  special  duties. 

I  took  my  wife  and  two  baby  ones  - -Maurine  and  Roy-- 
and  went  to  visit  Roscoe's  who  live  at  Crown  Point,    In- 
diana.     We  drove  up  there  on  Sunday,    October   10th  and 
then  I  went  back  and  forth  to  Chicago  on  the  train.     I 
finished  at  the   office  in  Chicago  on  Friday  and  then  on 
Saturday  I  took  my  wife   over  to  Chicago  to  see  the   sights. 
Sunday  we  went  to  Indiana  state  park  on  the   shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.      We  enjoyed  it  all  very  much. 


March  3,    1927 

In  December,    1926,    Gerald  and  I  both  had  a  bad  case 
of  Influenza.     I  was   seriously  ill  for  about  two  weeks. 
Gerald's  case  lasted  nnuch  longer.      He  also  had  rheumatism 
very  badly.      After  he   seemed  to  be  mending  he  was  too 
weak  to  do  anything.      We  took  him  to  the  Missouri  Baptist 
Sanitarium  in  St.    Louis  on  Feb.    3,    1927.      He   remained 
there  three  weeks  and  came  home   on  Feb.    23.      They  said 
his  heart  was  badly  affected  by  a  germ  that  also  caused 
his  rheumatism.      They  say  he  must  lie  in  bed  three   or 
four  months  and  that  then  he  may  be  all  right.      His  heart 
beats  awfully  fast.      We  hope  he  will  get  sound  and  well 
again.      But  we  cannot  know. 

This  is  costing  a  great  deal  of  money- -which  I  haven't 
got.      Our  lawsuit  with  Uncle  Matt  Cockrum  has  been  de- 
cided by  Appellate  court  against  us.      We  must  pay  that. 
My  part  of  that  is  about  $1400.  00.     I  am  already  in  debt 
some   $5200.  00  and  this  will  make  me  a  total  of  debt  of 
about  seven  thousand  dollars.     It  is  all  discouraging  and 
distressing.      Property  has  become  a  liability  instead  of 
an  asset. 
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I  have  been  sick- -Gerald  is  still  sick. 

I  have  no  hope --no  heart  to  make  an  effort. 


March   11,    1927 

Gerald  is  mending  some --and  I  feel  a  bit  more 
cheerful. 

Many  interesting  things  are  happening.     There  is  a 
prospect  for  a  state  hard  road  into  Sesser.      We  went  to 
Springfield  on  Feb.    9th  to  try  for   one.     I  made  a  brief 
speech  in  favor  of  it  to  the  Governor.      A  large  crowd  was 
there.      I  was  highly  complimented  on  my  speech.      On 
March  8th  a  hearing  on  the   road  was  held  at  Benton.     I 
again  made  a  speech.     I  was  complimented  on  it  also. 
It  takes  constant  practice  to  speak  well.      I  wish  I  could 
earn  my  living  by  speaking- -but  if  wishes  were  horses 
beggars  would  ride. 

There  is  a  local  dispute   over  location.      Many  are 
very  \inkind  about  it.      They  make  the  matter  personal. 


April  24,    1927 

Gerald  is  not  mending  satisfactorily.      I  am  much 
worried  about  him. 

For  many  months  1  have  been  trying  to  get  lined  up 
to  earn  more  money  and  establish  a  nice  business.      It  is 
hard  to  do.      There  is  not  much  in  Sesser  one  can  do. 
This  is  Sunday  morning.     I  am  waiting  for  M,    E.    Jolley 
to  come  in  to  see  me.     I  am  contemplating  buying  his 
insurance  agency.      He  has  been  here  and  gone.      He  is 
willing  to  sell.      But  now  the  question  is- -how  much  will 
he  want  ? 


May  5,    1927 

I  have   received  an  invitation  to  address  the  Christopher 
Rotary  club  on  the   occasion  of  a  father  and  son  banquet. 
May  9th.     My  subject  is  "What  the  man  owes  the  boy.  " 
I  hope  I  make  a  good  innpression. 


Christian  Church  Sunday  School,  mid- 
Twenties.   Top  Center,  Supt .  Gulley. 


Roy,  1930. 


Gerald 


The  Boy  They  Lost —  Gerald 
during  his  Illness;  v/ith 
Ma urine,  1927. 
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May  12,     1927 

I  made  my  visit  to  the  club.     My  address  was  well 
received.      I  made  a  good  impression.      The  next  difficulty 
will  arise  because   of  the  few  opportunities  to  make  a 
speech. 

If  one   goes  to  the   same  place  too  often- -they  tire   of 
one,    and  this  is  not  getting  places.      It  would  not  make 
much  difference  how  able   one  was  if  the  same   old  gang 
were  all  that  ever  heard  him.      I  know  I  have  ability.     I 
need  opportunity. 

May  31,    1927 

I  delivered  the  Annerican  Legion  Memorial  address 
at  the  Methodist  church  here  m  Sesser  yesterday.     It 
was  well  received.      I  am  pleased.      The  plaudits  of  the 
multitude  are  like  to  new  wine  to  me. 

I  have  had  a  dream  of  a  political  appointment  to  the 
clerkship  of  the  Federal  Court  at  E.    St.    Louis.     I  did  not 
get  it.     I  needed  the  income --but  it  is  a  political  job. 
And  politics  distress  me.      I  have  no  desire  for  it.     I 
enjoy  the  people  through  public  address-not  through 
politics. 

Life  is  full  of  misery.      My  father  is  m  poor  health. 
He  is  discouraged  because  he  is  broken  up  financially. 
He  is   old --he  is  nearly  blind --he  is  suffering  with 
rheumatism.     He  needs  more  attention  than  I  am  giving 
him.     I  must  pay  closer  attention  to  him.     My  step- 
mother is  good  to  him.      I  think  I  am  too -but  I  am  busy 
and  distressed  myself.      Gerald  is   still  sick  and  has  me 
worried.      Just  now  Maurine  is  poorly.     I  myself  have 
had  severe  pains  m  my  right  side  for  months  now-- 
this  only  seems  to  bother  me  at  night --but  it  is  very 
severe  and  I  fear  may  lead  to  something  serious.     Golda 
is  still  in  the  state  hospital  and  I  worry  about  her.      My 
property  is  practically  worthless  at  this  time.     I  have 
no  income  except  my  salary  that  I  work  for.     I  am  deeply 
in  debt.     Altogether     I  am  pretty  blue.     However,    I  am 
young  and  I  must  do  all  I  can  for  father  and  all  the  rest. 

Things  may  get  better --and  I  must  be  cheerful. 
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July  21,    1937 

Money  has  a  peculiar  way  of  getting  away  from  one. 
Four  years  ago  I  was  easily  worth  twenty  five  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.      Conditions  changed.      Industry  ceased- 
prices  tumbled  down- -sickness  came--and  today  I  am 
not  worth  much  money. 

Opportunity  will  come  again  and  again  to  those  who  wait 
and  who  watch  and  who  deserve  it.      I  shall  not  be  too 
much  discouraged. 


August  9,    1927 

Gerald   seems  to  me  to  be  failing.     I  am  much  worried. 
Pa  is  in  poor  health  also.      Roscoe  and  Robert  are  both 
at  Crown  Point,    Indiana.     Delia  is  at  Crow  Agency  in 
Montana.     Alice  lives  near  Valier.     They  are  all  scattered 
and  away.      The  worry  and  care  and  expense   of  my  father 
is  very  largely  up  to  me.      None   of  them  help  much. 


October  28,    1927 

We  took  Gerald  back  to  the  hospital  and  had  his 
tonsils  removed  in  the  hope  it  would  help  him.      He  has 
been  home  four  weeks  and  appears  to  be  gaining.      I  have 
some  hope  for  him  now. 

We  went  to  West  Frankfort  and  heard  Billy  Sunday 
preach,    and  found  him  interesting- -but  not  deserving  of 
the  large  amount  of  praise  he  receives. 


November  9,    192  7 

Gerald  has  been  nnuch  worse  for  more  than  a  week 
now.     I  am  despairing  of  his  ever  recovering.     How 
pitiful  it  is.      In  spite   of  all  our  efforts  he  is  not  gaining. 
We  have  worked  over  him,    worried  about  him,    done  all 
we  knew  so  far  and  yet  he  loses. 

My  father  is  very  low.      Alice  has  taken  him  to  her 
home.      He  is  very  bad.      This  too  distresses  me.      My 
father  is  74  years   old.      For  some  reason  he  and  I  never 
got  along  as  well  as  I  could  wish.      There  were   so  many 
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things  we  did  not   see  alike.      At  times  I  think  he  hated  me. 
But  the  last  four  years  he  has  had  no  income  at  all.      We 
had  to  support  him.      The  major  portion  of  this  support 
fell  on  me.      For  the  last  year  my  own  burdens  and  expense 
have  been  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.       Some  two 
months  ago  I  called  Dr.    Webb  and  told  him  to  take  care 
of  all  medical  attention  my  father  needed  and  I  would  pay 
him- -if  necessary  for  me  to.     I  wanted  Roscoe  and  Robert 
and  Alice  to  help  with  this,     I  pressed  them  very  hard-- 
they  all  got  angry  at  me  - -result- -I  am  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family- -in  their  estimation.     I  may  have  been  wrong 
but  the   Lord  knows  I  wanted  to  be   right  and  I  have  tried  to 
be  right.      Anyway,    I  know  the  burden  of  supporting  father 
for  several  years  has  rested  on  me  to  the  extent  of  80  or 
90  per  cent  of  all  he  has  had --and  also  that  this  doctor 
bill  will  rest  on  me --and  if  he  dies --the  funeral  bill  will 
rest  on  me. 


January  13,    1928 

Time  is  a  great  equalizer  of  all  things. 

Gerald  has  been  very  sick.     It  has  been  a  valley  of 
sorrow  for  us  all.      Through  November  and  part  of  Decem- 
ber we  thought  every  day  might  be  his  last.      But  he   seems 
to  be  better  now. 

I  am  now  past  forty  years   of  age.      My  troubles  are 
beginning  to  show  on  my  body  and  my  mind.      Yet  I  try  to 
stay  cheerful.      Life  must  be  met  bravely  and  fairly. 
Sometimes  I  feel  so  hopeless  and  distressed--everything 
looks  so  dark  and  cheerle  ss- -that  I  almost  lose  all  hope  - - 
but  I  must  go  on.     I  must  not  submit  to  my  feelings.      There 
is  nothing  I  can  do  but  carry  on  the  battle. 

I  am  not  yet  old.     I  have  lived  cleanly.     I  have  been  honest. 
Surely  God  is  good  and  will  yet  give  me  a  chance  to  make 
the  world  somewhat  better  because  I  lived. 

I  am  to  begin  teaching  a  class  in  public   speaking  here 
in  Sesser  tonight. 


March  3,    1928 

My  class  in  public   speaking  has  developed  into  two 
classes   of  business  men  and  women  here  in  Sesser.      I 
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enjoy  this  work  and  am  gaining  from  it  for  myself. 

Business  conditions  are  very  bad.     Hopeless. 

Gerald  is  still  a  very  sick  boy.     I  pray  he  may  get 
well  and  strong  soon.      The  worry  about  him--the  money 
if  has  taken  for  him  and  my  father --who,    too  is  very 
sick--and  the  business  depression  have  altogether  almost 
ruined  me  financially. 

1  have  not  much  hope  for  Gerald.     I  can  only  trust  and 
pray. 

March  20,    1928 

How  everything  changes. 

Gerald  is  dead.     My  God  he  is  dead.     I  had  been 
afraid  for  months  that  he  would  die.      I  told  myself  over 
and  over  that  he  was  too  ill  and  weak  and  suffered  too 
much  to  ever  get  well.      But  now  I  know  I  never  believed 
he  would  die.      I  hoped  always  he  would  get  well.     I  do 
not  know  how  we  all  stood  the   shock  of  his  death.      It 
seemed  nnore  than  we  could  bear.      We  had  known  he  was 
bad- -almost  too  bad  to  live --yet  we  learned  after  he 
was  gone --that  we  had  not  believed  he  would  die.     Deep 
m  our  own  hearts  we  had  hoped  to  the  last. 

Even  now-  -six  days  after  his  death--it  is  hard  for 
me  to  realize  that  he  will  not  greet  me  when  I  go  in  the 
door.      We  miss  him  so  much. 

Yet  we  know  he  is  better   off.     He  is  with  God.     His  suf- 
ferings are   over-    and  he  did  suffer  so  much- -so  terribly 
and  so  long. 

He  took  sick  Dec.    15th,    1926  and  died  March  14, 
1928- -fifteen  months  of  suffering- -for  him  and  all  of 
us --but  now  those  months  seem  joyful  for  we  loved  and 
ministered  to  him  daily.      The  waiting  on  his  slightest 
wish  was  a  joy. 

His  nnother,  his  sisters,  his  brothers,  and  I--A11  of  us 
ordered  our  lives  with  his  as  the  center  of  our  thoughts 
and  activities.  He  was  the  point  from  which  we  always 
departed  and  always  returned.  For  a  year  and  a  fourth 
we  never  visited--we  never  did  any  act--except  to  con- 
sider first  its  effect  on  Gerald.     But  now  we  are  glad  that 
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we  could  do  what  we   could  to  make  him  happy  for  the  time 
he  could  live.     His  sufferings  hurt  us  too- -but  may  God 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  remove  his   s\iffering  from  our  mind 
and  only  allow  us  to  remember  the  beautiful,    the  wonder- 
ful and  happy  hours  he   spent  during  this  time.      And  he  had 
many.     He  was  always  cheerful.     He  had  a  kind  word  and 
a  pleasant  smile  for  everyone  at  all  times.      People  from 
everywhere  came  to  his  bedside  and  all  remarked  on  his 
cheerful  countenance.     He  kept  this  cheerfulness  to  the  last 
minute   of  his  dear  life.     He  greeted  all  with  a  cheery  good 
day  and  a  cheery  good  bye  when  they  left.      Oh!     My  God, 
My  God. 

When  we  buried  him  on  March  15,    he  had  that  sweet 
smile  on  his  face.     In  death  as  in  life  he   smiled.     It  was 
as  though  he  heard  the   sweet  voices  of  the  angels  and 
gave  them  the  same  sweetness  he  had  always  given  us. 
We  feel  he  must  have  been  pleased  when  he  caught  the 
vision  of  the  Heavenly  land.      Oh,    my  God.     It  was   so  hard 
to  give  him  up.      To  take  him  to  that  cold  silent  city  of  the 
dead --to  lower  his  dear  body  into  the  dark  ground  and 
come  away  and  leave  him  there. 

Others  have  lived  through  this --and  we  must.      But 
it  is  hard  to  bear.      When  he  died  it  seemed  life  was  no 
longer  worth  living.      But  we  have  six  other  children- - 
just  as  dear  who  must  have  their  try  at  life.      But  in  this 
hour  of  our  grief  we  can  scarcely  think  of  anything  but 
his  loss. 

The  evening  before  he  died,    he   said  to  me,    "Papa, 
I've   got  to  go.  "     I    do  not  know  if  he  realized  then  that 
he  was  dying.     During  his  last  night  he   said  to  me   once, 
"Pop,    stop  me."     Oh,    my  God,    the  tears  blind  my 
eyes.     I  cannot  write.     How  those  words  wrung  my 
heart.      They  echo  again  and  again  through  the  eardrums 
of  my  memory. 

How  I  did  try  to  save  him.      To  keep  him.     I  recall 
no  single  thing  which  I  could  have  done  and  did  not  do. 
All  we  knew  to  do  was  done,  --but  nothing  saved  him. 

He  is  gone.      We   suffer.      I  could  cut  out  my  own 
heart  if  it  would  do  any  good. 

Red  Mathis  was  the  Undertaker.      Rev.    Day  of  DuQuoin 
Christian  church  preached  the  funeral.      A  very  large  crowd 
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attended  the  funeral.      Everyone  was  good  and  kind.      The 
presence  of  so  many  friends  helped  some.      The  day  of 
the  funeral  was  a  cold  bad  stormy  day.     It  snowed  all  day 
long.      The   roads  were  muddy  and  bad.      We  went  to  the 
cemetery.      The  storm  was  terrible.      The   roads  were  so 
bad  only  a  few  went  to  the  cemetery.      There  were  many 
flowers.      A  spray  from  the  teachers   of  the  public   schools-- 
a  beautiful  one  from  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools- - 
one  from  the  Senior  class  of  high  school --one  from  the 
entire  high  school--one  from  Kathryn's  sewing  class-- 
one  from  the  two  public   speaking  classes  which  I  am 
teaching- -one  from  local  Masonic  lodge- -one  from  local 
Lion's  club- -one  from  the   Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Valier-- 
all  these  touched  my  heart  deeply. 

Grandpa  Martel's  family  joined  m  giving  one --and  we  got 
a  beautiful  one  for  our  own  family. 

This  record  makes  the  heart  bleed  anew--but  T  am 
glad  nevertheless  to  be  able  to  write  it  down.      If  it  please 
God  to  let  me  live  for  many  years  yet- -perhaps  m  the 
years  to  come  it  will  be  sweet  to  read  this  again.     And  at 
my  death- -if  it  chance  that  the  children  shall  ever  read 
this  it  may  please  them  to  see  the  record  of  how  Gerald 
lived  and  died  - -not  that  they  get  joy  from  it  - -but  that  they 
may  know  how  dear  he  was  to  everyone  who  knew  him. 

But  now  Gerald's  record  is  about  written.      His  race 
is  run.     It  was  very  brief- -but  thank  God --he  lived  well 
and  died  bravely.     We  never  let  him  know  we  thought  the 
end  was  near.     I  am  sure  at  times  he  thought  it  was  so-- 
but  if  he  did  he  never  said  so.      He  loved  us  all  so  much. 
He  loved  everyone  but  he  especially  loved  his  high  school. 
They  were  good  to  him.      We  had  his  class  ring  buried 
with  him.     He  looked  good,    and  pure,    and  happy--even  m 
death.      The  race   of  my  oldest  boy  has  been  run.      He  was 
a  dear,    dear  lad.      If  I  had  hundreds  of  pages  to  write 
about  him,    I  could  never  say  as  much  as  I  should  like  to. 
He  was  keenly  intelligent.     He  was  unusually  optimistic 
even  in  the  face   of  the  greatest   suffering.     He  was  a 
beautiful  boy.     I  coald  only  write  and  re -write   of  my 
love  for  him.      And  how  I  miss  him. 

It  is  enough.      All  that  is  necessary  has  been  said.      The 
future  lies  ahead.      We  must  carry  on  for  our  own  sake 
and  the  sake  of  the   rest  of  the  children.      The  future  lies 
ahead  of  us.      May  God  help  us  all  to  live   on- -cheerfully- - 
happy  in  the  remainder  of  our  dear,    dear  family- -and  at 
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last  may  we  all  be   re -united  with  Gerald  in  that  happier 
and  better  land.      God  me  merciful  to  all  of  us.      Amen! 


June  9,    1928 

My  father  died  on  the    1st  day  of  April,    1928.      Now 
mother,    father,    my  oldest  son,    are  gone.     Many  things 
tend  to  make   one   so  hopeless  and  sad  that  one  does  not 
get  settled  back  into  the   old  daily  grind  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  still  debating  what  I  can  do  to  earn  a  living. 

June  20,    1928 

I  am  anxious  and  worried.     I  am  not  able  to  cast   off 
a  feeling  impending  disaster.      The  world  is  all  right.     I 
am  honest   -  I  live   squarely,    I  have  nothing  of  moment  to 
fear- -I  must  take  more  time  to  just  be  comfortable  and 
enjoy  life  from  day  to  day. 

August    11,    1928 


We   spent  last  Monday  at  Shawneetown,    Illinois  and 
spent  the  day  on  the   Lake  there.      Had  a  nice  time.     Saw 
the  Ohio  River.     Had  lots   of  fish.      Louie   Lewis's  family. 
Evert,    Olin  and  Elmer  Veach's  families  went  with  us. 
Saw  a  nice  collection  of  Indian  Relics   --  also  a  handmade 
flag  made  during  Revolutionary  War --also  a  letter  written 
by  Charles  Giteau. 

Bud  DeLapp  and  family  drove  in  last  evening  from 
Oregon  for  a  visit.      Their  first  trip  home  in  fourteen  years, 

I  have   signed  a  contract  to  write  insurance  in  Sesser 
again,    getting  the  agency  for  the  Springfield  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  company.     Also  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
company.     If  I  can  add  some  more  fire  companies  and  get 
a  volume   of  business  will  be  able  to  earn  a  little  money, 
although  not  much  for  there  is  not  much  safe  business  in 
Sesser. 


August  25,    1928 

I  am  blue  and  discouraged.      I  would  sure  like  to  leave 
Sesser.     So  many  things  appear  wrong  in  Sesser. 
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Minnie  Davis  has  asked  me  to  sign  an  application  to 
get  Jim  a  pardon.     It  is  not  right  so  soon,    after  the  crinne 
he  connnnitted.     Most  people  are   signing.      That  leaves 
them  to  get  sore  at  me  alone.     I  do  not  think  people   sign 
because  they  want  him  out  but  because  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  refuse. 

The  mines  are  idle.      Times  are  hard.      All  in  all  I 
am  much  discouraged  and  should  like  to  leave  Sesser    -- 
but  where  to  go,    what  to  do.     I  am  deeply  in  debt.     I  have 
considerable  property  but  it  won't  sell  now. 

I  still  want  to  study  medicine.      But  that  would  take 
six  or  seven  years  and  cost  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars.      With  what  I  owe  that  would  hopelessly  sink 
my  family  if  I  were  to  die   suddenly  at  the  end  of  school. 
I  have  debated  this  for  years.     I  am  no  nearer  a  solution. 
My  life  will  be  a  partial  failure  if  I  never  go  to  school. 

I  should  like  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Everett 
Carlton.      Why  not  ? 


September  4,    1928 

A  few  days  a  go  while   so  blue  about  all  these  dis- 
couraging things  I  made  up  my  mind  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  studying  medicine  yet.      I  wrote  Carlton 
and  asked  his  opinion.     He  suggested  meeting  him  at 
Mt.    Vernon,    Illinois  as  they  would  be  there   on  Sunday. 
So  we  met  them  there.      We  talked  it  over. 

I  find  it  would  take  me   seven  years  to  finish.     I 
would  then  be  47  years   old.      Leaves  too  short  a  time  for 
practise.      Beside  it  woiild  cost  more  than  I  can  afford. 

I  guess  I  had  best  abandon  the  idea  once  and  for  all. 
I  guess  I  am  too  old  for  any  kind  of  schooling  unless  it 
would  be   some  special  short  course.      Carlton  was  neither 
encouraging  nor  discouraging- -he  just  presented  the  facts 
as  he  saw  them  and  left  it  that  way.     He  is  a  splendid  man. 

The  mines  are  beginning  to  look  like  work.     If  they 
would  work  steadily  for  a  few  years  I  would  have  enough 
to  live  on  comfortably.     More  than  I  could  earn  in  first 
five  years  out  of  school.     I  write  "FINIS"  to  medical  school. 
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September  20,    1928 

I  am  writing  fire  insurance.     I  know  about  it.     It  is 
profitable  when  you  get  the  business. 

I  am  coming  to  believe  more  and  more  in  luck.      That 
there  is  a  Providence  that  guides  us  in  our  destinie  s- -our 
successes  and  failures.     It  may  well  be  that  God  in  his 
Infinite  wisdome  is  the  cause   of  what  we  all  term  luck. 
His  purposes  are  being  wrought  in  all  our  lives.      God  has 
always  seemed  real  to  me    --  but  now   --  I  trust,    nay,    I 
pray  that  He  may  become  nearer  and  dearer  to  me.      This 
brings  back  a  former  idea  expressed  elsewhere    --  if 
"God  has  use  for  me,    He  will  show  me  the  way.  "     I  shall 
go  on  and  up.      But  I  must  assist  by  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  do  the  very  best  I  can  --  not  bury  my  talents   -- 
but  use  them.      To  him  that  hath  --  more   shall  be  given. 
Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

The  biggest  thing  m  life  if  one  would  be   successful 
is   "Desire.  "     If  we  want  a  thing  badly  enough,    we  can  get 
it  (within  reason). 


October   11,    1928 

I  have  a  class  of  business  men  in  Christopher.  They  are 
doing  good  work  and  the  personal  contacts  there  are  good 
for  me . 

My  insurance  business  is  very  slow--and  does  not 
amount  to  much  but  it  will  get  better  I  am  sure. 


December  27,    1928 

It  is  the   general  experience  of  men  to  lose  their  illu- 
sions at  about  middle  age.     I  suppose  I  am  running  true 
to  form.      As  men  get  older,    see  more   of  the  world  and 
worldliness,    they  are  bound  to  lose  their  absolute  faith 
in  the  usual  run  of  mankind.      It  is  inevitable. 


January  4,    1929 

The  holidays  have  come  and  gone.      I  did  not  attend 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  year  in  Sunday  School.     It  was  annual 
election.      They  re-elected  me  for  another  year  as 
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superintendent  anyway.     I  am  rather  pleased  about  that. 
I  am  nnore  interested  in  being  right   --in  being  justified 
in  my  line  of  action  than  in  people's  actual  opinion,    but 
I  care  for  their  opinion,    too. 


February  14,     1929 

I  received  word  yesterday  that  Everett  Carlton  had 
died  suddenly.     He  lived  in  St.    Louis.     It  was  a  great  shock 
to  me.     The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  well  and  looked 
fine.     He  had  just  gotten  to  where  he  could  make  a  satis- 
factory living  for  himself  and  family  and  do  useful  things 
in  the  world.     I  do  not  see  why  he  was  taken.     I  sympa- 
thise with  his  family.      They  had  denied  themselves  that 
he  nriight  have  a  great  success  and  just  as  this  looked 
within  his  reach  to  be  taken  away.      We  do  not  understand. 

Life  is  a  curious  mixture.      Love  - -gratification- - 
grief- -loss --all  mixed  together  in  hopeless  fashion.      The 
family--  husband-  -wife  --children-  -father  - -mother  - -son-  - 
brother  - -sister- -one  taken,    the  rest  grieving.      We  are 
not  conscious  of  good  health  or  happiness  until  we  lose 
them.     Death  is  inevitable  - -inescapable.     We  know  yet 
we  are  never  ready.      We  live  - -we  are  c  ontented- -we  gain 
a  livelihood--we  are  congenial- -economical--and  yet 
tragedy  stalks  on  every  hand. 


March   14,     1929 

A  memorial  day.      One  year  ago  Gerald  was  taken 
from  us.      What  a  great  grief!     His  bright   smile  and  real 
optimism  meant  much  to  us  all. 

Life  is   so  mixed  up.      There  are   so  many  'dark' 
places.      I  do  not  quite  understand  life.     I  pray  for  guidance 
that  I  may  live  right- -that  none   shall  ever  shed  one  tear 
for  what  wrong  I  have  ever  done.      I  have  done  none  inten- 
tionally and  I  trust  I  never  shall. 


March  15,    1929 

Mark  Gassaway,    Postmaster  at  Herrin,    has  pleaded 
guilty  to  embezzlement.     Has  been  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary.     Why  did  he  do  it?     What  makes  men  do  that  which 
is  wrong?     I  see  men  and  women  carrying  on  wrong  acts 
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almost  daily.      Men  and  wonnen  conne  through  the  post 
office  who  are  clandestinely  in  love  with  each  other. 
Sex  affairs.     It  is  wrong  and  will  lead  them  to  ruin. 


March  21,    1929 

I  am  having  trouble   settling  my  father's  estate.     It 
gives  me  considerable  worry.      And  expense.      But  I 
shall  see  that  his  doctor's  bill  and  funeral  bill  are  paid. 


May  14,     1929 

The  Sesser  State  Bank  has  failed,     I  had  feared  it 
would  do  so  for  years. 


May  18,    1929 

Many  have  asked  for  me  to  be  Receiver  for  the 
closed  State  Bank.  A  few  asked  Mr.  Chapman.  He 
wanted  it  and  worked  hard  for  it.     I  did  not.     He   gets  it. 


May  29,    1929 

Lida  IS  real  sick.      The  doctors  said  she  had  appendi- 
citis.     We  took  her  to  DuQuom  hospital.      They  operated 
on  her  at  about  midnight  and  by  one   o'clock  she  was  in 
her  room. 


May  31,     1929 

Lida  is  pretty  bad  but  we  are  hoping  for  the  best.      One 
is  inclined  to  say  again  and  again- -life  is  hard.      This 
worry  distresses  me.      The  danger   she  is  m.      The  expense 
of  the  hospital  added  to  what  I  have  already  makes  things 
look  blue . 


June   7,    1929 

I  thank  God--I  am  grateful.     I  think  God  has  answered 
my  prayers  and  Lida  will  get  well.     I  am  sincerely  thankful. 
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But  now  I  must  face  my  financial  condition.     In  order 
to  pay  this  bill  on  top  of  all  the   others  I  nnust  sell  property 
rapidly  and  at  whatever  1  can  get  it  to  bring.      Her  bill 
will  be  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  and  my  total  debt  is 
around  $9000.  00.     If  anyone  were  every  justified  in 
throwing  up  one's  hands  and  taking  the  bankrupt  law  I 
would  be--but  I  WON'T  do  that.     I  can  and  will  pay  out. 


July  13,     1929 

Lida  IS  home  and  almost  well.      That  is  glorious. 

My  finances  worry  me.  I  dream  about  them  daily. 
They  so  obsess  me  that  they  are  about  the  only  things  I 
can  think  of  to  write  about. 

It   seems  to  me   R.    D.    Webb  is  not  as  helpful  as  he 
might  be.     He  was  much  more   solicitious  when  we  had 
two  banks.     I  size  him  up  to  be  a  supreme  egotist  and 
superlatively  selfish.      He  has  some  good  qualities  and  I 
am  helpless  now--or  I  would  be  inclined  to  raise  a  fuss 
with  him  about  some  things  that  look  like  cussedness  to 
me.     I  admit  at  times  I  have  a  feeling  he  is  a  sham-- 
appearing  honest  to  all- -but  being  deep  down  extremely 
dishonest.      Time  will  tell  and  it  will  level  all  things. 
Our  lives  and  their  problems  are   of  little  moment  in  the 
general  scheme   of  things  and  all  things  bad  will  be   rooted 
out. 

Fred  Yung  shot  himself  this  morning. 

July  20,    1929 

Times  are  hard  and  property  valueless.     I  wonder 
what  to  do.     So  long  since  we  felt  hopeful  and  prosperous 
that  all  I  want  to  talk  about  is  finance.     I  should  succeed 
largely  in  life.      But  environnnent  has  so  hemmed  me  in 
that  I  drift  and  worry. 

I  feel  I  have  been  at  least  partially  a  failure.  Yet  I 
desire  and  try. 

I  stopped  to  glance  back  through  this  record.  I  find 
a  note  of  worry  and  fear  prevailing  throughout  the  record. 
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August   17,    1929 

Last  night  I  made  an  address  to  a  large  audience  in 
Zeigler.      They  were  celebrating  the   success   of  their 
junior  league  baseball  team.     It  was  a  nice  meeting  and 
a  good  banquet.     I  enjoyed  it.      The  people  seemed  to 
enjoy  my  speech. 

September  24,    1929 

Work  is    scarce.      Money  is  scarce.      For   seven  years 
now  my  property  here  has  been  a  burden  and  an  expense. 
I  have  lost  money  steadily.      Gerald  was   sick  for  fifteen 
months  and  died,  my  father  was   sick  for  a  long  time  and 
I  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  money.    Lida  was  seriously  ill 
and  had  an  expensive   operation.      My  family  are   getting 
at  an  expensive  age.      The  Sesser  State  Bank  is  broke  and 
tied  up  a  vast  amount  of  local  credit --and  caused  me  to 
have  to  take  back  the  McGmnis  farm  with  its  attendant 
expense . 

Altogether  I  have  had  a  long  run  of  hard  luck --or 
call  it  what  you  will,     1   owe  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 
But  I  am  fairly  welL      My  family  is  well.      If  times  get 
better  I  will  be  able  to  do  better.      If  it  all  breaks  me  up 
and  I  deed  all  my  property  to  pay  my  debts,    I  still  can 
begin  over.      I  nnust  not  worry. 


October  30,    1929 

Robert  R.    Ward,    well-known  and  important  figure 
m  county  affairs  and  finance,    head  of  the  Benton  State 
Bank,    fell  off  a  ladder  of  his  farm  silo  and  died.     It 
looks  like   suicide. 

Tales  about  it  are  ugly.      The  Benton  State  Bank  is 
closed  and  is  being  audited.      Rumor  says  it  is  broke. 
The  Thompsonville   state  bank  is  closed.      People  are 
all  scared.      They  are  talking  about  our  own  First 
National  Bank.     Somehow  I  feel  our  first  National  is 
safe  and  sound.      But  it  nnay  not  be. 

The   stock  market  which  has  been  soaring  to  unheard 
of  heights  is  bad  hit  and  stocks  are  falling.      This  may 
bring  disaster  to  the  country  generally.     We  are  going 
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through  a  great  crisis.      If  prices  were  to  fall  way  down 
to  nothing  it  would  ruin  the  country  financially.      Possibly 
wipe   out  all  our  private  fortunes  as  well  as  break  most 
of  the  banks  of  the  country.      No  one  can  tell  now. 


May   14,    1930 

Business  conditions  are  bad.      Very  bad,     I  have  been 
able  to  reduce  my  personal  debts  only  very  slightly  if  at 
all.     I  have  not  allowed  them  to  mount  for  some  time  now-- 
and  really  have  retired  some --but  they  are  still  large. 

On  Sept.    10,    1925  I  was  m  debt  $6300.00 

On  Sept.    24,    1929  8800,00 

May  14,    1930  9065.  00 

The   growth  from   1925  to   1929  is  accounted  for  by  sickness. 
I  am  holding  it  m  fair  shape  but  am  not  getting  out. 


June  28,    1930 

I  have  just  balanced  my  cash  book.      Times  continue 
hard  and  money  scarce. 

I  ami  listing  for  future   reference  my  debts  as  nearly 
accurate  as  is  possible.      They  are  so  many- -and  so 
large --it  is  difficult  to  be  exact  to  the  dollar  but  I  am 
trying.      Heretofore  the  totals  have  been  approximate 
rather  than  exact. 

First  Nat'l  Bank  $4640.00 

Sesser  State  Bk.  2100.00 

C.  C.    Elhston  500. 00 

Sesser  Loan  Co.  1200.00 

Dr.    Webb  55.  00 

My  father's  death  680.  00  (his  debts) 

Dr.    Baker  150.  00 

9325. 00 

With  some  miscellaneous  items  here  and  there  it  would 
take  9500,00  to  square  me  up.  Where  in  the  world  will 
all  this  come  from? 

This  draws  interest  at  about  the  rate    of  two  dollars 
per  day.      The  most  rigid  economy  will  be  necessary. 

Then sell sell sell sell. 
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September   15,    1930 

Since  the  last  record  some  important  things  have 
happened.     I  have  tried  hard  and  luck  of  good  fortune 
has  favored  me.     I  have  sold  the  McGinnis  orchard  farm. 
It  has  helped  my  financial  condition  immensely. 

I  got  for  the  farm  in  cash,    $4000.  00;  notes, 
$1750.00;   and  a  good  house  and  two  lots  on  east  side  of 
town.     I  paid  out  the  $4000.  00  in  cash  at  once  on  my 
debts.     I  cleared  up  the  Sesser  state  bank  loan.     I  only 
owe  now: 

First  Nat'l  Bank  3000.00 

C.    C.    Elliston  500.  00 

Bldg  &  Loan  1200. 00 

Father's  Debts  680.00 


5380. 00 


I  have  reduced  it  materially  but  it  is  not  done.      We 
are  in  a  better  strategic  position.      Thank  goodness. 


February  6,    1931 

The  First  National  Bank  has  gone  broke  and  it  now 
is  closed.     It  failed  to  open  on  the  morning  of  Dec.    13th, 
1930.      On  Monday  morning,    Dec.    15th,    Don  Lionberger 
shot  and  killed  himself.      This  is  another  calamity  to  the 
community.      From  this  and  the  general  financial  conditions 
of  the  country  the  people's  and  especially  one's  own  finan- 
cial condition  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 


June  22,    1931 

Things  generally  are  very  bad.      But  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  my  own  affairs  in  much  better  shape. 
I  sold  the  house  on  the  east  side  that  I  had  taken  in  on 
the  farm  trade  with  Ben  Jurcich  for  $1200.  00  cash.      This, 
too,    has  been  applied  on  my  debts.      Beside  this  I  have 
applied  all  I  have  received  from  every  source  that  I  could 
possibly  spare.     I  am  gaining  on  my  own  debts   rapidly 
at  this  time. 
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September  2,    1931 

I  now  owe   only 

Defunct  First  Nat' 1  Bank  2200.00 

Interest  on  same  and  doctors  400.00 

2600. 00 
Except  the  balance   on  father's  debts. 

The   only  things  that  I  can  record  are  my  finances. 
They  have  become   so  important  they  displace  everything 
else  of  any  interest. 

Comparative  financial  statement: 

Sept.    10,    1925  --  debts                      6300.00 

Sept.    24,    1929  8800.00 

May  30,    1930  9500,00 

Sept.    15,    1930  5500.00 

Feb.    6,     1931  5000.00 

Sept.    2,    1931  2600,00 

To  go  down  from  $9500  to  $2600  or  to  pay  seven  thousand 
dollars   on  debts  in  a  little   over  one  year  in  these  very 
hard  times  is  an  accomplishment  to  be  proud  of.     And  I 
am  proud  and  thankful. 

On  August  2,    my  wife  and  I  left  the  children  at  home 
and  went  visiting  and  vacationing.      We  drove  through 
southern  Mo.    across  Arkansas  from  North  to  South-- 
stopped  at  Newport  and  visited  with  Eunice  Bowen--and 
at  Magnolia  and  visited  with  Uncle  Charles  Martel,    and 
then  down  through  Shreveport,    La.    and  across  to  Dallas, 
Texas.     Visited  Uncle  Bert  Martel  and  then  to  Ft.    Worth 
and  visited  Uncle  Dick's,    Uncle   Ben's  and  the  Ericsman's. 
Then  we  drove  to  Muskogee,    Okla.  ,    the  nicest  little  burg 
on  the  trip;  then  to  Tulsa  and  then  through  the  corner  of 
Kansas  and  then  home.     We  had  a  fine  time  and  it  was 
good  for  us  . 


November    19,     1931 

My  44th  birthday.      A  beautiful  sunshiny  day.      A  fairly 
pleasant  life.      My  health,    which  has  been  from  bad  to  poor 
for  a  couple   of  years,    seems  to  be  improving.     My  two 
weeks  vacation  last  August  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point 
and  I  believe  I  am  now  gaining. 
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My  compelling  desire  to  record  my  financial  condi- 
tion must  be  indulged  once  more.     I  have  again  materially 
improved  my  financial  condition.      Ben  Jurich  owed  me  a 
balance  of  $1750.  00  on  the  farm  which  he  was  to  have  for 
three  years.      More  than  one  year  had  gone  by.      The 
interest  and  all  amounted  to  some    1900.  00  and  a  few  days 
ago,    I  sold  that  debt  due  me  to  Charles  Gualdoni.      It  gave 
me  the  needed  cash  at  once  to  apply  on  my  debts  and  stop 
seven  per  cent  interest  and  get  them  out  of  the  way.      So 
it  pleased  me  immensely. 

My  obligations  now  are: 

Bal  due  First  Nat'l  Bank   -  including  interest  575.00 

Drs.    Baker  and  Webb   -  doctor  bills  175.  00 

750. 00 

Only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  yet  to  pay  plus  of 
course  taxes  as  they  come  due.     I  can  spare  a  reasonable 
sum  each  month  to  pay  this  amount  of  debt.      There  is  no 
longer  much  doubt  that  I  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  pay  all 
my  debts  at    100  cents   on  the  dollar.      Very  few  men  here 
will  be  able  to  do  this. 


January  29,     1932 

Depression  is  here  with  a  vengeance.      Money  scarce- 
factories,    mines,    and  everything  at  a  standstill.      No 
wages.      People  living  in  houses  rent  free.      Free  food 
and  clothing  dispensed  at  charity  store. 


February  10,     1932 

Glancing  back  through  these  pages  I  am  astonished  at 
the  frequency  over  the  long  years  past  when  all  the  people 
are  in  hard  stress  financially.     I  am  beginning  to  learn 
that  this  is  the  chronic  condition  of  practically  all  families 
at  all  times.     In  our  own  case  we  have  been  'hard  up' 
nearly  our  whole  life.     It  has  been  practically  chronic 
with  us.      Even  in  good  years- -and  there  were   several  we 
kept  ourselves  poor  m  cash  by  investing  in  property  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  we  could  later  gain  from  the  in- 
vestments.     And  in  fair  times  we  got  dfeeper  in  debt.      Of 
course  much  of  that  was  brought  about  through  sickness 
and  other  unavoidable  casualty.     However  in  worse  times 
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I  have  paid  most  all  my  debts. 

However,    I  am  convinced  of  several  facts  that  are 
only  prophetic  but  I  believe  them. 

1.  The  co\intry  will  return  to  prosperity. 

2.  Every  individual  who  tries  will  be  able 
to  earn  a  living. 

3.  Careful  economy  is  necessary  for  every- 


4.      Opportunity  will  occur  to  one  again  and 
again. 

5o     Daily  preparation  so  as  to  be   ready  for 
opportunity  is  essential. 

6.      Worry  will  not  help--only  hinder. 

Then  from  above  I  list  some  things  for  me  to  see  to 
personally. 

1.      Cease  worrying.       2.      Be  economical.       3.     Earn  all 
I  can.       4.      Conserve  what  I  have.         5.      Be  fair.      Be 
studious.       6.      Remain  in  one  job  till  a  better  one  presents 
itself.       7.      Do  less  dreaming  and  more  doing.       8.      Lose 
my  own  hopes  in  service  to  family  and  others,    and  thus 
gain  more  than  I  have  lost. 

I  have  made  an  agreement  with  the  Mrs.    in  hope   of 
assisting  financial  problem.      I  give  my  wife  each  month 
$50.  00.     With  that  she  feeds  and  clothes  the  family. 
Except  me.      If  she  has  any  left  she  lays  it  away  as  per- 
sonal savings  for  herself. 

Now,    this  does  only  one  thing.      It  gives  all  a  greater 
incentive  to  save.      We  alTare  one   so  far  as  what  each  has. 
But  perhaps  the   system  will  help  us  to  save  more  and  it 
creates  interest  in  watching  the  money. 


May  2,    1932 

I  made  the  commencement  address  for  the  local  8th 
grade  graduating  class  at  local  high  school  building  last 
night.     It  was  well  recieved.     I  am  to  make  the  8th  grade 
address  at  Valier  on  May  2,    and  at  Buckner  May  6th.     I 
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am  rather  vain  of  these  little   successes.      I  got  ten 
dollars  for  the  two  out  of  town.      Ten  each.      This  added 
to  other   small  amounts  here  and  there  add  to  my  income. 
If  I  can  get  out  of  debt  I  will  not  be  so  bad  off. 

For  many  years  we  lived  as  we   chose.      When  we 
wanted  some  extra  money  we  borrowed  it.      This  method 
was  wrong.     I  see  that  now.     Any  family  should  live  on 
less  than  income  - -unless  it  would  be  for  temporary  times 
because   of  sickness  or  other  calatnity.      An  investment  in 
a  farm  for  security  in  time   of  stress--one' s  home,    and 
business  house  are  the   only  real  estate   one  should  have 
for  keeping.      Other  property  should  be   sold  any  tinne  it 
will  show  a  profit  and  should  be  owned  solely  like  a  mer- 
chant owns  merchandise,    simply  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 


June   15,    1932 

At  the  bankrupt  sale   of  property  of  Louie   Yung  I 
purchased  two  small  brick  business  buildings  for  $610.00. 
This  is  a  capital  investment  and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  wise, 
However  I  wanted  them  to  have  a  place  to  run  my  own 
business  some  day.      This  investment  adds  to  my  debts, 
which  I  regret,    but  I  feel  it  was  a  wise  move. 


June   18,    1932 

Chas.    Gualdoni   shot  and  killed  Joe  Garbierio  last 
evening.      The  Building  and  Loan  Ass'n  here  had  a  nnort- 
gage  on  this  man's  house.     He  did  not  pay.     The  mortgage 
was  foreclosed  and  the  house   sold  to  Joe  Eovaldi.      After 
some  months  Eovaldi  had  the  court  throw  Garbierio  out 
of  the  house.     He   got  sore  and  I  understand  quarreled  with 
both  Eovaldi  and  Gualdoni  at  different  times.      One  quarrel 
resulted  in  the  killing.      This  fatal  result  distresses  me 
more  than  I  can  tell.     I  am  so  sorry  about  it.     I  feel  keenly 
for  the  widow  and  children--also  for  the  man  who  killed 
him  even  though  it  may  turn  out  it  was  in  full  self-defense. 


August  23,    1932 

Today  I  have  a  family  m  good  health,  we  have  plenty 
of  everything  necessary  to  eat  and  wear,  and  many  other 
blessings  - -which  we  should  and  do  appreciate.  But,  the 
children  are  to  be  educated,    and  I  am  insecure  about  what 
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will  happen  to  may  wife  and  me  in  our  old  age.     This 
constantly  compels  my  attention.     Occasionally,   however, 
I  am  learning  to  shove  that  out  of  my  mind  and  just 
enjoy  today.      However,    again,    because  I  am  proud  I 
have  done  as  well  as  I  have  I  must  list  my  debts.      They 
are  positively  decreasing. 

I  owe  the  Receiver  for  First  National  Bank  243.00 

I  owe  Postal  Savings  account  No.    385  approx.  400.  00 

I  owe  Dr.    Baker  a  balance  of  75.  00 

This  a  total  of  approximately  $718.  00 

which  I  am  still  m  debt.      Beside  this  I  owe   some   one 
hundred  dollars  in  back  taxes   on  some  property  of  ques- 
tionable worth  under  present  conditions.      But  about 
$800.  00  would  put  me   on  top  of  the  world  at  this  minute  - - 
for  nnuch  of  these  back  taxes  I  will  never  pay  unless  the 
property  itself  will  get  to  where  it  will  rent  and  I  can  pay 
them  out  of  income   on  property  itself.     Approximately 
$718.  00  will  wipe   out  my  moral  deficit;  I  mean  by  moral 
that  this  amount  must  be  paid  to  satisfy  my  own  idea  of 
absolute  honesty  m  living.     Surely  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  pay  this.      I  have  cut  down  my  personal  indebtedness 
from  about  ten  thousand  dollars  to  seven  hundred  since 
the  closing  of  the  banks  here  and  in  the  face   of  great 
econonaic  distress,    generally. 

I  consider  this  an  accomplishment  of  some  merit 
under    the  difficulties.      Very  few  people  have  done   so 
well.     In  doing  this  I  have   sold  much  property- -much  of 
it  at  sacrifice  prices  in  order  to  clear  it  all  up.      1  do 
not  at  this  time  regret  any  sale  I  have  made. 

Also,    I  have  added  some  property  which  I  consider 
more  valuable  to  my  holdings.     I  now  own  a  vacant  corner 
lot  at  east  corner  of  block   12  in  original  plat  of  Sesser 
which  I  consider  valuable  m  the  future  for  filling  station 
purposes.     I  own   11/2  lots  in  center  of  block  6  on  which 
is   situated  a  brick  building  60  feet  long  and  37  1/2  feet 
wide  and  separated  into  two  rooms.      These  are  very  good 
little  business  rooms  and  I  anticipate  they  will  prove 
very  valuable  in  the  future.      By  very  valuable  I  mean  they 
are   sure  to  be  worth  some  three  thousand  dollars  at  least 
in  the  years  to  conne.      They  should  ultimately  pay  me  a 
steady  rental  income  for  years  which  should  not  be  less 
than  $25.  00  monthly.      I  own  two  good  little  4-room  dwellings 
that  will  eventually  pay  me  an  income   of  at  least  ten  dollars 
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each  month.      These  three  buildings  will  surely  bring  me 
$35.  00  monthly  income  averaged  throughout  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years.      I  feel  sure   of  that.      Then  I 
have  a  good  home.     Modest  but  well-built,    well  located 
and  good  enough.      Then  I  have  a  good  farm- -well  located 
and  I  will  be  able  ultimately  to  make  it  pay  me  an  in- 
come.     This  farm--this  home --these  brick  business   rooms- 
and  perhaps  the  two  4-room  houses  I  want  to  keep.      All 
other  holdings  must  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  can  be 
done  considering  their  value  and  the   opportxinity  as  it 
arises.      This  other  property  consists   of: 

one  five -room  house --which  was  my  father's  home 

one  five -room  house  my  father  owned 

one  four-room  house   on  railroad  street,    mine   outright 

the  corner  lot --lot  one  in  block  twelve   original  plat 

and  one -fourth  of  lot  two  adjoining  above   corner  lot. 

then,    my  undivided  one -third  interest  in  the  land  we 
acquired  in  LaGrande  addition  to  Sesser. 


August  Z7,    1932 

I  have  just  gossiped  with  Harl  Brayfield.      A  few 
months  ago  some  men  murdered  an  old  farmer  near 
Carmi  for  his  money.      All  were  convicted  and  one  was 
condemned  to  death.      This  man's  name  was  Elmer  Gray. 
Last  evening  he  was  electrocuted  at  the  penitentiary  at 
Chester.      Harl  Brayfield  and  Brooks  Hutson  went  to  see 
it.     Harl  was  telling  me  his  impressions.      They  were 
unpleasant.      He   said  he  was  acquainted  with  one   of  the 
guards  there.    League  Simons  of  Valier,    who  had  stood 
part  of  the  death  watch  with  this  man  before  he  was  put 
to  death.     Simons  said  Gray  laughed  and  joked  with  the 
men  to  the  last,    that  he  was  thoroughly  bad,    bad  all  the 
way  through,    that  he  had  spent  some  years  m  the  pen 
before  he  was  released  and  that  he  was   out  just  a  few 
weeks  when  he  committed  this  crime  and  was  then  con- 
demned to  death.     He  was  a  real  bad  man. 

Now--my  thought  is  this:     Perhaps  this  was  a  bad 
man.     I  suppose  he  was.      Then-  what  chance  has  society 
with  such  a  man.     He  has  no  conscience.      He  is  only 
afraid  of  being  caught  at  his  crime  So     If  caught  he  feels 
that  he  is  just  unfortunate  - -a  part  of  the  gambler's 
chance--that  it  is  just  his  time  to  lose  and  so  he  goes 
to  death  boldly  defiant.      Trying  to  be  a  good  loser.      No 
other  idea.     Society  cannot  combat  such  evil  minds. 
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Anyone  who  would  dread  to  have  the  life  of  anyone  on 
his  own  hands  cannot  protect  himself  from  such  men. 

We  are  placing  Lida  in  Carbondale  for  the  winter 
and  were  down  there  yesterday  and  found  her  a  rooming 
house  where  she  and  Geneva  Lewis  may  sleep,    study, 
cook  their  meals,    and  go  to  school.      This  will  cost 
nnoney,    but  we  do  not  care  if  we  can  only  get  it  to  spend, 
and  we  are  hoping  we  may  be  able  to  send  all  the  boys 
and  girls  to  school. 

Alice  wrote   one   of  their  mules  died.      We  plan  to 
drive  there  tomorrow  and  visit  and  console  with  them. 
It  is  all  we  can  do.     She  is  raising  Golda's  two  children 
and  we   should  help  her  and  are  willing  to  do  so;  but  are 
not  really  able  now  to  help  much. 

My  own  health  is  only  fair --not  good --and  it  is 
made  worse  by  the  load  I  am  carrying.      I  am  prone  to 
worry  about  everything- -and  practically  all  are  brought 
about  by  other  people. 

Golda  at  Anna --Alice  and  her  affairs --and  the 
local  building  and  loan  problems--  and  the   general 
conditions  of  the  people  and  the  miner's--and  the 
unrest  prevailing- -all  this  distresses  me  and  I  do  not 
see  a  Single  bright  spot  on  the  horizon. 
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"I  am  still  harassed  by- 
Chapter  4  IMAGININGS  OF  CALAMITY." 

In  spite  of  the  fantastic  burden  Roy  carried  in  these  troubled  years, 
rays  of  hope  and  optimism  were  beginning  to  shine  through  by  the  end  of 
1932.      His  worries  were  not  at  an  end  by  any  means,    and  even  though  he 
could  not  see  "a  single  bright  spot  on  the  horizon,  "  the  worst  of  his  cal- 
amities were  over. 

He  had  had  three  monstrous  concerns  that  caused  him  to  lose 
sleep.      The  first  was  simply  the  possibility  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
earn  a  living.      Many  families  in  Sesser  were  destitute  and  some  had  been 
on  public  charity  for  years  before  the   stock  market  crash.      With  Roy's 
pride  and  ambition  and  sense   of  worth,    the  thought  of  accepting  handouts 
of  food  from  public  relief  was  a  night  mare. 

The   second  was  the  worry  about  leaving  the   Post  office  and  its 
guaranteed  monthly  salary--even  though  it  was  pathetically  small--in  the 
depths  of  the  depression.      He  was  convinced  that  he  should  not  stay  longer 
on  the  meagre  salary.      He   said  many  times  in  later  years  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  work  for  a  salary- -that  if  you  are  worth  a  certain  amount  to  an 
employer  then  you  are  actually  earning  twice  that  or  he  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  you;  hence  you  were  better  off  in  business  for  yourself.      Also  he  was 
prepared  for  the  Democratic  victory  in   1932  and  knew  full  well  that  the  new 
administration  would  not  retain  him  as   Postmaster.      He  bought  the  two  Main 
Street  business  buildings  and  made  plans  for  an  insurance -real  estate  and 
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notary  public  business.      But  he  was  apprehensive  all  the   same.      Who 
could  tell  whether  there  would  be  enough  business  to  support  a  large 
family?     It  was  enough  to  keep  anyone  awake  at  night. 

His  third  major  fear  was  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  the 
youngsters  in  college.      He  was    deeply  committed  to  the  notion  that  all  the 
children  should  receive  the  education  he  had  missed,    but  the  extra  drain 
on  the  family  resources  was  an  enormous  concern.      These  were  semesters 
when  three   of  them  were  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  the   same 
time.      Many  Sunday  afternoons  as  he  sent  them  off  for  another  week  of  school 
he   completely  emptied  his  wallet  and  faced  a  new  week  of  business  without 
a  cent  of  operating  cash. 

But  his  triumph  over  these  three  fears  was  not  the   greatest  achieve- 
ment  of  the  dark  days.      The   remarkable  victory  was  that  he  paid  a  monstrous 
debt  one  hundred  cents   on  the  dollar.      While   other  men  were  being  crushed 
by  the  economic  avalanche,    choosing  suicide  or  yielding  to  theft  and  facing 
prison- -men  Roy  had  considered  more   successful  than  himself--this  \in- 
usual  nrian  survived  the   storm  with  his  notions  of  honesty  and  his   soul  intact. 

In  Sesser  both  banks  failed.      One  banker  went  to  prison,    another 
shot  himself.      The   Postmaster  at  Herrin  was  convicted  of  embezzlement. 
In  Benton  Robert  R.    Ward  "fell"  from  a  high  ladder  just  as  his  bankrupt 
bank  was  being  audited.      This  was  a  man  Roy  considered  the  finest  example 
of  upright  honor  and  the  epitome   of  success.      He  was  from  a  first  family, 
inherited  money,    married  a  woman  from  another  first  family.      How  the 
mighty  were  falling--but  amid  the   ruins  was  Roy's  stalwart  figure  with  his 
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insistence   on  complete  integrity.      Most  people  didn't  realize  for  some  time 
what  he  had  achieved,    but  to  many  and  to  Roy  himself  and  his  family  the 
message   came  through  loud  and  clear.      The  trials  were  not  over  but  hap- 
pier days  were  coming. 

Roy  and  Mamie  had  suffered  their  worst  griefs  and  now  the  hard- 
ships were  less   serious  than  they  seemed  at  the  time.      The  difficulties -- 
though  real--were  now  more  nearly  "imaginings   of  calamity,"  as  he   said. 
The  Autobiography  makes  clear  the  painful  worries   still  facing  them,    but 
the  cheerful  reports  were  definitely  increasing.     He  was  beginning  to  make 
concrete  plans  for  survival  after  his  political  job  ended  and  he  was  soon 
to  discover  that  his  income  potential  was  higher  out  of  the   Postoffice  than 
in. 

August  30,    1932 

Last  evening  I  went  to  the  Christopher  Rotary  Club 
for  supper  and  to  nriake  an  address  they  had  asked  me  to 
make.      The   subject  had  been  fixed  for  me  on  the  aspect 
of  local  conditions  and  how  we  could  improve  them.     I 
have  made  many  addresses  to  this  club  but  1  believe  they 
received  this  one  the  best  of  all.      Undoubtedly  they  liked 
it.     I  am  pleased  because  they  did.     It  stimulates  one  to 
feel  one  has  succeeded.      However,    perhaps,    I  had  a  for- 
tunate break  there,    too.      Four  men,    including  W.    A, 
Kelley,    postmaster  at  West  Frankfort  happened  to  be 
there.      They  listened  to  this  address  with  vivid  interest 
and  attention.      After  the  meeting  they  stated  they  would 
invite  me  to  visit  their  club  soon.     I  shall  be  pleased  if 
they  do  so.     I  am  not  so  enthused  about  my  small 
successes  as  a  speaker  because   of  egotism--!  have  passed 
that  stage--!  like  to  succeed--and  all  that--but  my  present 
interest  arises  through  the  hope  that  success  that  way 
may  yet  lead  to  success  financially.     Surely  the  ability 
to  make  these   speeches  successfully,    is  based  on  some 
real  merit.      If  1  have  real  worth  within  me --and  I  hope 
I  have--then,    surely,    soon  or  late  it  will  be   recognized 
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and  will  lead  me  to  some   satisfactory  goal  or  place  in 
the  scheme   of  life  and  living.     I  have  been  in  Sesser 
many  years.     I  have  reached  the  top  here.     I  am  res- 
pected and  all  that- -but  there  being  no  money  here-- 
and  no  present  prospect  of  any  of  any  moment,    ever, 
it  would  appear  wisdom  if  I  could  contact  some  person 
or  firm  who  would  be   so  attracted  that  I  could  find 
more  profitable  and  more  enjoyable  employment.      After 
all,    while  I  like  the  people  here  and  enjoy  my  life,    yet. 
It  is  a  small  town,    and  is  largely  dominated  by  snnall, 
narrow  nninded  men,    who  in  order  to  further  their  own 
interests,    will  scarcely  allow  me  any  credit  for  my  own 
sake.      Beside  this,    even  if  they  gave  me  full  justice -- 
and  they  may--yet  even  so,    there  is  no  fertile  field  here 
for  expansion  and  growth. 

So,    perhaps,    i  may  find  better  going  soon.      Have 
faith--keep  smiling- -trust  in  that  Providence  - -that  guides 
and  directs  the  affairs  of  men. 


September  8,    1932 

Liife  flows  on- -up- -down- -even  and  uneven- -dull-- 
troubled- -smooth- "gay- -sad- -all  mixed  together. 

I  received  an  invitation  to  address  the   Rotary  Club 
of  West  Frankfort  on  September  27th,    which  caused  me 
some  joy.     I  feel  flattered  to  have  such  an  invitation. 
Undoubtedly  it  means  there  is  some  merit  in  me   or  I 
would  not  receive  them. 


September   10,    1932 

A  beautiful  Fall  day.      Fair  health- -plenty  of  the 
necessities   of  life,    and  a  good,    clean,    wholesome   outlook 
on  the  world  makes  it  worthwhile  just  to  be  alive. 

Lida  has  had  one  week  m  Carbondale  teacher's  col- 
lege.    She  came  home  last  night.     She  has  been  very 
homesick.      She  dreads  to  go  back--but  seems  to  be  feel 
it  would  be  ignoble  to  quit- -which  is  the  right  spirit  and 
I  am  sure   she  will  stick  it  through. 

We  have  less  property  than  we  have  owned  for  years-- 
times  are  harder- -money  scarcer--and  it  will  be  difficult 
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to  keep  her  in  school--yet  I  think  we  can  do  it--and  we 
shall  try- -and  that  will  give  her  the   opportunity  to  earn 
more  when  she  is  trained. 

Beside  the  difficulties  of  finance  - -the   scarcity  of 
work --the  lack  of  income  for  most  everyone --and  the 
failure   of  much  of  our  own  income  the  last  year  or  two-- 
yet  in  the  face   of  all  that --we  have  been  able  to  cut  down 
our  personal  debts  to  almost  nothing  at  this  time.      We 
have  paid  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  interest  we 
might  have  avoided. 

I  have  an  income  from  the  post  office   of  $150.  00 
per  month.      I  furnish  my  wife  fifty  of  this  to  keep  up  the 
table  and  clothes   of  her  and  children,    which  she  is  doing 
so  far.     I  make   some  money  each  month  from  insurance. 
Not  much  but  perhaps  an  average   of  20  or  25  per  month. 
So,    I  have  one  hundred  to  one  twenty  five  per  month  to 
keep  Lida  in  school  and  to  keep  up  expenses.     If  I  apply 
50.  00  per  month  on  debts  I  will  still  have  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  per  month  to  keep  up  these  costs  and  to  do  business 
with.      With  this  fifty  I  must  add  a  few  cows  to  my  herd 
at  farm,      I  must  save   some   of  it  regularly  for  future 
needs  when  I  get  out  of  post  office,    and  I  must  use  it  and 
my  judgment  in  acquiring  and  keeping  such  real  estate 
and  other  things  as  will  best  assist  us  in  finally  being 
independent. 

I  have  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  school  orders 
that  Kathryn  paid  to  me  in  return  for  money  I  advanced 
her  while   she  was  in  school  at  Carbondale,      These  orders 
and  the   ones  to  be  received  later  from  Lida  m  return  for 
what  I  am  now  furnishing  her  must  be  carefully  preserved 
to  send  Ronald- -and  he  in  turn  to  repay  to  send  Halbert 
and  so  on  till  they  are  all  educated. 

I  see  no  reason  why  by  such  use   of  that  money  that 
they  all  should  not  be  educated  at  what  will  really  amount 
only  to  the  cost  of  the  first  one's  expense. 


September    17,    1932 

Beautiful,  warm  sunshiny  day.  Depression  continues 
but  there  are  signs  of  hopefulness  in  the  air,  according  to 
the  newspapers. 
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I  have  been  thinking  about  a  way  to  be  sure  of  a 
livlihood  in  the  future.      I  shall  outline  some  plans. 

First,    I  have  been  telling  everyone  without  reserva- 
tion that  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  re -appointment  to  the 
position  of  postmaster.     I  mean  this  too.     I  do  not  wish 
to  tie  myself  up  for  another  term.      Of  course,       I  will 
need  some  work  for  an  income.     I  am  not  able  to  live 
without  work.     However,    1  hope  by  some  means  or 
other  to  obtain  sufficient  income  for  us  to  live.      Even 
to  do  better  than  live.      But  here  is  the  point.      Unless  I 
could  stay  here  by  virtue   of  some  act  of  Congress   so 
that  I  could  ultimately  draw  a  pension  in  old  age- -I  do 
not  believe  it  wise  to  stay  here  any  longer.     So  I  do  not 
expect  to  ask  for  re -appointment.     I  do  not  wish  to  be 
re  -appointed. 

Now- -when  I  get  out  of  here- -I  should  with  reason- 
ably good  luck  be  entirely  out  of  debt  and  have  some 
little  cash.      Perhaps  not  much  cash--two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  will  probably  be  all  I  will  have.      But  should 
have  that.      Here  are   some  possible  plans  I  can  make  for 
myself.      One --move  to  farm- -farm  wisely  as  1  can  and 
teach  school,    driving  back  and  forth  from  farm  to  school. 
This  will  earn  a  living  beyond  a  doubt.     It  would  be  satis- 
fying.    It  would  be  honest  and  independent.     It  would  be 
enjoyable  within  due  bounds--!  can  get  the   schools  to 
teach- -and  with  the  farm  located  as  it  is--I  can  do  fair 
there . 

Plan  No.    2.      Live  here  m  town  as  now.     I  have  a  good 
home  of  my  own  m  which  to  live.      I  own  a  fair  brick  busi- 
ness house  in  a  fair  location.      Open  up  a  small  general 
store  in  these  buildings.      1  could  take  three  hundred  dollars 
cash  and  with  the  judicious  use   of  Sonne  credit  I  could  have 
a  fair  stock  of  goods.     I  could  carry  at  least  a  six  or  eight 
hundred  dollar  stock  with  three  hundred  in  cash  to  start 
with.      Then  I  have  an  insurance  agency.      Get  a  notary  public's 
commission- -and  with  insurance,    notary  fees,    small  stock 
of  general  merchandise,    I  can  make  a  fair  living. 

Plan  one  or  plan  two,    either,    will  make  a  living.      There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.     It  can  be  done.      Others  are  doing  it 
right  along.     I  can  do  it  too.      Confidence  is  the  greatest 
part  of  any  plan.      I  must  build  my  confidence  in  this  part 
of  my  life,    too.     I  know  either  of  these  plans  is  safe  and 
sure.      No  great  income   of  course  from  either  but  a  living. 
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I  feel  sure  as  good  a  one  as  comes  from  the   office  and 
it  will  be  much  more  independent.      I  am  tired  of  this. 
I  have  been  here  eleven  years  now- -nearly- -and  by  the 
time  the  f\ill  term  of  twelve  years  go  by--it  will  be 
enough.     So- -either  plan  one  or  plan  two  is   safe  and 
secure. 

Plan  3.      This  is  more  nebulous  and  uncertain.     I 
have  thought  of  either   securing  a  grocer  drummer's  job 
and  driving  out  to  the   surrounding  towns  for  some  whole- 
sale house  or  better,    to  line  up  some   goods  for  myself 
and  go  out  and  wholesale  them.      A  small  wholesale 
business  if  rightly  thought  out  and  managed  would  be 
more  pleasing- -less  confining- -and  offer  greater  chances 
of  profits,    and  perhaps,    losses. 


September  30,    1932 

I  went  to  West  Frankfort  September  27th  and  ad- 
dressed the  Rotary  Club.      They  liked  it  and  perhaps  it 
was  good. 


October   12,    1932 

Recently  I  outlined  and  numbered  some  possible 
plans  for  making  a  living  after  leaving  the  postoffice 
job.     Here  is  a  slightly  different  one  that  looks  good  to 
me  now.     In  fact  I  think  it  is  the  best  of  all. 

Plan  No.    4.     Make   some  trade  and  acquire  the  Drew 
Moore  twenty  acres  of  land  that  lies  just  across  the  road 
North  of  my  own  farm.      Take  the  two  houses  left  from 
father's  property  and  my  house     on  railroad  street--and 
with  these  three  houses  build  a  good  home  and  good  out- 
buildings on  the  Moore  twenty  after  I  get  it.      Take  laborers 
who  live  in  my  houses  here  and  do  all  this  labor  with 
them- -and  thus  build  my  farm  buildings  in  good  shape 
without  any  cash  outlay  for  labor.     I  should  be  able  to  get 
the  20  acres  and  move  the  bldgs  I  own  out  there  and  put 
them  up  without  being  out  much  cash.      Then- -with  a  good 
home  and  good  outbuildings  out  there --move  out  there. 
Open  a  real  estate  and  insurance  office  in  one  of  my  brick 
store  rooms  up  town.     Have  office  hours  of  say  from  8:30 
A.M.   til  Noon  and  earn  enough  from  real  estate  and  in- 
surance and  notary  fees  from  this  office  to  have  cash  to 
live  on  all  the  time.      Should  earn  an  average   of  fifty  per 
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month  from  such  an  office --if  times  get  better  could  earn 
much  more  from  it --working  only  about  three  or  four 
hours  each  day  there.     Also  stock  the  back  of  that  room 
with  farm  fertilizers  and  other  merchandise  that  people 
might  buy  that  is  not  handled  by  anyone  else  in  Sesser. 
That  would  leave  all  the  merchants  friendly  and  give  me 
their  co-operation  as  well  as  enable  me  to  write  their 
insurance . 

In  this  plan  spend  one  half  of  each  day  in  town.      Then 
go  home  at  noon  and  farm.      Have  a  couple   of  cows --some 
fine  chickens- -fine  hogs- -perhaps  turkeys  and  geese-- 
and  a  good  garden. 


October   13,    1932 

I  have  been  visiting  a  while  with  Joe  Jackson.      He 
admonishes  me  to  remain  in  the  postoffice  as  long  as  I 
can.      That  there  is  no  field  outside  for  me   or  anyone  else 
now.      I  know  this  is  true.      There  are  no  jobs  for  anyone 
scarcely.      However,    with  all  his  good  intentions,    he  is 
often  wrong.      I  recall  that  years  ago  when  I  first  contem- 
plated coming  to  Sesser  and  taking  a  place  in  the  Sesser 
Supply  store  Joe  very  carefully  gave  me  an  admonition  to 
stay  where  I  was.      He  advised  me  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
business  and  would  likely  fail  at  it.     However,    I  came  and 
did  fairly  well.     He  means  well  but  does  not  know. 


October   15,    193Z 

I  am  still  harassed  by  imaginings  of  calamity  or 
something  dreadful  befalling  me   or  us  or  everyone.      This 
is  not  an  obsession  but  just  a  feeling  that  as  we  have  gotten 
poorer  and  poorer  year  after  year  for  the  last  several 
years--so  are  to  continue  for  the  next   several  years-- 
and  in  half  believing  such  will  be  the  case  I  worry  needless- 
ly about  how  I  am  to  earn  a  living. 

One   should  not  do  such.      I  must  banish  such  ideas. 
Things  will  get  better  instead  of  worse.      That  is  wiser 
philosophy  and  safer--and  probably  true--still  I  don't 
believe  it. 
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October  27,    193Z 

I  still  have  financial  worries,    but  they  are  lessening. 
I  shall  pay  nothing  else   on  my  note  at  Bank  until  I  am 
compelled  to  do  so,     1  have  paid  it  all  except  the  interest. 
Every  last  dollar,     I  have  been  injured  greatly  by  the  bank 
failure  and  further  I  know  they  are  making  very  low 
settlements  with  several.      However,    I  shall  carefully 
lay  aside  sufficient  to  finish  paying  any  time.      Further, 
I  shall  attempt  now,    regularly,    to  pay  Dr.    Baker  five 
dollars  each  month  until  he  is  quite  finished.     I  do  not 
mind  his  waiting.     I  think  he   overcharged  me  for  the  trips 
and  I  do  not  think  he  assisted  me  very  much  and  I  have 
already  paid  him  considerable  money,    but  expect  to  pay 
him  out  in  full. 

I  have  about  concluded  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to 
watch  the  others  struggle.     I  shall  attempt  to  find  a  niche 
wherein  I  may  be  content,    but  nnore  than  this  is  perhaps 
not  for  me.      I  can  grow  and  expand   somewhat  in  the 
struggle   of  my  boys  and  girls  for  success --which  I  pray 
they  may  find- -and  have. 


November  7,    193Z 

The  eve  of  another  presidential  election.  It   has  been 
an  intensive  campaign.      We  are  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
depression.      People  are  destitute.      Property  is  worth- 
less--almost-~only  adding  to  one's  expense  instead  of 
being  a  help.     In  many  families  it  is  a  simple  case  of 
ability  to  survive.      Were  it  not  for  the  government's 
charity  store  that  is  now  feeding  about  one  hundred  fam- 
ilies  out  of  some  four  hundred  I  do  not  see  how  one  could 
save  anything  at  all. 

As  I  see  it,    it    looks  like  the  Democrats  will  likely 
win  the  election.      Now  if  they  do,    then  it  is  indeed  just  a 
question  of  a  few  nnonths  until  I  will  be   out  as  postmaster. 

Kathryn  is  already  self-supporting.      Lida  will  be  at 
the  end  of  another  year  in  Carbondale,    and  Ronald  will  be 
out  of  high  school.      Then  there  will  only  be  three  left  of 
the  children  to  school  and  they  can  if  absolutely  necessary 
be  turned  into  workers  at  the  end  of  high  school  instead 
of  the  end  of  college.      While  I  intend  and  expect  to  send 
them  all  to  college  still  it  could  be  changed  if  circumstances 
compelled  me  to  do  so. 
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November  9,    1932 

The  election  yesterday  resulted--so  it  appears  now-- 
m  a  complete  Democratic  victory.     This  is  what  I  had 
expected.     I  can  only  hope  it  will  all  be  for  the  best.     I 
can  now  plan  my  own  future  with  the  certainty  that  there 
will  be  no  politics  in  it--at  least  not  for  some  years 
ahead.     If  I  ever     again  have  any  political  job  I  only 
hope  it  will  be   one   of  a  far  different  nature,    one  that 
will  allow  me  to  try  to  do  constructive  things  for  myself 
and  the  people.      This  job  is  merely  a  clerical  one.      Out- 
side at  least  one  might  by  some  chance  win  a  larger 
reward. 

So  much  for  politics.      Now  for  the  future.      Plan  No. 
5.     I  think  I  could  arrange  to  have  a  number  of  items 
that  would  sell  daily- -small  things --that  I  could  either 
manufacture  or  buy  and  mix  and  assemble  them  together, 
then  go  out  to  the  stores  and  wholesale  them  all  over 
this  territory.     I  believe  if  one  would  look  one  could 
find  a  number  of  things  that  would  make  a  good  living. 
Look.      Look.      Look,      Look. 


November    15,    1932 

Tinnes  continue  very  bad.      Many  people  m  distress. 
My  own  family  are  well  off  - -connparatively- -so  long  as 
my  job  lasts  here.      It   should  last  until  January  1st, 
1934,    at  least.     In  that  time  I  should  be  able  to  save 
$75.  00  per  month,    out  of  earnings  even  in  these  hard 
times.      To  do  that  requires  rigid  economy.     I  have  an 
income,    above  what  I  allow  my  wife  for  household  ex- 
penses,   of  only  one  hundred  per  inonth  of  salary,    but 
I  get  a  few  dollars  each  nnonth  from  insurance. 

I  am  figuring  that  I  can  keep  Lida  in  school  and  live 
too  on  this   surplus  25.  00  of  salary  and  my  other  earnings. 
I  have  one  hundred  or  better  cash  on  hand.      November 
and  December   1932  and  twelve  months  in   1933  is  fourteen 
months;  at  75.00  per  month  this  amounts  to  $1050.00  and 
to  be  conservative,    say  1000    00  plus  the  present    100.  00. 
I  would  get  out  of  here  with  1100.00  less  my  payments 
on  my  present  debts--which  amount  to  700.00;  this  is   only 
400.  00  left  to  pay  taxes  next  spring- -which  shall  be  paid 
only  on  my  farm,    my  home,    and  my  two  brick  business 
bldgs.      This  will  be  bringing  my  actual  cash  down  to  300.  00 
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when  I  get  out  of  here.     If,    also,    a  new  car  of  some 
kind  must  be  had--then  I  shall  get  out  with  only  150=00 
to  200.00  cash.      But,    completely  out  of  debt.      We 
co\ild  then  live  for  a  good  while   on  that  sum,    plus  such 
continued  earnings  as  I  could  find  from  month  to  month. 

Lida  will  be   out  of  school;  Kathryn  can  go  back  and 
get  as  many  years  as  Lida  will  have  had,    making  two 
years  each  for  them.      With  Lida  working  and  returning 
the  money  I  furnished  her,    and  with  the   school  orders 
I  have   of  Kathryn' s  I  can  send  Ronald  two  years;  and 
then  he  can  return  his  money  and  with  it  send  Halbert 
and  so  on  down  the  line.     I  do  not  see'how  we  can  fail 
to  live--fairly  well--and  send  all  the  kiddies  to  school 
at  least  two  years  each  and  after  that  they  can  work 
out  their  own  salvation,    so  far  as   schooling  is  concerned. 

Further,    with  the  money  I  will  have,    as  stated,    and 
with  what  I  can  earn- -even  in  difficult  times --we  can  all 
eat,    and  live  at  home  and  if  times  get  lots  better,    we  can 
make   some   real     money  again.      Anyway,    I  see   sufficiency 
for  a  livelihood  for  us  with  our  self-respect  unimpaired 
and  if  life  never  offers  more  we  have  had  some  honor, 
some  experience,    and  some  pleasant  memories.     I  shall 
begin  to  look  forward  to  doing  better  than  this  plan  if  at 
all  possible,  however,    this  will  keep  us  for  at  least  the 
next  three  years  in  fair   shape.     Surely  by  them  times 
will  be  better. 

This  is  spending  a  lot  of  good  white  paper  to  record 
the  very  obvious,    and  it  nnay  be  that  five  years  from  now 
this  will  appear  foolish,    because  tinnes  may  improve  so 
greatly;  however,    let  me  write  here  that  no  matter  what 
comes,    this  careful  statement  of  how  we  can  exist  ahead 
for  a  short  time  does  not  appear  foolish  now.     It  is  very 
real  and  very  accurate.      The  future  looks  bad- -very, 
very  bad.      This  much  I  can  see.     My  farm,    my  home, 
my  two  brick  business  houses  are  all  I  own  that  look 
important  now.      I  have  a  great  deal  of  other  property 
but  it  sure  is  worthless  just  now. 


November   19,    1932 

My  45th  birthday.      I  have  glanced  back  to  see  where 
I  have  recorded  events  on  former  birthdays.      I  note  es- 
pecially the  birthday  record  for  November   19,    1925. 
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Seven  years  ago.      The  thoughts  recorded  then  are   still 
legitimate,    worthwhile  things.     Today  I  ann  m  the  nnood 
to  write  somewhat  about  my  life. 

Reviewing  it  I  find  that  it  has  been  filled  with  many 
interesting  and  worthy  experiences.      However,    it,    too, 
has  been  filled  with  much  that  was  very  ordinary.     I  sum 
it  up  thus. 

I  was  a  good  country  and  small  town  school  teacher 
for  a  number  of  years.     I  feel  I  was  above  the  average. 
I  have  had  reasonable   success  as  a  merchant  in  a  snnall 
way.      For  short  periods  of  time.     I  have  been  a  good  post- 
master for  practically  eleven  years  now.     I  probably 
will  get  to  stay  the  entire    twelve  years  out  as  postmaster. 
I  shall  do  the  job  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  find  I  am  only  in  debt  about  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Not  so  much. 

I  still  have  considerable  property.      It  is  not  worth 
much  but  some   of  it  is  good  property.      Good  to  keep  and 
to  use.     I  believe  I  can  go  out  of  the  office  with  my 
farm--my  home  and  my  business  rooms.      And  without 
any  debts  at  all.      My  family  are  well  near  grown. 

I  have  had  a  varied  business  career  that  has  prepared 
me  for  more  success.  If  business  conditions  ever  justi- 
fy,   I  can,    beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,    earn  money  again. 

Many  earlier  ambitions  must  be  discarded.     It  is  too 
late  to  go  to  school.     That  must  be  left  off.     I  think  I 
should  abandon  any  idea  of  further  politics.     I  will  have  to 
practically  be  drafted  if  I  ever  aspire  to  politics  again, 
if  I  can  earn  a  living  at  all  any  other  way.      My  future -- 
so  far  as  I  can  see  it--lies  in  business,    to  secure  all  I 
can  for  myself  and  family,    and  in  the  joy  I  shall  get 
from  the  successes   of  the  children  and  such  pleasure  as 
I  can  get  from  my  ability  to  speak  to  the  public.      Then, 
business  for  a  living,    speaking  for  pleasure,    perhaps 
some  minor  attempts  at  writing  for  publication- -with 
no  hope   of  money  reward--this  is  all  that  lies  before  me 
so  far  as  I  can  see  now,    but  it  will  do. 

I  will  soon  be   old.      Forty  five  is  not  so  young--and  I 
can  look  back  to  having  been  a  good  teacher,    a  good  post- 
master,   a  good  citizen,    a  fair  provider  for  my  family, 
a  keen  student  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,    a  deep  desire 
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for  the  success  of  the  poor  people  and  a  real  interest  in 
the  lives  of  my  family  and  friends,  and  there  is  nothing 
more.      But  it  is  enough. 

I  do  not  pray  really  for  more  than  this.      True,    I  am 
ambitious- -truly  so- -and  for  years  I  hoped  to  get  some 
where,    but  now  the  hope  is  less  buoyant  and  much  dimmer. 
Still,    who  knows?     But  whatever  the  future  has  for  me, 
all  I  really  pray  for  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  needs, 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  children.      This  is  legitimate 
and  right  and  I  hope  for  that  much.     Surely  it  shall  be 
given  us. 

And  the  further  prayer  that  if  the  Lord  have  use  for 
me  he  will  show  me  the  way- -and  that  He  will  make  me 
worthy  of  any  such  honor  thus  given  me.      A  birthday  hope-- 
wish- -ideal--that  is  true  and  worthy. 


November  Z6,    193Z 

Thanksgiving  is  again  past  and  gone.      We  had  a  won- 
derful dinner  with  all  our  kiddies  at  home.      We  were 
thankful  that  we  were  all  well,    all  together,    all  enjoying 
life  as  well  as  we  were,    and  still  able  to  have  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Still  I  have  the  feeling  of  dread  for  the  future.     I 
believe  I  do  less  worrying  about  such  things  than  formerly, 
but  I  still  do  worry  some  about  the  future.      One  can  not 
at  this  time  figure  with  any  certainty  about  any  business 
conditions  ahead  for  the   sinnple  reason  that  things  are  all 
so  upset  it  IS  impossible  to  guess  what  a  week  or  a  month 
or  a  year  may  bring  forth.      It  makes  everything  uncertain. 

Anyway  we  have  a  farm  and  other  things  so  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  fail  to  exist  for  a  long  time  to  come,    and 
if  business  improves  so  the  common  man  can  do  well, 
then  we  too  surely  can. 


December  7,    1932 

A  cold  winter  morning.     Depression  still  rages. 
People  are  very  poor  and  no  rehef  is  in  sight.     I  am  yet 
postmaster  and  thus  am  assured  of  plenty  to  eat  and 
clothing  to  keep  warm,    and  shelter.     My  heart  goes  out 
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to  those  less  fortunate  than  we.     I  see    nothing  I  can  do 
fo  others.      Within  a  few   months  I  will  lose  my  job 
here  and  then  I  know  not  what  I  can  do  for  myself.     I 
have  no  particular  fear  of  the  future  however.     I  feel 
things  will  begin  I  o  be  better  than  now  and  if  so  I  can 
find  work. 

Such  conditions  as  these  bring  out  the  worst  that  lies 
within  human  nature.      Were  it  not  for  the  charity  stores 
tinnes  would  be  deplorable  I  am  sure.      As  it  is  there  is 
much  petty  thieving  and  other  bad  things. 

I  see  no  bright  future  at  all  for  us.     Still,    my  faith 
that  God  will  provide  for  his   own  is  not  materially 
shaken.      1  feel  that  all  those  who  try  and  believe  will  be 
cared  for  in  sufficiency. 


December   17,    1932 

I  have  just  had  an  interview  with  Miss  Odum,    the 
secretary  of  the  Receiver  for  the  closed  First  National 
Bank  of  Sesser.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  do  business  with 
them.     I  owed  the  bank  3000.  00  when  it  closed.     I  have 
paid  this  as   rapidly  as  I  could  do  so.     I  have  asked  them 
to  either  let  the  interest  go  entirely  or  to  make  some 
allowance  for  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  closing 
of  the  bank.      They  refuse  to  do  either.     I  shall  have  to 
pay  in  full.     I  must  do  this  soon.     So  I  shall  not  bother 
them  again  at  all.     I  shall  just  walk  in  and  pay  them  in 
full,    pay  them  every  penny- -every  one --and  then,    in  a 
friendly  manner  walk  out.     I  believe  that  is  the  best  plan. 

Every  expense  must  be  cut  out.      Every  one.     Cigars 
must  go.      Clothing  must  be  made  to  do.      No  spending  at  all. 
None . 

Unless   Sonne  miracle  happens  • -or  better  times  come-- 
so  that  property  will  rent  and  sell  and  things  get  in  better 
shape--!     see  clearly  that  the  end  of  business   success  is 
here.      Others  take  what  they  want  and  buy  good  things  for 
themselves  and  then  pay  debts  with  the  leavings,     I  can't 
do  that.      I  take  my  money  and  pay  debts  and  then  buy  good 
things  with  the  leavings.     1  think  I  am  right  and  the   others 
wrong.      But  they  enjoy  life  more  than  I  do. 
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December  22,    1932 

I  am  more  prone  to  look  inward  and  backward,    rather 
than  forward,    day  by  day.     I  am  beset  with  an  unquenchable 
longing  to  accomplish  something  of  note.     Some  outstand- 
ing thing  that  will  cause  others  to  be  better,    or  the  world 
more  worthwhile.      I  fear  some   of  this  desire  is  caused  by 
vanity  in  myself-  -a  desire  to  be  heralded  as  an  outstanding 
personage.      If  that  is  the  mam  reason  for  my  ambition  then 
it  is  both  unwise  and  wrong.      The  world  needs  no  man  who 
is  vain.     Simple  unselfish  service  rendered  the  world  is 
all  it  needs.      To  feed  personal  vanity  is  of  no  worth  to 
others.     So  if  my  desire  is  caused  by  desire  for  the  plaudits 
of  the  world  it  is  a  mistaken  ambition  and  should  be  dissi- 
pated.    Squelched. 

I  do  not  really  think  that  is  the  main  cause  for  my  de- 
sire.    I  have  a  very  real  desire  to  serve  mankind.     I  wish 
I  could  do  things  to  make  the  lot  of  the  common  people 
lighter--and  better.      They  are  my  people.      They  are  as  good 
as  any,    and  deserve  much  more  than  they  get.     Still  I 
realize  that  just  as  I  am  unable  to  gain  my  desires --so 
is  the  common  run  of  people  weak  and   sinful  and  inefficient 
and  selfish  and  many  other  reasons  could  be  given  for  their 
lack  of  success.      There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  those 
with  sufficient  ability  succeed.     It  is  the  inability  of  people 
that  cause  them  to  fail--in  a  very  large   sense. 

But  I  do  gam  much  that  1  desire.     I  have  a  home,      A 
family,    friends,    some  property,    a  good  reputation  that  is 
deserved  m  some  respects.      I  believe  that  I  am  very 
sound  as  to  dependability  and  honesty  and  behavior.     Still 
I  am  weak  m  many  ways.      I  get  discouraged  easily--I  do 
not  appreciate  what  I  h^ve  as  much  as  I  should.      But  with 
it  all,    I  do  the  best  I  can.      My  lack  of  doing  better  is  caused 
mostly  by  lack  of  mental  capacity--!  suppose. 

My  heart  goes  out  for  those  who  need  and  cannot  ob- 
tain the  necessaries. 

Just  now  I  am  doing  entirely  without  cigars  in  order  to 
save,     I  like  a  cigar       For  years  I  have  averaged  smoking 
three  a  day.      This  has  cost  me  at  least  fifteen  cents  each 
day.      I  felt  I  could  afford  it.      But  that  means  I  have  been 
spending  fifty  dollars  each  year.      In  ten  years  that  woiold 
be  five  hundred  dollars.     I  have  been  in  this  office  eleven 
years.     I  have  no  doubt  I  have   spent  five  hundred  dollars 
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for  cigars  alone.      They  could  be  done  without.     It  is  or 
seems  to  be  something  of  a  hardship  to  do  without.     But 
five  hundred    dollars  just  now  would  be  a  mighty  blessing 
to  me  and  mine.     It  becomes  worthwhile  to  save.     I 
shall  attempt  to  do  without  them.     After  a  time  I  shall 
not  miss  them.      That  will  still  leave  a  cost  of  some 
thirty  cents  per  week  for  smoking  tobacco.      But  this  is 
only  twelve  dollars  or  so  each  year.      Perhaps  I  can 
afford  that  much. 


December  23,    1932 


I  see  distress  all  around  me.      Families  who  have 
always  been  self-supporting  and  dependable  are  in  posi- 
tive want.     Destitution  and  hunger  and  cold  stalk  the 
people  every  day,    and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

There  are  those  who  have  betrayed  the  people's 
trust  in  them.     Such  is  R.    D.    Webb.     He  pleaded  guilty 
to  withholding  public  funds  and  was   sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  a  term  of  years.      I  understand  he  has  been  either  par- 
doned or  paroled  and  will  be  home  any  day  now,      A  man 
known  widely  and  trusted  fully.      He  took  much  money  that 
did  not  belong  to  him.     I     do  not  know  what  he  did  with  it. 
But  he  took  it.      Now  if  he  is  released --he  may  have 
several  thousands  of  dollars  hidden  away.      But  whatever 
the  facts- -his  is  just  one   of  the  cases   of  misdeeds  and 
betrayal  of  the  people  that  has  been  inadequately  punished. 
I  am  persuaded  it  will  take  a  return  to  old-fashioned  but 
duly  important  honesty  and  to  real  honest  work  before 
the  country  can  recover  from  the  shock  of  this  economic 
upheaval.      But  Christmas  is  here.     In  our  own  family  we 
plan  for  a  pleasant  but  inexpensive  Christmas. 

I  have  previously  outlined  some  practical  plans.      There 
is,    lately,    another  plan  in  my  mind. 

Plan  No.    6.      This  is  somewhat  nebulous --still- -it  is 
clear  in  my  mind.     I  have  thought  I  might  study  carefully 
on  social  and  religious  sociology--especially  religious 
ethics  or  behavior  and  modern  sociology.      If  one  were 
well  read  on  social  ethics  and  religion  as  modernists   seek 
to  apply  it  one  would  have  here  an  interesting  subject.     I 
do  not  mean  'modernistic'  in  the  common  sense  in  which 
it  is  used.      But  rather--the  church  has  become  rather  un- 
interesting and  obsolete.      Just  as  previously  there  have 
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been  sudden  transformations  in  religious  thought--for 
instance  they  formerly  would  not  have  heat  in  the  church- - 
and  before  that  the  women  were  veiled  and  other  things 
that  long  ago  have  been   forgotten- -so  now  the  church  should 
take  some  great  strides  forward.      Then--if  I  could  get 
well  informed  along  this  line --and,    too,    read  widely  about 
Economics   so  I  was  well  informed  along  that  line--then 
with  a  careful  preparation  on  these  two  subjects  with  the 
stress  upon  the  former--!  could  by  offering  my  services 
free   soon  get  all  the   speaking  engagements  I  could  use 
for  the  next  year  or  so  by  speaking  first  to  church  and 
Sunday  School  groups --and  by  the  acquaintance  thus  gained 
it  would  lead  to  engagements  with  larger  and  larger  groups 
and  other  civic  bodies.     My  idea  would  be  that  this  would 
lead  to  a  demand  for  me  as  a  speaker  to  graduation  classes 
and  then--within  a  year   or   so--it  might  and  probably  would 
lead  to  so  widespread  a  demand  for  me  that  I  could  get 
paid  for  doing  it. 

This  is  worth  a  careful  line   of  thought.      Would  re- 
quire a  lot  of  work  but  would  be  intensely  interesting. 

Some  hours  of  contemplation  this  morning  have  led 
me  to  some  conclusions  that  may  or  may   not  remain 
permanent. 

(note:  These  hours  of  thought  this  morning  are  to  be 
added  to  many,  many  hours  in  days  past  along 
this  line) 

(note -2:       I  have  been  divided  in  nnind  between  the  thought 
of  leaving  Sesser  permanently  and  of    remain- 
ing here.     I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  see  my  way 
to  leave  and  locate  anew  in  better  territory-- 
but  just  now  I  do  not  see  any  sane  way  to  do 
this.      We  must  live  and  it  is  better  to  be   safe 
than  sorry--so  self-preservation  compels  me 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  wiser  to  remain  here 
for  the  present  and  perhaps  for  good --unless 
later  circumstances  show  me  a  plain  way  to 
leave  in  a  sensible  manner.     Such  may  come-- 
but  it  is  wisest  to  make  my  plans  to  remain 
here  .  ) 

I  have   re-read  all  the  previously  numbered  plans  and  record 

below  a  combination  of  some   of  them  that  looks  fair  to  me 

now.     Here  is  the  idea. 
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Remain  in  Sesser.      Live  where  we  live  now.     De- 
velop the  farnn  as  intensively  as  we  can  fronn  town. 
Garden  and  truck  patches  from  here.      Cattle   growing 
out  there,    and  the  right  kind  of  man  in  the  house. 
With  the  extra  freedom  that  will  come  when  I  get  out 
of  the  post  office  I  can  devote  more  thought  to  the  farm. 

Then- -live  in  town.      Operate  the  farm  as  well  as 
we  can.      Open  a  real  estate,    insurance  and  notary  office 
in  one  of  my  rooms,    in  the  front  end  of  one  of  them. 
Then  by  use  of  the  front  of  the  other  and  the  rear  half 
of  both  of  them  have  a  general  store --rent  this   space 
if  I  can;   if  cannot  rent,    operate  this  store  by  myself 
by  having  clerks  do  the  work. 

Will  have  a  home.      Will  have  at  least  two  dwellings 
to  rent  if  rent  ever  pays  again  (and  it  will).      Then, 
from  farm,    from  my  office  and  from  either  the  rent  of 
the  store   or  by  operation  of  the   store,    will  have  an  in- 
come . 

Then,    in  addition  to  above,    proceed  to  study  the 
subjects   outlined  in  plan  No.    6  and  look  for  all  legiti- 
mate opportunities  to  speak- -in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  through  this  I  may  gain  satisfaction,    some  money, 
do  some  good,    and  maybe  lead  me  to  newer  and  better 
fields  of  life  and  perhaps  to  that  new  location. 

This  looks  now  like  the  best  of  all.      Plan  to  live 
where  we  are.     Or  in  town  at  least.      To  run  farm  well. 
To  run  office  well.      To  run  store   or  rent  out  space 
for  store.     And  to  study  to  improve  myself  well  and 
look  for  speaking  opportunities. 


January  19,    1933 

Time  is  moving  forward  relentlessly  and  we   scarcely 
realize  it  until  it  has  all  gone.     And  time  will  all  be  gone 
for  the  individual.      It  may  go  on  perpetually  for  the  uni- 
verse but  for  me  and  you  it  will  cease   so  far  as  this  earth 
is  concerned. 

We  are  living  as  cheaply  as  we   reasonably  can.     I 
have  just  made  a  real  estate   sale  that  will  net  me  about 
one  hundred  fifty  dollars  commission  when  finished.      This 
will  help  out  our  income.      I  propose  to  apply  that  on  the 
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balance  I  still  owe  the  First  Nat'l  Bank  here.      That  will 
be  a  big  help  on  my  obligations,      I  shall  make  an  extra 
effort  to  make   several  real  estate  deals  this  year  and 
if  possible  make  enough  extra  to  pay  off  my  entire  debts. 
If--and  when--this  trade  is  completed --and  I  apply  above 
commission  on  my  debts--!  will  then  owe 

The  bank  100, 00 

P.S,   Acct  385  400.00 

Dr.    Baker  70.  00 

570. 00 
Only  five  hundred  seventy.      That  is  gaining  some.      But 
that  is  still  a  large  amount  under  present  circumstances. 
But  beside  above--the  mines  are  working  some.     If  they 
keep  on  I  will  begin  to  get  some   rent.      That  too  will  aid 
and  soon  we  will  begin  to  get  on  easy  street  once  more. 
After  all  I  feel  my  old  age  may  become   secure  and  per- 
haps rather  beautiful  for  I  do  not  ask  very  much  from  the 
world. 

Peace  and  security  with  health  and  strength  is  all  I 
desire  badly.      A  good  home  - -comfortably  furnished  and 
well  located.      Health  and  strength  for  wife  and  me  that 
desire  for  the   good  life   shall  not  cease  for  years  yet  un- 
til we  have  become  old.      Economic  security  for  our  old 
age.     Health  and  strength  for  the  children  with  them  be- 
coming self-supporting  and  respected  members  of  society. 
These  would  be  just  as  well  stated  in  reverse   order. 

Then  if  to  that  could  possibly  be  added  a  growing 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  engagements  for  public   speak- 
ing and  rather  more  than  mere  security  in  finances  would 
be  highly  appreciated.      I  have   sometimes  in  the  past 
dreamed  of  wealth  but  I  no  longer  expect  it  to  happen- - 
but  a  rather  high  state   of  average  person's  wealth  is  not 
beyond  my  present  hopes. 


March   11,     1933 

Again  we  near  the  end  of  a  deal  for  myself.     I  now 
have  title  to  the  Gurley  property  and  should  have   seven 
h\indred  dollars  come  in  when  it  is  done.      I  shall  pay 
P.S.    Account  No.    385  the  four  hixndred  due  it,    and  pay 
insurance  companies  their  money.      I  have  now  paid  all 
my  father's  debts.      There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  havinj 
paid  his  debts  in  full.      After  the  Gurley  deal  is  closed  I 
will  owe: 
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The  closed   1st  Nat'l  Bank  about  250.00 

Dr.    Baker  65.  00 

Total  315.00 

Then  only  taxes  to  pay  and  all  will  be  caught  up. 


March  14,    1933 


Thank  the   Lord.     I  have  now  repaid   P,So    Account  No. 
385  in  full.     It  is  done.      I  am  now  nearing  the  end  of  my 
debts.      What  a  relief  it  is  to  near  the  end  of  this  long, 
long  trail.      I  will  be  very  glad  when  I  have  finished  it  all. 
I  can  now  see  the  finish.     I  can  pay  the  Bank  $Z0.  00  or  so 
each  month  and  be   out  in  about  a  year.      The  account 
will  read  better  from  here  on.      Of  course  taxes  are  due 
now  but  I  will  manage  them.      It  is  better  than  it  has  been 
in  years . 

We  had  gone  on  for  years  getting  whatever  we  felt 
we  needed  badly  and  in  doing  so  we   often  borrowed.     It 
was  easy,    much  too  easy  for  us  to  borrow  money.     So 
we  borrowed  and  paid  interest.      I  have  paid  enough  in- 
terest to  live   on  the  balance   of  my  life.      Just  now  the 
balance  of  $250  still  due  the  bank  here  is  every  cent 
interest.     I  have  paid  the  principal  sum.      The  interest 
in  that  amount  remains  to  be  paid.     It  will  of  course 
have  to  be  paid --but  after  it  is  paid  I  am  through  paying 
interest  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

I  have   reduced  my  debts  from  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  about  300.  00  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
This  has  been  hard  to  do  but  I  have  done  it  and  lived.      I 
shall  be  very  pleased  when  the  last  dollar  has  been  paid 
in  full  and  I  can  say  that  what  is  left  is  my  own.     I  look 
forward  to  such  a  time. 


April  6,     1933 

I  have  had  some  good  luck  since  the  last  entry.     I 
rented  my  corner  lot  for  two  years  for  60.  00  per  year 
cash  and  got  the  first  year's  cash.      I  have  it  now.     I  have 
at  this  minute  enough  cash  on  hand  to  pay  the  bank  off  in 
full.      I  shall  pay  them  the  first  day  I  catch  Horton  here. 

If  I  paid  them  now,    I  would   still  have  enough  cash  on 
hand  to  pay  everyone  else  I  owe  money  to  and  would  be 
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able  to  start  out  even  with  the  world  from  April   1,    and 
from  there   on  be  free  to  save --merely  having  to  live 
and  pay  taxes . 


April   12,    1933 

At  last  I  have  paid  off  the  final  debt  to  the  Receiver 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  It  is  all  paid  and  I  have  my 
note.     I  am  duly  thankful  that  that  is  done. 

But  there  are   still  troubles.      I  owe  Dr.    Baker  at 
this  time   $65.  00.      But  taxes  are  again  due  and  It  will 
take  300  dollars  to  pay  them.      I  do  not  see  any  satisfactory 
way  out  of  general  bad  conditions  yet  but  just  the   same 
my  personal  debts  to  people  are  paid  in  full.      Only 
sixty-five  dollars  more  and  the   road  will  be  closed.     I 
am  happy  about  that. 

May  the  Good  Lord  help  us  all  to  function  well  from 
here  on.      We  have   striven  earnestly  to  be  honest  and 
to  pay  in  full  and  we  have  done  this.      It  pleases  me 
greatly. 


April  29.    1933 

I  am  still  undecided  what  to  do  in  the  future.     I  am 
studious  by  nature.      I  would  prefer  to  do  something  along 
that  line.     I  have  considered  teaching,    but  the  pay  is  so 
poor.     I  have  planned  a  new  store.     It  looks  best  of  all  to 
me,    but  does  not  really  offer  me  what  I  seek.     I  have 
thought  of  farming.      But  it  is  not  so  attractive  - -on  account 
of  small  income  of  farmer.     So  I  wander  around  in  a  circle, 


May  5,    1933 

One  hears  that  O.    H.    Lewis  has  been  appointed  Supt. 
of  Pontiac  reformatory.      One  has  known  Ozro  since  they 
were  both  boys.      One  rejoices  at  his  preferment.      Yet 
one  may  also  wish  vainly- -not  with  envy- -but  with  a  vain 
longing  that  one's  self  could  also  have  had  some  bigger 
and  better  job.      But  one  can  realize  on  closer  second 
thought  that  all  such  places  are  temporary.      They  may 
last  one  year  or  four  or  eight- -but  all  too  soon  they  go 
by  and  one  is  out  and  another  in. 
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No  debts.      1  can  hardly  picture  that.      I  have  had 
them  so  long.      But  with  no  debts   --  an  income   of  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  month  will  let  us  live.      This  will  be 
careful  living.      But  we  can  do  it  because  I  expect  we 
have  been  doing  it. 


May  16,    1933 

I  turn  to  the  diary  once  again.     I  see  the  same  kind 
of  entries  over  and  over  in  glancing  back  through  the 
record.      Life  is  an  over  and  over  proposition  so  the 
record  will  be  like  that. 

I  am  more  content  than  is  usual  for  me.      Much  of  my 
former  ambitions  have  been  discarded.      But  at  that  life 
looks  pleasant  and  good.     I  see  but  dimly  into  the  future. 
I  see  no  safe  way  for  a  livelihood.     But  as  recorded  pre- 
viously I  do  think  I  see   sufficient  to  get  along  with.      The 
greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  us  is  to  get  completely 
out  of  debt.     During  the  last  five  years --every  time  I 
managed  to  save  a  hundred  dollars   or  so  I  had  to  pay  it 
on  old  debts.     I  can  never  be  too  thankful  that  that  is 
done.      Thank  God.     I  have  paid --paid  in  full --did  not 
ask  for  or  receive  any  discounts. 

I  am  invited  to  address  the  Herrin  Rotary  Club  on 
June  5th  at  their  noon -day  luncheon.      The  subject  is  to 
be   "Gold,  "     It  is  an  interesting  and  intriguing  subject. 
I  hope  I  can  handle  it  well. 


June  3,    1933 

I  need  a  new  automobile.      My  taxes  are  unpaid.      This 
is  the  first  year  I  ever  was  unable  to  pay  my  taxes--but 
with  them  unpaid --my  car  about  worn  out  and  a  large 
family- -things  are  not  so  rosy  but  being  out  of  debt  is 
really  a  great  feeling  and  I  am  rather  content  just  now. 
Not  as  much  as  I  really  should  be  but  fairly  well  content 
nevertheless. 

I  can  see   some  light  ahead. 

June  8.    1933 

The  power  to  speak  well  and  influence  people  by  public 
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speaking  is  a  tremendous  power.     Keep  on  cultivating 
it,    and  I  may  some  day  get  to  where  it  will  make  me. 

I  have  made  several  graduating  addresses.      I  have 
made  many  other  public  addresses.      June   5th  I  addressed 
the  Herrin  Rotary  Club.     It  was  extraordinarily  well 
received.     I  have  nnuch  ability  (surely)  and  I  must  keep 
it  built  up  and  some  day  it  may  serve  me  well. 

However,  strange  as  it  nnay  seem,  I  do  not  yet  care 
to  be  elected  to  any  office  like  state  legislature  or  U.  S. 
Congress  until  I  can  get  the  children  gown  and  placed  so 
I  can  take  my  wife  with  me  places.  I  depend  so  much  on 
her  that  if  I  had  to  leave  her  for  weeks  at  a  time  it  would 
distress  me  very  much.  Use  my  power  some  other  way 
until  the   right  time  comes,    then  use  it  for  great  power. 

Let  me  see.     Strive  for  public  speaking  engagements 
that  will  take  me   over  the  counties  in  my  territory.     Meet 
and  make  friends   of  very  nnany  people.      Then,    when  the 
right  time  comes  everything  will  be  set. 


June  27,    1933 

On  Sunday,    June    18,    I  took  Ronald  and  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  on  Monday  morning  I  had  his  and  my  own 
tonsils  taken  out.     Mr.    M.    A.    Webb  performed  the  opera- 
tion.     In  his  case  he  also  took  out  adenoids.      We  had 
Ronald  operated  on  to  relieve  his  breathing  and  to  try 
to  give  hinn  a  better  chance  at  health.     He  has  always 
breathed  hard  and  we  thought  he  might  get  better.     In  my 
own  case  I  had  had  bad  spells   of  sore  throat  for  years 
and  years   over  and  over  again.      The  doctor  said  there 
was    'pus'  in  my  tonsils  and  that  they  should  be  out  so  I 
took  them  out.     I  hope  it  may  help  my  general  health. 

My  finances  are  m  better  shape  than  for  years  al- 
though I  have  no  money.     I  do  not  owe  much.  .  .  . 


July  13,    1933 

I  am  more  and  more  persuaded  that  a  financial  income 
has  more  to  do  with  nnorals,    actions,    reactions,    and  the 
entire  range   of  human  behavior  than  any  other  one  thing. 
In  fact  it  almost  appears  that  economic  independence   or  lack 
of  it  nnight  rule  the  world's  actions. 
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In  my  own  case,    for  years  I  have  received  a  salary 
of  approximately  $2000.00  per  year  as  postmaster.     This 
is  500  dollars  for  three  months.      When  the  Democrats 
assumed  control  on  March  4th,    1933,    they  cut  this  for 
April  quarter  to  approx.    400  per  quarter.      Now  it  is  fur- 
ther cut  and  I  am  to  receive  the  sum  of  115.00  per  month- 
a  total  of  345.  00  per  quarter  for  the  two  quarters  ending 
Sept.    30,    and  Dec.    31,    1933,      This  is  a  cut  of  more  than 
50.  00  per  month  for  the  next  six  months.     It  is  very 
drastic.      On  top  of  this  are  rising  living  costs.      I  realize 
that  others  too  are  cut  like  this  and  many  are  not  getting 
to  work  at  all. 


July  ZO,    1933 

I  realize  more  and  more  that  ambitions  are  airy, 
gossamer  things  and  seldom  realized.      Even  if  one 
succeeded  in  gaining  great  renown--either  local  or  state - 
■wide   or  perhaps  somewhat  national --at  best  it  would  be 
but  fleeting  so  far  as  eternity  goes.     Our  life  span  is  so 
brief.     I  have  had  great  and  serious  ambitions.      They 
have  largely  evaporated.     I  still  cling  to  some --but  very 
few.      One  lives  as  long  as   one  can.      The  thinyto  do  is  to 
live  as  well  as  one  can. 

I  would  like  to  plan  a  vacation  once  each  year.     I 
should  like  to  drive  to  the   Pacific  coast  next  year.      Or  the 
next.      And  nearer  trips  often.      Watch  the  children  do  what 
they  can.      And  prepare  as  best  I  can  for  the   old  age  for 
mother  and  me.      The  economic  uncertainty  of  the  future 
keeps  one  from  doing  these  things  very  well.      But  they   are 
all  one  can  do. 


August   15,    1933 

Conditions  are   still  bad.      The  only  relief  we  have  had 
in  Sesser  is  the  fact  that  the  north  mine  has  worked  a  few 
days  every  week  all  summer.      They  pay  70  to  80%  of  the 
payroll  to  each  man  but  that  steady  cash  coming  in  has 
made  conditions  some  better  here. 

My  personal  fortunes  are  better--but  still  low. 
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August  19,    1933 

For  the  interest  it  will  give  me  later  I  shall  list 
my  possessions  below.     I  shall  write  values  m  them 
that  are  really  fictitious  at  this  time --as  I  shall  try  to 
name  that  s\im  that  these  properties  are  worth  under 
ordinary  circumstances.      Values  that  would  have  been 
true  in  about  the  year    1925--as  near  as  I  can  judge. 
At  any  rate   such  values  as  it  would  once  have  brought. 
The  true  value  now --under  present  conditions --would 
not  be  greater  than  perhaps  say  25%  of  the  amounts 
here  listed.      But--present  values  are  too  low--and 
these  amounts  may  be  the  very  amounts  at  highest 
times--which  were  once  too  high.     I  own  the  following: 

80  acre  farm--just  out  of  town  $    8000.00 

7  room- -nearly  modern  home  4000.00 

2  four-room  dwellings- -good  ones  3000,00 

1  1/4  lots   on  corner  of  main  street  1500.  00 

2  brick  business  buildings  - -main  st.  5000.00 
Miscellaneous  number  of  dwelling  lots  400,00 
l/3rd  LaGrande  addition  to  Sesser  4000,  00 
About  fifteen  head  cattle 600.  00 

This  IS  about  all  1  have  Total  $27,  500.  00 

Besides  I  have  enough  cash  (some  $200,  00)  to  pay  up 
any  little  debts--there  are  none  to  speak  of,    say  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars   so  I  figure  the  cash  about 
breaks  even.     Also  1  have  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
in  school  orders  which  should  be  good  some  day.      But 
this  I  leave   out  to  take  care  of  a  living  for  a  few  months 
or  possible   sickness. 

Now  above   shows  a  net  worth  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  at  one  time  prices.      But--at  present 
prices--say--values  are   only  25%  of  above--it  still  would 
be  a  net  worth  of  six  thousand  dollars.     Somewhere  between 
six  and  twenty  five  thousand  is  present  worth.      I  feel  safe 
in  saying  1  am  worth  around  ten  thousand  even  with  present 
difficulties.      But--here  is  the  point.      No  one  can  measure 
the  value   of  a  dollar  now.      Only  solid  property- -real  or 
personal- -that  some  one  will  want  counts  now. 

So--after  many  years  of  work  and  saving  and  care--I 
still  am  neither  affluent  nor  broke. 
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October  7,    1933 

Wife  and    I  visited  Golda  in  Anna  State  Hospital  yes- 
terday.    I  pity  her.     She  wants  out.     I  believe,   and  Doctor 
Goodner  in  charge  of  the  hospital  states,    she  is  not  able 
to  be  taken  away.     But  her  condition  distresses  me. 

October  26,    1933 


Continued  thought  and  careful  study  have  about 
crystallized  my  idea  as  to  what  to  do  for  a  livelihood 
after  leaving  the  postoffice.     Move  to  my  insurance  and 
real  estate   office.      Write  all  good  insurance  I  can. 
Trade  all  the  real  estate  possible.      Then:     attempt  to 
organize   classes  in  public   speaking  and  to  develop  the 
idea  to  where  I  can  sell  a  correspondence  course  in 
public  speaking. 

I  get  my  living  from  the  real  estate  and  insurance. 
I  get  what  I  can  from  teaching  public   speaking- -and  I 
develop  it  to  where  I  sell  it  by  correspondence  and  fur- 
ther I  add  some  book  selling,    if  possible  in  connection 
with  public   speaking--and  if  necessary  salesmanship 
and  advertising.      By  sticking  to  insurance  and  real 
estate  I  can  be   safe  at  first;  the   other  offers  something 
to  look  forward  to  and  to  hope  for. 


November  6,    1933 

Rev.    J.    G.    Parsons  of  Mt.    Vernon  has  been  preach- 
ing for  our  church  once  each  month  for  a  year  or  so.     He 
is  fairly  able  and  seems  to  be  a  sincere  man.     He  has 
been  conducting  a  protracted  meeting  for  the  last  two 
weeks.      There  have  been  several  additions  to  the  church 
during  this   series   of  meetings.      Last  night  about  eighteen 
were  baptised.      Maurine  and  Halbert  were  baptised.     I 
am  glad  to  see  them  go  into  the  church.     It  seems   right 
and  while  they  are  young,    still  I  am  sure  they  understand 
and  I  feel  sure  they  will  always  attempt  to  live  the  right 
kind  of  life . 


December  5,    1933 

Nearly  the  end  of  1933.      A  bad,    bad,    year  financially. 
Times  are  very  hard.     Worse  than  they  have  ever  been. 
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except  that  our  mine  is  working  a  little  better  this  winter 
and  that  helps  some.      But  cattle,    hogs,    and  such  things 
are  very  cheap.      Not  much  hope  in  sight. 

I--today--mailed  Dr.    Webb  thirty  dollars  to  clean 
up  the  amount  I  owed  him  on  taking  my  and  Ronald's 
tonsils  out  last  summer.     I  have  made  him  wait  a  long 
time  but  it  seemed  about  right  under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  owe  Dr.    H.    M.    Fry  $28.  00  for  fixing  my  teeth.     I 
owe  Dr.    C.    E.    Baker  $55.00  yet  on  the   old  account.     I 
owe  Kathryn  $50.  00  which  I  borrowed  from  her  for  use  in 
buying  the  farm.      But  no  other  debts.      Thank  God. 


January  17,    1934 

I  am  no  definitely  placed  for  retirement  from  the 
postoffice.     I  am  to  turn  it  over  to  Burley  A.    Murry  the 
31st  day  of  Jan\aary.      I  can  say  I  am  very  glad  it  is   over. 

The  country  is  in  desperate   shape.      We  may  get 
hungry  before  we  are  again  on  a  good  job.      But--this  has 
been  a  sort  of  dog's  life.      In  twelve  years  I  have  never 
called  a  minute   of  time  my  own,    free  from  all  worry 
about  the  postoffice.     I  had  a  week's  vacation  in   1926 
in  October  and  a  two  week's  vacation  in  August,    1931 -- 
but  even  while  away  my  mind  was  often  bothered  about 
affairs  at  the  office.      And  all  the  rest  of  the  twelve  years 
it  has  been  much  occupied  with  the   office  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  everything  else.     I  am  glad  it  is  about  over.      I 
hope  for  the  best. 

I  am  not  sure  what  I  will  do.      Of  course  I  will  go  to 
my  other  office  over  on  main  street.      And  there  I  shall 
take  time  to  think  it  all  out.     Careful  thinking  will  be  the 
best  thing  to  do.      But  1  am  resolved  to  do  this:     Whatever 
I  decide --when  I  decide--!  want  to  stick  to  that  thing 
from  there   on.      And  whatever  it  is  I  want  to  learn  more 
about  it  than  anyone  else  around  here  knows. 

My  mind  just  now  is   on  advertising  as  a  business. 
I  have  a  good  personality.      Most  people  like  me  very  much 
on  first  impression- -and  mostly  they  continue  to  like  me. 
That  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  asset. 

I  have  a  large   store   of  rather  accurate  and  useful 
knowledge.     I  understand  how  to  read  and  learn  more  all 
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the  time,      I  like  to  read  and  I  digest  rather  well  the 
things  I  read.     So- -I  nnay  say  I  am  rather  above  average 
in  education  in  a  broad  sense  „      This  ability  may  some- 
day lead  nne  up  somewhat  politically.      But  just  now  I 
must  keep  both  feet  on  the   groxind  and  plan  to  make  a 
living.     If  I  can  create  a  good  advertising  agency  it  will 
be  assisted  materially  by  the  two  above  mentioned  assets. 

My  plan- "SO  far  as  I  have  thought   it  out  consists  in 
this:     To  buy  a  small  multigraph  machine  that  is  in  the 
assets  of  the  closed  Valier  State  Bank.     I  think  it  will 
print  a  fair  sized  bill  and  do  it  well.     It  won't  cost  much 
money  so  the  investment  won't  be  heavy  or  burdensome. 
Go  out  and  get  a  good,    live  mailing  list  of  all  nearby 
towns.      These  names  can  be   sold  to  all  kinds  of  large 
firms  the  world  over.      Then  make  up  a  little  paper  and 
mail  it  regularly  to  a  list  of  selected  names.      Make  it 
interesting  reading.     Old  classics  can  be  paraphrased 
and  modernized  and  printed.      This  would  be  interesting 
reading  for  anybody.      Then  sell  pages  or  half  pages  in 
the  little  paper  to:     Candidates,    grocery  stores,   hard- 
ware  stores,    furniture   stores,    all  kinds   of  local  stores, 
then  to  large  advertisers  over  the  country. 

If  all  the  possibilities  in  the  above  were  patiently 
and  well  worked--!  believe  it  would  earn  a  decent  living 
and  perhaps  make  a  lot  of  money.  And  besides  I  have 
the  prospect  of  a  public  speaking  teaching  business,  in- 
surance developed  over  a  larger  territory,  real  estate, 
and  a  large  store  of  my  own.  Among  all  this  there  will 
be  a  better  living  for  me  than  I  have  ever  had  here. 


May  26,     1934 

Much  water  has   run  under  the  bridge   since  my  last 
entry  in  this  book.      I  have  been  out  of  the  postoffice 
since  Feb.    1.     I  have   spent  my  time  in  my  own  building 
on  Main  Street.     I  have  had  some  insurance  business  all 
along.      But  not  enough  for  a  living.     I  bought  the  Multi- 
graph  from  the  bank  and  have  made  a  few  dollars  with 
it.      Not  many,    not  even  enough  to  pay  for  the  machine 
and  paper  and  supplies  I  have  bought.      But  I  have  con- 
siderable  stock  of  supplies  now  and  if  I  get  more  business 
that  will  be  profitable.     I  am  just  now  completing  the  re - 
roofing,    the  patching  of  the  plastering  and  painting  the 
inside  of  the  two  rooms  I  own  here.     I  have  one  for  an 
office  and  I  need  it. 
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The   other  I  have   shelved  and  have  rented  to  Ben 
Winn  to  run  a  Clover  Farm  Grocery  store  in  it.     I  am 
only  to  get  $7.  50  per  month  rent  on  it  till  Sept.    1st, 
1934.     After  that  should  get  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  per  month  from  that  room. 

All  these   repairs  have  cost  me  about  five  hundred 
dollars.      That  is  quite  a  set-back  to  me  financially. 
Too  much  of  course.      More  than  I  could  really  afford. 
However,    I  had  to  fix  them  up  if  they  were  to  do  me 
any  good.      But  it  changes  my  financial  arrangement 
badly.     I  have  had  to  borrow  from  Kathryn.     I  have 
already  had  about   150.  00  from  her  and  will  have  to  get 
at  least  that  much  more  before  I  am  done  with  this 
repairing.      Can't  tell  yet  exactly  where  I  will  be  in  the 
matter.      However   --  I  do  not  anticipate  having  any 
trouble  continuing  my  living  and  not  getting  in  any 
deeper  than  about  300.  00  altogether.      Lida  is  employed 
to  teach  next  year  instead  of  Kathryn.      That  will  help 
us  to  keep  Ronald  in  school.     But  xinless  things  improve 
greatly  I  do  not  see  any  hope   of  financial  success  for  us 
in  the  near  future.     I  get  pretty  blue.      I  do  not  see  my 
way  at  all  clearly.      But  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  way. 


August  2,     1934 


Times  are   still  very  hard.       It  seems  as  if  they 
never  wo\ild  get  better. 

I  have  lived  this  summer  - -repaired  my  rooms   on 
Main  Street  and  spent  all  my  money.     I  find  at  this  time 
that  I  owe  Kathryn  two  hiondred  dollars  I  have  borrowed. 
Also  about  80.00  to  Sesser  Lumber  Company  and  Dr. 
Baker  a  balance  of  55.  00.     That  makes  a  total  of  355.  00 
in  debt  and  not  a  bit  of  cash  on  hand.      This  all  makes  me 
blue. 

I  have  at  least   10  head  of  cattle  to  sell  this  Fall. 
And  possibly  some  pea  hay.     Maybe  enough  to  pay  this 
355.  00.     I  will  think  so  for  the  present  anyway.     If 
so- -then  all  I  have  to  do  now  is  live.     It  may  be  I  can 
do  that.     Earn  enough  from  month  to  month  for  us  to 
live   on. 
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August  9,    1934 

Times  get  worse  and  worse,    at  least  with  me.     Debts 
are  piling  up  and  no  relief  in  sight.      Besides  the  355.  00 
debt  on  previous  page    --   there  is  some  four  hundred  back 
taxes  on  my  own  real  estate  in  and  around  Sesser  and 
then  there  is  at  least  200,    if  not  Z50.  00  on  the  land  I 
bought  in  Jefferson  covmty.      A  total  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  debts  at  this  moment.      To  say  nothing  of 
running  expenses  and  business  conditions.     It  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  and  leaves  me  feeling  pretty  blue. 

What  is  the  answer?     There   seems  none  at  all.     I 
can  only  hope  for    --  say  75.  00  per    month  income  from 
my  own  efforts  under  present  conditions.     I  do  not  believe 
we  can  live   on  that.      But  if  we  can  --  then  to  retire 
1000.  00  debts  requires  about  40.  00  per  month  for  25 
months   --  two  years.      That  is  a  long  road,    when  a  year 
ago  I  was  out  of  debt  entirely  or  practically  so.     It  will 
require   greater  earnings  and  more  completely  sacrificial 
savings.     I  am  willing  and  ready  to  sell  the  Jefferson 
county  land.      Offer  it  at    1000.  00.     I  may  get  it  some  of 
these  days.      That  would  put  me   out  in  good  shape.     It 
is  well  worth  it . 

Tomorrow  I  am  to  speak  to  the  Carbondale  Lions 
club  at  their  noon  luncheon.     Such  a  task  gives  me  no 
thrill  anymore.      There  is  no  hope --any  way  I  turn 
whereby  to  make  any  impression  upon  my  own  future 
good.      How  can  I  impress  optimism  on  others  unless 
I  first  feel  it  myself? 


December  26,     1934 

I  have  now  been  out  of  the  postoffice  eleven  months 
and  we  are   still  living.     In  fact  we  have  lived  as  well 
as  common  in  the  hard  times  and  have  bought  many 
things  and  are   still  doing  fair.      I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  go  on  and  on.     I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  any 
way.      But  here  is  one  more  plan.      Not  so  much  to  make 
a  living.      I  am  sure  I  can  continue  to  do  that  unless  the 
world  'quits'  letting  common  people  live.      But  here  is  a 
plan  for  nae  that  offers  some  interest. 
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Continue  my  office  with  my  real  estate  and  insurance. 
I  like  it  very  well.      Jt   seenns  to  afford  reasonable  pay. 
But  have  no  other  interest  at  office  except,    real  estate 
and  insurance,    and  possibly  some  notary  work  and  of 
course  my  circulating    library.      That  would  not  tie  me 
too  closely  to  the   office.      Then  see  to  my  own  farm  lands 
as  well  as  I  can.      And  then:     Become  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

I  have  long  contemplated  the  ministry.      While  a  young 
man  I  thought  of  it  earnestly,    but   Uncle  Ellis  Gulley,    my 
father's  oldest  brother,    to  whom     we  all  'looked  up'  more 
or  less,    had  been  'soured'  toward  the  hereafter  through 
the  killing  of  one  of  his  sons,    Alva,    who  we  all  thought 
much  of.     Alva  was  hit  over  the  head  with  a   'slat'  from  a 
bench  on  which  the  children  sat  at  school,    and  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  this  blow.      He  was  hit  by  Omar  Rea.      After 
many  trials  in  court  Omar  Rea  was  finally  freed  of  this 
case.     His  family  had  been  active  members  of  the  Baptist 
church- -a  large  country  church  near  Uncle  Ell's  home, 
and  naturally  many  of  the  members  of  that  church  assisted 
the  Rea  family  in  securing  Omar's  acquittal,    and  this 
had  soured  my  ancle   on  church  people  and  everything  else. 
As  a  result;    when  it  was  rumored  that  I  might  become  a 
preacher  he  and  his  family  not  only  positively  discouraged 
me  but  they  said  many  unfair  things.     But  at  that  time  I 
did  not  see  them  either  as  unfair  or  prejudiced.     I  believed 
them  fair.      And  my  father,    through  his  sympathy  for  Uncle 
Ell,    rather   supported  the  idea.      Too,    Aunt  Jane  and  others 
close  to  me  were  discouraging.      Then- -after  giving  the 
idea  up  to  all  practical  purposes  - -some  years  later  a 
preacher  with  a  great  reputation  came  to  my  father's 
home  when  no  one  was  there  but  my  sister  Golda--mother 
was  dead --and  insulted  her.     She  ran  out  and  came  to 
brother  Roscoe  and  he  to  me.      1  ordered  him  out  and  to 
stay  away  from  Sesser.     He  did.      This  from  a  preacher 
with  his  reputation  discouraged  me. 

Then,    later  my  son,    Gerald,    was   sick  a  long  time, 
15  months,    and  finally  died;  his  loss  affected  me  greatly 
and  rather  hindered  me  from  seeing  life  m  a  true  pers- 
pective . 

And,    too,    other  things  close  to  me  personally  have 
at  times  caused  me  to  almost  lose  my  faith  in  God  and 
man.      But  never  quite.      I  have  adhered  m  the  main  rather 
closely  to  my  ideals.      But  I  have  suffered  much  for  them 
and  because   of  them. 
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I  am  now  47  years  of  age.      I  am  able  to  reason 
fairly  dispassionately  about  life  and  death  and  why  one 
does  this  and  another  that.     In  it  all    I  see  God  most 
of  the  time.      I  have  never  lost  my  desire  to  preach. 
It  always  has  been  there.     Sometimes  dormant  for  a 
time  or  for  years  even- -but  always  there.     Many  years 
ago  I  told  my  family  and  an  occasional  friend  that  when 
my  children  were  grown  and  I  had  become  well  to  do 
that  I  aimed  to  take  my  wife,    become  a  preacher,    and 
she  and  I  would  go  about  doing  good  for  the  world,     I 
have  had  such  an  idea  in  mind  for  many  years.      But, 
as  stated,    this  and  that  has  discouraged  me.     I  have 
lost  much  financially  and  we  may  never  be  well  off 
now- -and  the  children  are  not  yet  all  grown.     However 
the  desire  to  preach  is   recurring  stronger  than  ever, 
and  I  must  not  wait  too  long.     I  am  praying  about  the 
matter.     I  have   spoken  to  no  one  about  this  in  some 
years --not  even  my  wife.      But  I  have  been  studying 
about  it  very  much  the  past  several  months  and  espec- 
ially the  last  two  or  three.     If,   after  more  careful 
study  and  consideration,    I  become  impressed  that  it 
is  a  strong  desire  of  my  own- -and  that  I  could  and 
should  undertake  to  preach  the    Word- -then  I  shall 
ask  the  church  to  ordain  me  as  a  minister  and  add  that 
to  my  duties  as  stated  above.      That  is--spend  the  week 
days  trading  in  real  estate  an  on  my  farm--and  selling 
insurance --and  the  week-ends  and  such  other  times 
as  could  be  used  to  HIS  advantage  in  preaching. 

I  record  it  here  to  have  it  visually  before  me  for 
consideration,    and  as  a  statement  of  the  reasons  as 
they  confront  me  whichever  way  I  finally  decide  to  go. 


June    18,    1935 

While  times  continue  hard,    my  own  business  has 
been  fair.      We  have  lived  well  enough  and  have  improved 
our  position  in  many  ways. 

For  many  years  I  wrote  almost  wholly  of  my  finan- 
cial position.      This  is  no  longer   so  interesting  to  write 
about  because  it  is  in  much  better  shape. 

I  went  to  the  "Grass   Roots"  Midwest  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party  at  Springfield.      It  was  interesting  and  I  am 
glad  I  was  able  to  go.     I  am  much  encouraged  to  believe  I 
may  get  the  nomination  for  the  position  of  state  Senator 
fronn  this  district  next  campaign. 
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"A  plan  that  will  give  me 

Chapter  5  A  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD." 

Roy  was  extremely  ambitious.     He  says  so  repeatedly  throughout 
the  years  he  kept  the  diary  and  his  "unquenchable  longing"  was  always  the 
same:     to  make  a  larger  mark,    to  serve   others,    to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  a  wider  setting,    to  find  a  place  m  the  world.     Sesser  he  found 
limiting  and  frustrating.      Because  he  never  escaped  to  pursue  higher  ed- 
ucation,   he  considered  himself  at  least  a  partial  failure,    but  the  longing 
to  receive  recognition  through  service  never  subsided. 

September    10,    1925 

I  am  highly  ambitious.     I  have  always  wanted  to 
go  to  school  and  prepare  myself  for  a  larger  work  in 
the  world,    but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do  so.  .  . 
yet  the  desire  is  there  to  go  away  and  prepare  myself  for 
a  much  fuller,    larger   sphere   of  action.  .  .  I  long  to  sell 
out  here  and  go  away;   go  to  school  and  prepare  to  do 
something  bigger  or  better.      I  am  afraid  to  try  it.     I 
fear  I  should  not  succeed  or  would  not  be   satisfied. 

November   19,    1925 

I  desire  to  make  a  name  for  myself  that  the  country 
and  especially  my  family  may  be  proud  of  me. 

January  13,    1928 

I  am  not  yet  old.      I  have  lived  cleanly.      I  have  been 
honest.     Surely  God  is  good  and  will  yet  give  me  a 
chance  to  make  the  world  somewhat  better  because  I 

lived. 
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June     9,    1928 

I  feel  I  should  like  to  get  away  to  build  a  new  life 
in  a  larger  field.     But  I  am  afraid  to  venture.     I  guess 
I  should  remain  here  and  nnake  the  best  of  what  I  have. 
I  must  learn  that  I  am  a  small  member  of  society  and 
be  content  with  what  I  am. 

But  I  must  continue  to  attempt  to  do  well  all  I 
find  to  do. 


July  20,    19Z9 

I  should  succeed  largely  in  life.      But  environment 
has  so  hemmed  me  in  that  I  drift  and  worry.     I  feel  I 
have  been  at  least  partially  a  failure.      Yet  I  desire  and 
try. 


November   19,    1932 

True--I  am  annbitious,    truly  so,    and  for  years  I 
hoped  to  get  somewhere;  but  now  the  hope  is  less 
buoyant  and  much  dimmer- -still,   who  knows? 


December  ZZ,    1932 

I  am  beset  with  an  unquenchable  longing  to  accom- 
plish something  of  note.     Some  outstanding  thing  that 
will  cause   others  to  be  better,    or  the  world  more 
worthwhile.      I  fear  some  of  this  desire  is  caused  by 
vanity  in  nnyself,    a  desire  to  be  heralded  as  an  out- 
standing personage.      If  that  is  the  main  reason  for  my 
ambition  then  it  is  both  unwise  and  wrong.     I  do  not 
really  think  that  is  the  main  cause.     1  have  a  very  real 
desire  to  serve  mankind. 


June   18,    1935 

I  may  get  the  nomination  for  the  position  of  state 
Senator.  .  .  I  am  not  a  great  deal  interested.  .  .  However, 
because  that  offers  me  an  opportunity  for  service  and 
a  broadened  horizon  I  shall  try  for  it. 
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.  .  .Sometimes  my  troubles   so  multiply  that  I  get 
almost  to  the  point  where  I  believe  I  am  a  failure.      But 
I  am  not--really--few  men  are  more  often  consulted 
about  important  things.     I  have  the  confidence  of  many, 
many  people.     Still  I  have  lost  the  confidence  of  a  few 
from  time  to  time.  .  . 


July  5,    1936 

I  am  still  very  ambitious  and  yet  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  satisfy  myself. 


July  10,    1936 

I  am  still  as  anxious  and  ambitious  to  be   successful 
as  I  have  ever  been.  .  .  I  hope  we  can  get  more  and  better 
things  from  life  and  perhaps  find  a  larger  and  more 
interesting  sphere  in  which  to  live  and  move. 


December  5,    193! 


I  get  pretty  tired  just  listening  in  on  the  petty  details 
of  a  small  town.      I  like  the  small  town- -I  like  the  people -- 
I  like  to  know  everyone--!  would  be  disappointed  if  I 
lived  in  a  city  where  all  I  did  business  with  were  compara- 
tive  strangers  even  if  I  did  a  good  business.      But  just  the 
same  there  is  no  money  here  and  I  do  not  make  much  and 
I  have  to  do  so  much  for  nothing  that  I  get  tired.      Besides 
I  would  like  to  really  do  sonnething  worth  while --some- 
thing really  fine  before  I  get  too  old.     My  heart  and  my 
desire  turn  always  to  public  speaking  and  writing.      I  have 
just  re-read  the  preceding  pages  after  many  months-- 
they  still  appeal  to  me --that  is  the   same   old  desire  is 
there,    but  that  plan  or  whatever  plan  must  be  perfected 
and  worked  at.      My  trouble  lies  in  finding  a  plan  that  will 
appeal  to  me  and  give  me  a  place  in  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  me  an  income.      I  will  have  to  keep  think- 
ing--and  thinking  and  thinking  so  that  some  day  it  will 
come  true . 


September   16,    1940 

I  should  like  very  much  to  get  into  a  larger  field  of 
service.  I  have  been  afraid  to  try  for  one.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  world.  .  . 
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January  2,     1941 

A  new  year  is  here.     It  is  no  longer  so  important 
or  so  thrilling.      The  temptation  to  make  new  resolutions 
has  about  been  eliminated.     I  hope  to  live  on  as  I  have 
lived  the  last  few  years,    just  living  and  doing  what  I 
can.  .  .  I  do  have   some  talent.     I  want  to  use  my  talent 
for  good  deeds.     I  am  anxious  to  be  used. 


July  21,    1944 

This  year  is  campaign  year.  I  am  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  the  General  Assembly.  .  .  This  should  be 
an  interesting  campaign  and  I  shall  have  a  part  in  it. 


This  last  sentence,      recorded  as  part  of  the  final  entry  in  the 
Autobiography  six  months  before  the  end  of  his  life,    could  stand  as  an 
adequate   summary  of  his  driving  desire  to  achieve  recognition.     He  wanted 
desperately  to  succeed  in  a  larger  arena  beyond  Sesser  and  finally  his 
desires  were  fulfilled.      The  wider  victory  did  not  come  before  he  had 
suffered  discouragement  and  tasted  at  times  the  bitterness  he  feared  was 
failure.      But  it  canne.      The  exciting  drama  of  great  events  on  a  state -wide 
and  national  scale  was  being  enacted  and  he  was  one  of  the  actors.      "I 
shall  have  a  part  in  it.  "     The  triumph  was  sweet.      It  was  worth  the 
struggle.      He  was  old  enough  and  wise  enough  and  had  been  beaten  down  by 
life  long  enough  to  know  that  victory  is  part  exultation  and  part  defeat,    but 
he  was  one   of  the  actors   on  stage  and  the  curtain  was  up.     It  was  fulfill- 
ment of  his  deepest  wish. 

Roy's  summons  to  the  larger  stage  emerged  primarily  from  his 
life -long  interest  in  political  affairs.      While  he  did  not  often  seek  political 
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office,    and  felt  at  times  that  he  was  too  honest  for  a  successful  politician, 
for  years  he  worked  for  the   Republican  Party,    made   speeches  for  his  friends 
in  many  campaigns,    and  followed  closely  the  fort\ines   of  politics.      He   served 
as  city  alderman  and  co\inty  Supervisor  as  a  young  man.      The  appointinent 
as   Postmaster  was  considered  a  political  job  but  Roy  looked  upon  it  as 
clerical  and  not  a  very  juicy  political  plum.     In   1936,    however,    he  was  per- 
suaded to  run  for  the  State  Senate,    upper  house  of  the  General  Assembly. 
This  was  to  prove  a  mistake,    but  it  was  probably  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  leading  to  a  wider  success. 

Roy  was  not  enthusiastic  about  making  the   race  for  the   Republican 
nomination.      "My  chances  to  be  nominated  seem  fair,    perhaps  good,  "  he 
wrote  on  his  48th  birthday,    "but  I  am  not  so  exultant  about  it.     A  race  costs 
so  much  and  there  is  so  little  income.  ,  ,  "     It  was  something  he  had  dreamed 
about  for  years,    however,    and  he  did  his  best.      He   stumped  the  district 
diligently  and  his  many  friends  helped  him  all  they  could.     As  he   reported, 
"it  was  a  hard  race.      I  had  no  money  and  did  not  believe  it  quite  right  to 
spend  any  other  than  for  advertising  and  traveling  expenses."     It  was   said 
that  one   of  his   opponents  spent  $6000  and  another,    $3000. 

Roy  came  m  third  best,    although  he  received  6044  votes  while 
Williams,    the  winner,    got  6659  and  Crisp,    6232.      He  came  close  enough  to 
winning  that  he  did  not  "feel  humiliated  on  account  of  making  the  race,    but 
I  did  fail  to  win  and  that  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  and  to  my  family.  " 
At  the   same  time,    he  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  number  of  loyal, 
enthusiastic  political  supporters.     He  was  cool  toward  running  for  office 
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for  the  next  few  years,    but  the  taste  was  left  in  his  nnouth  a  little,    as  candi- 
date Lincoln  once   said,    and  the  approval  of  so  many  stalwart  friends  let 
hinn  know  that  his  future  was  not  to  be  limited  to  Sesser  and  Franklin 
County.      In  his  diary,    he  listed  "a  few  men  who  stuck  to  me  royally  and  who 
are  to  be  remembered  with  lasting  gratitude  all  my  life: 
Benton 

Roy  C.    Martin 
D.    H.    Reed 
T.    J.    Layman 
Willie  Eovaldi 
Ben  Eovaldi 
Doug  Shepherd 
Mrs.    Poindexter 
Henry  Mooneyham 
Judge  Monneyham 
Mrs.    Edd  Dobry 
Mrs.    Bertha  Conditt 
Miss  Martha  Laynnan 

West  Frankfort 


Roger  Kelly 
Tim  Elkins 
Henson  Purcell 
Roy  Boner 
"Red"  Boner 
Bill  Coltman 
Bill  Baker 
Ed  Pharis 
Myron  Clem 
Rollie  Treece 
Miles  Allen 
Ed  Powell 
John  Hays 
Johnnie  Kirk 
"Greasy"  Lee 
Raymond  Crain 
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Sesser 

Dr.    Fry 
S.    M.    Hope 
Noble  Short 
Luther  Stevison 
Fred  Thomas 

Valier 


Isaiah  Winn 
Tom  Winn 
Ralph  Gordon 


Carterville 

Vic  Stocks 

Young  Throgmartin 

Dr.    Alvin  Thomas 

And  many,    many  others." 
The  next  step  in  his  expanding  success  came  through  his  contri- 
bution to  the   Lion's  Club,    a  service  club  claiming  his  sincere  devotion. 
He  had  helped  start  the  Sesser  chapter  and  was  a  serious  booster.     In 
May,     1939,    he  was  elected  District  Governor  of  his  District  and  spent  a 
year  traveling  to  clubs  and  to  national  and  international  meetings.      He  and 
Mamie  went  by  car  and   ship  to  Cuba,    for  example,    and  travel  to  a  foreign 
capital  across  the  sea  was  an  adventure  rarely  dreamt  about  in  his  genera- 
tion by  country  boys  m  Rend  City,    Illinois.      A  reader  can  feel  m  this  brief 
description  of  his  experiences  the  pride,    the  quiet  joy,    the   sense  of  ful- 
fillment;  and  can  almost  hear  him  expanding  and  raising  his  sights  as  a 
result  of  this  successful  encounter  with  a  larger  pursuit: 

Last  May  I  was  elected  District  Governor  of  District 
1-C,    Lions  International,    for  a  term  of  one  year.      This 
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gave  us  a  week's  trip  to  the  international  convention  at 
Pittsburg  with  expenses  paid  and  we  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington and  visited  around  and  saw  nnuch  of  the  East 
which  we  had  hardly  hoped  ever  to  be  able  to  do.     It 
gives  us  a  visit  to  each  of  the   seventy-two  clubs  in  the 
district  at  which  I  make   speeches.     This  is  giving  me 
good  experience  in  speaking  and  I  am  doing  well  at  it. 
People  like  me  and  I  am  getting  to  be  a  better  and  better 
speaker.     And  it  will  give  me  a  trip  of  about  a  week  to 
Jacksonville,    111.  ,    next  May  and  a  trip  to  Havana,    Cuba 
to  the  International  convention  next  July.      That  should 
be  an  instructive  and  interesting  trip  and  vacation. 

I  ann  rather  enthusiastic  about  Lionism.     It  is  a 
splendid  service  club--the  largest  of  them  all--and  it 
is  fine  and  friendly  experience.     It  is  quite  worthwhile. 
I  am  persuaded  the  year's  work  will  always  be  a  pleasure 
to  remember.     I  do  not  make  any  money  at  it.      But  I 
don't  lose  any  either.     I  get  my  expenses  for  my  travels 
and  the  expense  allowance  is  liberal  enough  that  it  does 
pay  expenses.      Then- -I  am  growing  in  'grace  and  Power' 
as  a  result  of  the  experiences.      Anyway  that  is  what  a 
friend,    Rev.    Linder  of  the  Methodist  church,    said  at 
a  meeting  at  Crossville,    111.    where  he  heard  me   speak. 
I  understand  he  meant  it  honestly.     He  had  known  me 
before  and  he  felt  impressed  with  my  address  and  he 
complimented  me  by  saying  I  was   'growing  in  grace  and 
power  and  knowledge'  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true. 

On  May  13,    1940,    Roy  raade  a  further  comment  that  his  year  as 
District  Governor  had  been  "very  successful,    a  very  nice  place  in  honor 
and  respect  and  experience  and  enjoyment.  .  .  "     Then  in  July  he   reported  on 
the  "wonderful  trip"  to  Cuba.      They  enjoyed  the  drive  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,    Alabama,    Georgia,    Florida,    and  on  the  way  home,    the   Caro- 
linas,    almost  as  much  as  their  visit  to  Havana.      It  was  a  real  treat,    he 
said,    and  they  saw  sights  "we  had  scarcely  ever  hoped  to  see." 

This  period  was  also  filled  with  its  share  of  discouragements, 
however.     In  August  of  1935,    Roy  had  his  second  serious  brush  with  death 
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when  he  had  a  ruptured  appendix,    an  emergency  operation  in  Du  Quoin's 
Marshall  Browning  Hospital,    and  complications  involving  peritonitis.. 
Just  as  in  the   siege  with  typhoid  in  1917,    he  hovered  near  death  for  sev- 
eral days;  he  seemed  to  bounce  back  physically  although  he  had  never  been 
in  especially  good  health  after  the  bout  with  typhoid.      Then  in  December, 
1937,    he  had  to  return  to  Du  Quoin  for  a  second  operation.      The  tubes 
draining  his  ruptured  appendix  in   1935  had  left  an  opening  to  the  outside 
that  had  failed  to  heal  properly  in  the  intervening  years.      Apparently  the 
doctors  were  concerned  about  another  operation  because  of  his  poor 
general  health  and  because   of  the   serious  poisoning  the  first  time.      The 
family  faced  the  new  operation  soberly  and  Roy  discussed  in  his  diary 
at  some  length  the  possibility  that  it  could  be  fatal.      After  that,    his  health 
was  never  much  improved  and  no  doubt  his  physical  condition  sapped 
some   of  his  strength  and  enthusiasm. 

Then,    too,    he  was   somewhat  discouraged  about  his  financial  prob- 
lems.    Sending  six  youngsters  to  college  was  a  financial  undertaking  of 
serious  magnitude  and  although  he  never  doubted  or  faltered,    he  also 
worried  constantly  about  the   sacrifices.      His  money  worries  did  not  end 
until  the  war  was  well  underway  and  his  youngsters  were  all  independent 
of  their  parents'   support.      By  that  tinne  it  was    1944  and  he  had  only 
months  to  live . 

In  spite   of  his  success  as  District  Governor  in  the   Lion's  Club 
and  the  opportunity  to  make   speeches  throughout  the  area,    he   spent  some 
time  questioning  whether  he  had  accomplished  much  of  note  even  as  a 
speaker.      On  November   19,    1939,    he  wrote  this: 
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My  52nd  birthday;    52  years  old.      And  what  is  the 
total?     Well,    I  have  a  fine  fannily  of  3  boys  and  3  girls. 
The  oldest  - -Kathryn  is  married  to  Leonard  Daniels 
and  they  live  at  Salem,    111,      We  like   Leonard  and  we 
believe  Kathryn  will  be  fine  if  Providence  lets  them 
live  and  develop  naturally  and  well.      Lida  is  in  school 
at  Normal,    111.     She  seems  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied 
and  I  think  she  will  do  well.      Ronald  is  in  school  at 
Vermillion,    South  Dakota  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota.     He  gets  some  pay  for  teaching  part  time  and 
is  preparing  his  Thesis  for  the  Master's  Degree.      This 
Assistantship  is  a  good  start  for  hinn.     Halbert  is  a 
Senior  at  Carbondale  and  is  doing  well  and  will  make 
good  1  am  sure.     Maurine  is  m  her  second  year  at 
Carbondale.     She  is  bright  and  will  give  a  good  account 
of  herself.      Roy,    Jr.  ,    is  m  third  year  high  school  and 
is  making  good.      Now--all  this  seems  to  add  up  to  a 
fair  total.     After  all,    that  is  much.      Even  if  their 
mother  and  I  were  just  working  with  no  other  thing  of 
note  for  ourselves,   to  have  reared  six  to  this  place 
in  the  world  is  better  than  most.     But  besides  that  we 
are   still  going  strong.      Our  health  is  fairly  good  and 
we  are  doing  things.     My  office  business  is  fairly 
profitable   (or  I  couldn't  educate  so  many)  and  we  are 
keeping  it  going. 

Last  May  I  was  elected  District  Governor  of  Dis- 
trict   IC,    Lion's  International...    Besides  this,    a  few 
days  ago  I  spoke   on  ' Annericanism'   over  WEBQ.  .  . 

So,    after  all,    we  have  gone  far.      And  it  may  be 
we  will  succeed,    yet,    in  doing  something  worthwhile. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  it  all.     I  am  ambitious-- 
greatly  so- -and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  actually 
making  the  world  beat  a  path  to  nny  door.      Perhaps  I 
never  will.     Maybe  some  of  the  children  will  get  to  do 
some   of  the  things  I  have  dreamed  of  doing.      But  we 
are  all  thankful  for  the   good  that  has  come  to  us;  we 
pray  not  to  be  egotistical  in  our  desire --we  hope  that 
our  reason  for  ambition  is  to  do  good  and  not  merely 
to  get  renown.  .  .1  thank  the  good  Lord  for  so  much  and 
I  shall  be  sincere  and  do  what  I  can  and  if  there  is 
ever  to  be  anything  worthwhile  more  than  this  in  my 
life  it  will  come  in  due   season. 
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The  Six  Gulley  Children,  19^1. 


Ditto,  1932. 


In  the  Front  Yard  of 
the  Old  Homestead  vhi 
the  Children  Grew  Up 
19^3. 


Roy  and  the  Young  Offspring,  1929 , 


The  Gu^iey  Men  at  Ronald's  Wer^ding, 
\k\ig.   8,  19^2.   L.to  r.,  Hal,  Roy, 
I        Ronald,  Roy,  Jr. 


Mamie,  on  the  back  steps, 
ab  :ut  1950. 


Roy  and  Mamie  in  the 
Office,  19^3. 


A  candid  shot  at  his 
desk,  19^3. 


An  office  visit  with 
'h?s  good  friend  Kenry 
Renner,  Valier,  19'*i' 
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This  entry  is  a  curious  mixture  of  pointing  with  pride  and  viewing 
with  despair.      While  he  no  doubt  was  discouraged  at  times,    his  life  was 
probably  much  happier  at  this  time  than  this  account  suggests. 

For  one  thing,    the  Autobiography  was  a  barometer  of  his  non- 
buoyancy.      The  more  worried  he  was,    the  nnore  he  wrote  and  the  more 
often.      When  he  was  deeply  troubled,    he  wrote  at  length,    detailing  various 
ways  of  sizing  up  his  problems  and  arguing  with  himself.      When  events 
were  going  his  way,    he  tended  to  neglect  the  diary.      If  this  indirect  clue 
to  his  feelings  has  any  basis,    then  he  was  happier  in  these  years  than 
the  few  discouraged  entries  would  suggest.      There  was  only  one  entry 
in  the  whole  year  of  1939,    two  in   1940,    and  two  in   1941. 

Then,    too,    his  financial  situation  was  slowly  improving,    even  if 
he   remained  disappointed  at  times. 

And,    finally,    there  was  the  climaxing  triumph  of  his  career.     In 
1942  he  was  elected  to  the   state  legislature  as  a  Representative.     Here 
he   served  faithfully  and  well.      The  work  appealed  to  him.      Conducting  the 
election  campaigns  allowed  hinn  to  do  the  things  he  most  enjoyed- -speak 
to  people  where  he  could  meet  them,    make  friends  of  them,    look  them  in 
the  eye,    and  exhort  them  about  their  interests  in  Springfield.     In  the 
legislature  itself,    he  could  feel  without  question  the  importance   of  what  was 

taking  place  there  for  the  good  of  Illinois  and  the  nation and  he  was  a 

part  of  it.      It  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  deeply-felt  desire.     It 
satisfied  him  more  than  he  could  have  guessed  before  he  began  serving. 
It  was  a  natural  place  for  a  man  of  his  abilities  and  temperament,    in  spite 
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of  his  previous  ideas.     He  was  successful  and  he  was  still  honest.     He 
should  have  run  for  the  House  years  sooner. 

So  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  life,    he  had  entered  a  larger  circle 
of  influence,    although  he  had  no  illusions  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  whole 
ambition.      Nothing  is  ever  complete.      All  of  life  is  a  little  of  good  and  a 
mixture  of  failure.      He  knew  about  the  mixture. 

He  had  also  thought  some  about  death.      When  Ralph  Oglesby  died 
so  young  in   1926,    Roy  asked  the  diary  who  would  be  next:     "It  might  be 
me.      Or  one  of  the  others.      God   only  knows.      Let  us  all  be   ready.     I 
would  like  to  live  to  rear  and  educate  my  family.      Otherwise  I  do  not 
think  1  dread  death.  " 

In   1937,    when  he  faced  the   second  operation  connected  with  his 

appendectomy,    he  wrote  extensively  about  the  possibility  of  dying: 

As  to  the  chance  of  fatality,    I  am  not  much  alarmed; 
still  it  could  be  and  I  think  considerably  about  it.      I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  I  do  not  mind  its  being  fatal  so 
far     as  I  am  concerned  myself.      That  is  to  say,    I  am 
not  afraid  to  die  and  that  it  could  as  well  be  now  as  a 
few  years  from  now.      But  when  I  think  of  my  wife  and 
the  children  and  the  grief  they  would  suffer- -which 
would  be  materially  lessened  twenty-five  years  from 
now  when  all  have  found  their  place  in  the  world  and 
when  they  will  know  the  time  has  actually  come  when 
nature's  debt  must  be  paid.     So  to  leave  them  now 
makes  me  feel  sorry  for  them.      Especially  the  three 
youngest  ones.  .  .the  two  youngest  are  not  out  of  high 
school.  .  . 

As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  of  death  more  philo- 
sophically.     Prophetically,    he   spent  some  time   reviewing  his  life  and  his 
views  of  it. 
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May  13,    1940 

Time  continues  to  fly  by.      There  is  no  place  where 
time   stops  and  says,      "Here  you  may  rest  for  a  while." 
There  is  no  rest  for  the  human  in  either  mind  or  body. 
Our  body  grows   older  and  more  frail  day  by  day  j^He 
was   only  52  years  oldj .      Our  mind  may  grow  better  and 
more  true  to  that  high  ideal  one  can  only  hope  to  reach- 
but  still  it  grows  tired  and  wants  only  to  rest --to  sit 
and  wait  a  while --to  let  the  world  rush  by  and  be  ready 
to  grab  on  to  the  train  of  life  at  a  later  station.      But  it 
can't  be  done.      There  is  neither  rest  nor  peace.      The 
world  is  again  at  war.  .  . 


December  24,    1941 

How  time  flies  by.      An  entry  on  January  2,    1941, 
and  no  more  until  today.     And  what  a  lot  of  things  have 
happened.      The  family  is  now  widely  scattered.      Ronald 
is  working  at  East  Alton,    111.  ,    and  living  in  St.    Louis. 
Lida  is   still  in  the  Federal  Court  clerk's  office  at  East 
St.    Louis;  Kathryn  of  course  is  living  at  Salem- -and  a 
new  baby  boy  born  Nov.    28th  and  doing  well- -and  Halbert 
married  and  teaching  m  high  school  at  Hannibal,    Mo. 
and  Maurine  and  Roy  going  to  school  at  Urbana ,      What 
a  lot  of  change  m  one   short  year.      Finances  are   still 
bad  and  yet  not  too  bad.     I  have  invested  a  lot  of  money 
in  my  children's  education.      They  are  to  repay  a  portion 
of  what  this  has  cost  and  the  re -payment  comes  back 
very  slowly- -practically  none  yet.      And  I  have  tried  to 
make   some  extra  investments  m  the  hope  I  could  later 
retire.      Business  none  too  good.      We  have  had  a  fair  year 
of  income  and  still  it  is  not  large  and  our  expenses  are 
very  heavy.     I  still  am  not  sure  just  how  or  when  we  will 
come  out  on  top.      1  can  only  keep  on  trying.      To  try  is 
all  one  can  do.      On  top  of  this  the   U.    S.    has  declared  war 
on  Japan,    Germany  and  Italy.      No  one  can  foresee  the 
end  of  that.      Troublous  times  are  ahead.     And  none  knows 
the  answer.      We  live,    however,    and  our  health  is  fair 
and  the  children  all  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well--so-- 
we   still  have  hope.     And  Faith.     And  Charity  and  love. 
We  are  very  proud  of  Kathryn' s  new  baby  boy.     Maybe 
we  will  live  to  see  several  grandchildren,    and  see  them 
grow  up  into  young  men  and  women.      We  cannot  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  many  of  them  mature. 
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How  odd  it  seems  when  we  face  the  fact  that  just  a 
few  years  now  and  we   shall  be  no  nnore  and  a  few  more 
and  none  will  know  just  who  or  what  we  were  or  whether 
we  ever  lived  or  not.     Oblivion  overtakes  us  all  and  that 
very  soon.     I  am  not  complaining.      Life  is  like  that.     I 
do  not  know  anything  about  my  ancestors  except  my  own 
father  and  mother.     I  never   saw  my  father's  mother  or 
father  and  know  little  about  them.      And  I  know  nothing  of 
the  ones  before  them.      They  lived  in  Tennessee  and  that 
is  all  my  knowledge.      And  my  mother's  mother  I  saw  a 
few  years --she  died  when  I  was  not  more  than  eight 
years  of  age.      I  never  saw  my  mother's  father  and  back 
of  them  there  is  nothing.     I  know  my  mother's  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Marshall- -and  that  my  mother's  father, 
who  was  Solomon  Silkwood,    was  a  member  of  an  early 
pioneer  family  who  came  to  Illinois  in  an  early  day  but  I 
know  nothing  very  definite  about  them. 

So,    just  as  1  know  nothing- -so  within  a  very  few 
years  my  children's  children  will  know  nothing  of  me. 
So  we  live  just  for  a  few  years  and  very  little  we  do  is 
important.      My  own  children  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  me  I  know.     Other  people  generally  do  also.     But 
it  really  does  not  matter  about  that  for  many  reasons. 
i  teach  honesty,    industry,    courage  and  so  on  to  them. 
They  respond  nobly  and  that  may  carry  on  down  through 
the   generations.      That  is  all  that  is  important.      Whether 
I  am  now  worth  a  thousand  dollars  or  a  million  is  not 
mnportant.      If  I  were  wealthy  they  would  soon  lose  it  in 
a  few  generations  no  doubt.     Others  do.     If  I  am  poor  it 
may  be  best  for  they  will  learn  how  to  earn  for  themselves. 

There  were  no  entries  at  all  in  the  Autobiography  from  December, 
1941,    until  the  final  one   on  July  21,    1944.      He  did  not  write  partially 
because  he  was  happily  and  busily  occupied  in  Springfield.      Roy  and  Mamie 
enjoyed  being  back  in  the  capital  city  which  was  the   site   of  their  wedding 
and  she  accompanied  him  to  Springfield  most   of  the  time  when  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session.      But  he  could  not  write  in  the  diary  also  because 
the  war  was  a  monstrous  grief  for  him.     He  feared  they  would  lose  two 
sons  to  the  battlefields;  ironically  both  sons   returned  but  when  they  did  he 
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he  was  the   one  who  was  a  casualty. 

This  final  entry  is  four  pages  long.     It  reviews  his  finances-- 
which  makes  the  careful  record  kept  through  the  years  complete  to  the 
end;   it  reviews  his  life  fleetingly;  and  again  prophetically  and  indirectly 
it  says  goodbye. 

July  21,     1944 

How  tiine  does  fly.      The  last  entry  in  Dec.  ,    1941. 
Much  has  happened.      Our  war  has  been  bitter  and  it 
has  touched  our  own  family  deeply. 

Halbert  is  now  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.    S.    Army. 
Roy  is  a   'Radar'  man  on  a  navy  air  plane.      Ronald  is 
working  at  Western  Arms  co.  ,    E.    Alton  and  lives  in 
St.    Louis.      Lida  is  working  for  Lammert  Wholesale 
Furniture  Co.    in  St.    Louis  and  lives  there.     Kathryn 
still  lives  in  Salem  and  has  two  boys.      Maurine  is 
married  to  George   Yarbro  and  he  is  in  U.    S.    army-- 
flier,    a  Lieutenant.      Maurine  has  a  baby  daughter . 
Think  of  all  those  changes. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to 
write  in  this  book.      And  I  do  not  have  now.     Somehow 
things  trouble  me  in  so  many  ways.      I  do  not  think  all 
this  work  and  worry  (perhaps  needless  worry)  leaves 
one  quite  sane.      There  are  times  when  I  am  tremen- 
dously puzzled  by  the  ideas  that  flit  through  my  mind. 
The  boys  on  the  move,    in  daily  danger,    and  nnore   or 
less  infrequently  hearing  from  them. 

I  ran  for  state   representative  in  1942  and  was 
elected.      I  made  a  good  record  and  am  now  a  candidate 
for  re-election.     I  see  no  reason  why  I  will  not  win 
again.     It  is  interesting  and  I  can  do  Sonne   good  but  I 
would  enjoy  it  more  if  I  could  get  all  the  cob -webs 
out  of  my  mind  and  feel  settled  and  secure  as  I  once 
did.     However,     whatever  one  thinks,    one  does,  and 
to  think  constructively  is  much  better  than  to  let  a 
destructive  force  get  loose  in  one's  mind. 

Here  I  am,    56  and  3/4  years  of  age.     I  re-read 
pages  of  the  years    1930  to   1940  in  this  book  and  find  I 
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was  often  puzzled  and  worried.      I  could  not  see  my  way. 
We  got  very  poor  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  content 
even  if  our  remaining  years  were  very  hard.      And  I 
note  the  thread  of  despair  recurring  over  and  over.      How 
useless  this  feeling  of  defeat  proved  to  be. 

After  going  out  of  the  postoffice  I  opened  a  real  estate 
and  insurance  office  in  Sesser,    in  Feb.  ,    1934,    and  I  have 
now  been  operating  the  business  ten  years.      I  have  made 
quite  a  comfortable  living.     My  personal  fortunes  have 
improved  materially  year  by  year.      Some  of  the  improve- 
ment came  from  the  larger  circulation  of  money  caused 
by  the  Government's   orgy  of  spending  borrowed  money  in 
order  to  give  men  work  on  WPA  and  other  useless  projects 
and  some   of  it  came  by  a  gradual  restoration  of  normal 
business  and  much  of  it  came  because  I  stayed  right  on 
the  job  and  offered  the  people  here  a     worthwhile  service 
which  they  needed. 

And,    too,    in   1942  I  entered  the  race     for  the  legisla- 
ture and  was  elected.      That  gave  me  $5000.  00  all  at  once, 
less  of  course  the  cost  of  getting  elected  which  was  about 
$1200.00  and  less   of  course  the  cost  of  living  in  Spring- 
field much  of  the  time  for  first  six  months  of  1943  while 
the   Legislature  was  in  session;  but  just  the   same  I  got 
$5000,00  less  the  Victory  tax  which  supports  the  war 
effort--so  at  least  I  got  some  $3000.  00  all  at  once  which 
was  mine  and  could  be  used.      In  addition  I  sold  Mr.    L.    C. 
Robey  a  one -half  interest  in  the  insurance  business  for 
$875.  00  and  that  gave  me  some  cash  and  he  entered  the 
business  Jan.    1,    1943,    and  so  altogether  these  things 
with  the  increase  in  rents  and  rental  values  plus  some 
fortunate  purchases  and  sales   of  real  estate  I  have   made 
a  bit  of  money  and  am  now  on  comparatively  easy  street-- 
not  too  good  of  course  but  comfortable. 

Because  in  times   of  distress  I  so  often  recorded  my 
financial  condition  I  shall  now  do  it  again  for  future 
reference . 

Assets 

80  acre  farm  near  Se  sser- -value  $6000.  00 

80  acres  of  land  Jefferson  co.  2000.  00 

1    1/2  lots  business  bldgs  4500.00 

1    1/4  lots   rented  for  service  sta.  1500.00 

Home  in  rear  of  business  5000.  00 

Old  home  place  3000.00 

6  room  dwelling-Erma  Place  2000.00 
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6  rm.    modern  house  Oak  Ridge  4000.  00 

Cash  loans  on  real  estate  4000.  00 

Bonds  and  cash  1500.  00 

Total  33500.00 

Debts:     None 

What  a  change  from  a  few  years  ago.      Times  have 
changed  one  way  and  another  of  course  and  there  is 
more  money  in  circiilation.      But  the  facts  are  that  when 
the  depression  of  the    1930's  came  along  the  property 
just  did  not  have  any  value.      It  would  neither  rent  nor 
sell.      And  as  a  result  one  could  not  get  much  money 
from  any  source.     And  at  that  tinne  my  children  were 
growing  up  and  it  cost  money  to  feed  and  clothe  them 
and  in  addition  I  was  trying  to  educate  them  and  that 
took  a  lot  of  money. 

In   1939  Kathryn  married  and  then  in  a  couple   of 
years  they  were  all  away  from  home  and  in  1942  Roy 
entered  the   service  and  Maurine  married  and  the  rest 
had  gotten  away  and  I  no  longer  needed  money  for  so 
large  a  family- -just  me  and  mom.      That  did  not  take 
much  money.      And  then  business  picked  up  and  property 
got  to  bringing  in  rent  and  selling  for  fair  prices  and 
pretty  soon  what  had  been  losing  was  earning  and  so 
almost  all  at  once  the  deficits  became  profits  and  so 
again  we  have  money.     In  addition  to  earning  a  fair 
income  each  year  I  was  able  to  make  fair  investments 
and  re -sales  and  so  today  we  are  in  a  fair  position  to 
lay  by  some  real  cash.      We  built  a  good  home  m   1943-- 
cost  us  about  $6500.00  and  it  is  paid  for.     In  addition 
I  sold  my  former  houses  and  now  have  as  many  as  then 
and  they  are  much  better  houses  and  in  better  locations. 

If  our  mines  go  to  work  again- -and  at  least  one  of 
them  probably  will- -then  we  will  be  in  fair  shape  to  live 
well  the  rest  of  our  time.      We  certainly  had  our  share 
of  hard  times  and  our  children  grew  up  in  terrible  finan- 
cial times.      But  money  is  the  least  of  our  worries.     We 
are  inore  depressed  by  the  fact  that  the  war  is  on  and 
Halbert  is  likely  at  this  time  to  have  to  go  across  to 
the  battle  front  somewhere.      Roy  is  already  over  there 
somewhere . 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  one  thinks  about  this 
war.     It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  live  through.      We  are  now 
hoping  it  will  be  over  before  nnany  more  months. 
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It  may  be  just  as  well  not  to  put  on  paper  the  things 
one  thinks  about.      Of  course  reading  this  a  few  years 
from  now  would  be  interesting  but  just  the   sanne  it  may 
be  best  that  many  years  have  been  skipped. 

This  year  is  campaign  year.      I  am  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  the  General  Assembly  in  111.     I  have    served 
one  term  and  liked  it  very  well.     I  hope  to  serve  at  least 
one  more  and  it  may  be  several  more. 

Dewey  has  been  nominated  for  President  with  Bricker 
of  Ohio  for  vice-president.     I  heard  them  both  at  the 
Chicago  convention  that  nominated  them  and  then  I  met 
them  at  their  reception  at  the  Stevens  hotel.     I  am  much 
impressed  with  them  and  hope  they  are  elected.      I 
believe  Roosevelt  is  unfit  for  president  of  the  United 
States.     I  feel  I  can  indict  him  for  too  many  errors.      I 
believe  the  Democrat  party  is  weak  in  brains  and  not 
as  able  as  the  Republican  party  to  operate   government. 
And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  New  Deal  ideals  will 
ultimately  ruin  the  free  country  we  have  had- -they  nearly 
have  the  job  done  now. 

This  should  be  an  interesting  campaign  and  I  shall 
have  a  part  in  it.     That  is  interesting  to  me. 

I  suspect  that  is  enough  now  and  it  may  be  long  again 
before  more  is  recorded. 

He  was   stricken  where  he  would  have  wanted  to  be  - -in  his  office 

doing  his  duty.     He  would  have  hated  a  lingering  illness,    a  long  period  of 

wasting  away,    of  helplessness,    of  idleness.      The  day  was  January  18, 

1945.      The  attack  came  without  warning  of  any  kind  just  before  lunch  hour 

in  his  insurance -real  estate  office  on  Main  Street  in  Sesser.     An  annbulance 

rushed  him  toward  the  familiar  DuQuoin  Hospital  but  the  trip  was  useless. 

He  died  on  the  way.      The  end  came  in  Du  Quoin,    a  few  blocks  from  the 

hospital.      They  called  it  a  massive  coronary  thrombosis  and  they  said 

that  forty  doctors  standing  by,    had  they  been  warned,    could  not  have    saved 

him. 
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His  previous  trip  to  Marshall  Browning  Hospital,    in   1937,    involved 
being  put  to  sleep  with  gas.      He  claimed  after  the   operation  that  he  had 
seen  a  vision  explaining  the  mysteries  of  life  and  of  God.      More  important- 
ly,   he  claimed  that  he   saw  in   1937  exactly  the  same  vision  that  he  had 
seen  in  1935  when  being  put  to  sleep  for  his  appendectomy.      For  him, 
this  vision  made   sense  out  of  this  confusing  world  and  put  both  life  and 
death  into  true  perspective: 

As  I  slowly  faded  into  unconsciousness  I  was  fully 
alive  to  what  was  happening  to  my  mentality.      As  my 
breath  grew  more  and  more  feeble  and  my  mental  con- 
dition was  slipping  away,    I  was  conscious  of  a  gradual 
elimination  of  all  useless  things  and  I  came  to  see  that 
truth  alone  was  essential.     It  seemed  to  me  that  I  began 
to  lose     consciousness  by  getting  into  absolute  time   or 
rhythm  with  the  whole  universe.     I  swung  as  with  a 
pendulum  from  one   side  to  another  in  continually  longer 
swings.      I  fell  into  a  sort  of  rhythm  with  time  and 
eternity.      And  my  breath  seemed  to  follow  the  swing 
and  rhythm  of  a  great  pend\ilum  that  went  farther  and 
farther  into  the  distance  with  each  stroke.      And  as  I 
kept  time  to  this  measured  cadence   of  eternally  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side  into  space,    my  mind,    with  each 
stroke,    dismissed  une  ssentials;  at  first  the  little  things 
that  even  ordinary  thinking  should  brush  aside  were 
swept  away  and  then  on  and  on  until  at  the  last  only  the 
fundamental  truths  were  left.     I  am  persuaded  that  the 
eternal  mind  is  concerned  with  man  only  in  two  essen- 
tials--rhythm  and  truth.     These  are  the  sole  and  final 
ultimates.      The  veneer  of  everyday  life  and  civilization 
have   surrounded  us  with  unnecessary  things--but  time-- 
rhythm--and  truth  are  the  eternals  and  the  Creator  is 
concerned  only  with  these. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth- -these  two  seenned  to  me 
to  stand  out  as  the  only  eternal  things.     Each  time  I  sank 
into  unconsciousness  within  this  pulse  beat  of  rhythm. 
During  my  first  operation,    I  had  seen,    plainly,    the   scroll 
unrolled  that  showed  mankind  from  his  first  creation  in 
crude  form  down  through  his  developmalt  through  the  ages 
until  the  present  and  even  into  the  far  distant  future. 
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Beside  the  inoving  picture   of  man,    the   scroll  unrolled 
and  words  m  rhythm  with  the  deep  sounding  cadence   of 
celestial  music  was  on  the  screen  and  I  read  the  majestic 
words  as  they  came  before  me.     The  words  told  in  majes- 
tic poetry  of  the  creation,    the  development  and  destiny 
of  man.     I  have  never  been  able  to  reconstruct  these 
words  although  occasional  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences 
flash  upon  my  mind  yet  after  all  these  years.      And  in  the 
second  operation  the   same  majesty  of  rhythm  and  pulse 
beat  of  nature  was  there  in  the   same  exact  pattern  as 
before.     I  had  forgotten  some  of  the  majesty  of  this  move- 
ment until  as  I  experienced  it  again  it  all  came  back  to  me. 
And  the  difference  between  then  and  now  lay  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  already  read --in  the  first  instance --the  words 
of  life  on  this  scroll--and  now  I  realized  the  essentialness 
of  truth  as  the  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  God. 

My  experience  m  these  two  cases  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  I  have   seen  that  which  few  mortals,    if  any, 
have  ever  realized:     the  ultimate  aim  of  man  on  earth. 
I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  because  I  know  I  went 
into  this  sleep  each  time  with  my  mind  at  peace  and  the 
full  desire  to  peacefully  go  through  the  experience.     I 
had  no  fear  at  all.     I  had  a  deep  and  abiding  sense   of 
security  caused  by  a  feeling  that  I  would  come  through 
the   ordeal  safely,    or  that  if  I  did  not  it  would  be  God's 
will  to  take  me  and  if  he  wished  for  me  I  was  content.     I 
am  now  in  the  full  and  peaceful  possession  of  all  my 
faculties  and  I  fully  believe  these  statements. 

God  has  placed  man  on  his  footstool,    the  good  earth, 
to  work  his  way  toward  perfection.      Man  is  groping  day 
after  day  toward  that  state.     Scientists  in  their   search 
after  facts --truth- -is  one  phase   of  this  work.     Rhythm 
is  found  in  the  beating  of  the  heart --in  the  tides --in 
music  with  its  charm  to  man  and  beast.      These  all 
indicate  the  even  flow  of  the  creation  of  life  and  the 
planets --the  return  of  the  sun  and  the  moon- -the   stars 
in  their  orbits --all  point  to  ptilse   or  rhythm  m  the 
creation. 

Then  the  Bible  says  God  is   Love.      Love  cannot  exist 
except  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  truth.      Friendship,    the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,    exist  in  their  only  purity 
in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  truth.     Hence  I  am  convinced 
that  Love  and  Truth  are  the  same  term. 
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This  theme  is  recorded  here  for  my  benefit  and 
only  briefly  stated.      I  believe  the  world  should  be  told 
of  it  in  more  detail  some  day. 
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"My  greatest  ambition:     success  as  a 

Chapter  6  WRITER  AND  ORATOR." 

Of  all  his  ambitions,    Roy  desired  most  to  develop  his  ability 
to  write  for  publication  and  even  more  urgently  he  wished  recognition 
as  a  public   speaker.      His  references  to  these  abilities  are  constant  and 
fairly  regular,    and  his  comnnents  make  quite  clear  how  much  public  ac- 
claim mieant  to  him.     Since  he  was  denied  higher  education  and  any  chance 
to  pursue  medicine   or  law,    he  must  have  been  determined  to  develop  as 
a  speaker  as  one   of  the  few  highly-approved  outlets  open  to  him.      Poli- 
tics offered  another  opportunity.      When  the  humdrum  of  earning  a  living 
bore  down  upon  him,    he  thought  again  and  again  of  his  ambitions  m 
speaking  and  writing  as  means  to  self -fulfillment  and,    hopefiilly,    favor- 
able public  notice. 

September   10,    1925 

I  have  a  feeling  I  could  acconnplish  much  as  an 
orator  and  writer  if  I  had  sufficient  educational  train- 
ing.    But  perhaps  after  all  that  feeling  is  egotism  and 
I  suspect  1  had  best  stay  m  the  path  to  which  I  am 
accustomed. 

September    12,    1925 

For  many  years  I  have  had  the  idea  I  wanted  to  write 
for  publication.     I  have  hugged  the  idea  that  1  could  write 
such  things  as  would  be   of  interest  to  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  would  assist  me  m  earning  a  living.     I 
have  written  many  small  stories  and  articles.     Some  few 
of  these  I  have  sent  to  magazines.     All  have  been  returned. 
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This  is  discouraging.      I  have  however  had  many  things 
published  in  the  local  paper  and  some  in  the  Christopher 
paper. 

I  read  of  others  who  have  been  successful  at  writing 
and  they  indicate  that  success  in  writing  is  a  matter  of 
hard  work.     I  believe  this.     One  should  do  one's  best. 
I  have  never  done  my  best.     I  have  never  re-written 
anything.     I  shall  outline   some  article  and  work  at  it  in 
spare  time  until  I  get  it  in  good  shape  and  then  I  shall 
try  again.     If  I  could  succeed  m  selling  one   short  story 
it  would  encourage  me   greatly.      I  realize  it  may  be  a 
delusion  of  mine  to  think  I  could  succeed  and  yet  I  do 
think  I  could.      Trying  will  harm  no  one.      I  shall  try. 


November  2,    192  5 

As  to  what  I  have  written,    I  wish  I  had  it  all  pre- 
served and  could  arrive  at  how  much  real  merit  it 

contains . 

My  greatest  ambition  would  be  to  succeed  as  a 
writer  and  through  that  to  success  as  an  orator.     I  feel 
I  have  considerable  ability  m  each- -they  appeal  to  me 
equally.      Y"et  I  know  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  either  with 
sufficient  merit  to  amount  to  anything.     I  may  simply 
be  egotistical  in  the  matter. 

(Roy  received  many  invitations  through  the  years  to 
speak,    especially  to  address  service  clubs.     Interest- 
ingly,   as  he  grew  in  stature  and  reputation,    the  invitations 
came  from  an  ever-widening  circle  of  cities--at  first 
Christopher  and  Benton,    then  Herrin,    and  later  Carbon- 
dale  and  beyond.      His  reaction  was  almost  always  the 
same--desire  to  make  a  good  impression  and  hope  that 
success  would  lead  to  something  more.      Typical  of  his 
attitudes  was  this  next  entry  from  the  Autobiography.  ) 


December  2,    1925 

I  am  invited  to  address  the  Christopher  Rotary  Club 
next  Monday  evening.      This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  nne . 
I  feel  honored.      I  sincerely  trust  I  may  not  fail --but  that 
I  may  make  a  grand  success.      This  is   so  nearly  in  line 
with  my  great  ambition  in  life  that  I  pray  for  a  very  real 
success . 
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June   15,    1926 

I  gave  a  memorial  address  at  Bear  Point  at  an  all 
day  meeting.     I  was  well  received.     I  had  not  prepared 
as  I  should.      I  must  prepare  a  real  lecture  and  be  ready- 
when  another  opportunity  comes --as  it  will.      I  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  for  years.      I  must  do  something 
about  it. 


May  31,    192  7 

I  delivered  the  American  Legion  Memorial  Address 
yesterday.      It  was  well  received.      I  am  pleased.      The 
plaudits  of  the  multitude  are  like  new  wine  to  me. 


October  28,    1927 

My  one   great  desire  is  to  earn  my  living  by  making 
public  addresses.     If  I  could  have  three  to  five  calls  per 
week  on  special  subjects  for  which  I  could  be  paid  enough 
to  live- -I  think  I  would  be  perfectly  happy.     Anyway  that 
IS  my  overwhelming  desire. 

I  do  not  desire  to  pastor  a  church--nor  to  be  an 
ordinary  preacher  and  I  guess  there  is  no  other  field 
for  public  addresses. 

I  have   raised  my  family  this  far.      1  do  not  like  to  be 
away  from  them  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.     So  I  guess 
my  own  personal  feelings  would  hinder  me  from  being 
successful  even  if  I  found  a  field  for  my  desires. 

I  think  when  my  youngest  child  is  grown  I  should 
like  to  take  my  wife  and  go  out  into  the  world  as  some 
kind  of  a  personal  evangelist  in  special  religious  sub- 
jects.     If  she  and  I  could  be  together  and  at  the  same  time 
make  addresses  and  earn  a  satisfactory  living  I  feel  I 
would  be  blessed. 


October  30,    1929 

I  firmly  believe  I  can  make   something  of  a  future  out 
of  my  ability  as  a  public   speaker. 
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November   19,    1932 

It  gives  ine  real  pleasure  to  give  public  addresses 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  broaden  this  outlet  for  my 
energies.  .  .  speaking  for  pleasure,    perhaps  some  minor 
attempts  at  writing  for  publication- -with  no  hope  of 
money  reward.  .  . 


July  8,    1933 

I  record  below  a  wish  that  has  lain  near  my  heart 
these  many  years.      I  suppose  it  cannot  be  realized  and 
yet --who  knows?     I  see  no  harm  in  confiding  the  matter 
to  these  pages.      I  wish  that  I  could  when  I  get  out  of  the 
postoffice  and  move   over  to  my  own  private   office  where 
I  am  already  planning  to  operate  my  own  insurance  and 
real  estate  agency,    learn  to  write  essays,    and  stories 
for  magazines  and  newspapers  that  I  could  sell  for  enough 
for  us  to  live  on  comfortably,    and  further  to  so  establish 
a  reputation  that  I  would  become  in  some  demand --more 
than  at  present--as  a  speaker,   to  such  an  extent  that  I 
would  receive  pay  for  my  speaking.      That  combination 
would  fvilfill  a  lifelong  cherished  desire. 


July  5,    1936 

I  would  rather  be  a  successful  lecturer  than  any- 
thing I  know.     If  my  fame  were   so  great  that  I  could  al- 
ways draw  a  crowd,    and  if  in  doing  so  I  could  have 
engagements   so  often  that  I  would  be   reasonably  busy, 
and  if  I  received  sufficient  pay  for  it  that  my  livelihood 
was  very  fair,    then  I  would  be  filling  the  exact  niche  I 
would  choose.      Can  this  be  done?     Let  me  think  it  over 
a  day  or  two.      Then  that  or  some  other  shall  be  written 
down  here  and  worked  at  from  here   on. 


July  10,    1936 

I  am  a  good  public   speaker.     I  could  make  a  good 
preacher  if  I  wished.      Better  than  the  average.      Preach- 
ing does  not  quite  interest  me  although  many  years  ago 
I  thought  it  did  and  rather  promised  myself  I  would 
preach  when  old- -and  yet  I  feel  that  when  the  children 
are  educated  and  wife  and  I  if  still  able  to  get  about  I 
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might  preach  then.     I  think  if  she  could  go  with  me 
it  would  be  thrilling  and  I  know  that  I  should  be  in 
earnest  about  it.      But  life  has  knocked  out  so  many 
illusions  and  I  have  found  most  people   so  sordid 
and  bad  that  there  are  few  left  in  percentages  to  deal 
with.      But  some  day  I  might  preach.      But  not  now. 


March  25,    1938 

I  have  a  very  great  ability  to  nnake  friends  and 
to  please  people  with  my  public  speeches.     I  am  a  good 
speaker--better  than  most.      For  years  I  have  wished 
for  an  outlet  for  this  ability.     1  have  never  been  able  to 
find  it.      There  is  not  much  demand  for  speakers.      Often 
I  am  invited  to  Rotary  Clubs  and  such  but  that  is  free  to 
them,    enjoyable,    but  no  income  and  I  need  an  income 
and  besides  it  is  irregular  and  infrequent.      There  is  no 
field  for  the  speaker.     If  one  knew  much  about  a  particular 
subiect  he  would  be  called  upon- -but  that  too  would  be 
infrequent  and  uncertain  and  probably  be  free  work  also. 

The   radio  offers  some   chance  but  there   one  would 
have  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  needs   of  commercial  ad- 
vertising,   and  that  is  difficult.     I  am  wondering  about  a 
special  kind  of  work  that  I  might  do  for  myself.      The 
people  need  to  be  entertained  and  informed.     A  small 
show  or  home  talent  play  will  usually  go  over  big  in  any 
small  community.      The  churches  usually  support  a 
minister  more   or  less  well.      I  have  always  envied  the 
minister  for  his  opportunity  to  have  an  audience  to  ad- 
dress.    I  do  not  quite  want  to  be  a  minister.      Never 
have.      But  I  do  like  to  exhort  thepeople  to  right  actions 
and  to  belief  in  God.     In  other  words  I  think  I  want  large 
audiences  to  entertain  and  that  while  entertaining  them 
I  would  always  direct  their  thoughts  to  God  and  good  deeds 
and  so  on.      Then  I  would  want  to  have  the  chance  to  do 
this  day  after  day- -on  and  on- -and  get  good  pay  for  it 
instead  of  meagre  pay  as  the  minister  goes. 

Why  not  combine  the  two  ideas?     Give  them  enter- 
tainment of  a  high  class  and  at  the   same  time  prepare 
their  minds  and  lives  for  the   gathering  in  of  the  ministers. 

Go  into  small  communitie  s  - -from  the   size   of 
Waltonville  and  Mulkeytown  up  to  Zeigler  and  Christopher- - 
and  later  on  into  the  cities  if  ability  and  experience  demands. 
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Go  into  those   small  communities  that  have  no  shows-- 
and  only  average  preachers;  make  a  deal  with  a  church 
or  group  of  churches  to  sell  the  tickets- -advertise 
a  meeting  preferably  in  a  high  school  auditorium  or  other 
public  hall- -sell  tickets  for  one  meeting  or  preferably 
a  series   of  meetings  - -say  one  every  two  weeks  for  about 
six  weeks  - -making  six  speeches  and  six  ticket  sales;   say 
you  would  give  the  local  people  one -half  for  selling  tickets 
and  furnishing  a  hall.      Then  go  there  and  speak- -Lecture -■ 
make  it  really  good --take  a  pianist  and  possibly  a  singer 
along--and  prepare  real  lectures- -as  good  as  the  old 
Chatauqua  used  to  have;  this  would  furnish  amusement 
to  the  people,    it  would  instruct  them  well,    and  it  woxild 
give  me  a  field  of  my  own.     SOUNDS  GOOD. 

(Thus  he  anticipated  Billy  Graham's  methods  by  some 
fifteen  years .  ) 


December  5,    1938 

My  heart  and  my  desire  turn  always  to  public 
speaking  and  writing. 


January  2,    1941 

I  want  to  find  a  way  to  earn  a  living  with  my  talent, 
that  is,    to  learn  to  earn  a  living  speaking  in  public. 
I  suppose  I  had  best  turn  to  the  radio.      And  still  that 
is  not  what  I  wish.     I  would  rather  see  people,   meet 
them,    make  friends  of  them,    see  them  react  to  my 
teachings  and  thus  enjoy  life  more.     However  I  take 
it  as  it  is . 

As  Roy  grew  older  he  began  to  lose   some  of  his  former  illusions 

about  gaining  renown  as  a  speaker.      He  had  tried  so  hard  and  had  accepted 

every  invitation  eagerly--but  opportunities  were   still  extremely  limited 

in  the   small  towns  and  covmtryside  of  his  area.      On  May  16,    1936,    he 

reports  the  conclusion  he  had  finally  reached  about  receiving  invitations- - 

that  he  could  not  so  readily  multiply  his  opportunities  for  speaking  simply 

because  of  his  own  merit  or  efforts,    as  he  had  once  assumed: 
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I  am  invited  to  make  the  Decoration  Day  address 
at  the  Greenwood  church  on  May  30.  I  shall  be  happy 
enough  to  do  this.     Such  opportunities  come   so  seldom. 

I  have  a  confidence  that  1  am  good.      But  the   setting 
is  seldom  right.      1  am  much  too  temperamental.      True 
I  am  complimented  always  when  I  speak.     I  get  so  many 
that  I  know  people  like  to  hear  me--and  all  these  things-- 
but  if  one  were  good  enough,    one  would  be  in  great  demand. 

Sometimes  I  doubt  that  stateraent.     Here   seems  more 
nearly  the  truth.      One  acquires  a  reputation  as  a  speaker. 
There  are  a  good  many  scattered  around  with  a  fair  repu- 
tation as  a  speaker.      Now  the  public  does  not  seem  to  know 
rauch  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  speaker.     I 
do  not  mean  too  poor  a  one --but  there  are  many  who  rate 
very  close  together  in  the  public  mind.      There  may  be, 
really,    a  great  deal  of  actual  difference,    but  there  are 
very  many  who  rate  nearly  the   same.      Now--some  com- 
munity    "^fishes  to  have  a  speaker.     It  is  the  job  of  two  or 
three  to  choose  one.      These  two  or  three  cast  about  in 
their  minds  for  one.     If  they  happen  to  know  one  pretty 
well,    that  IS  the   one  they  invite.     A  politician  or  one  who 
IS  seeking  votes  is  likely  to  come  if  invited--and  people 
soon  learn  to  know  a  man  who  seeks  their  votes,  hence 
winning  an  office,    if  one  is  a  fair  speaker,    leads  certainly 
to  speaking  invitations.      Now  such  invitations  are  worth- 
less unless  they  lead  either  to  office   or  unless  one  gets 
able  to  get  a  satisfactory  sunn  in  cash  for  the  time   spent. 
Most  occasions  in  small  communities  are  such  that  there 
is  no  money  available.      And  the  speaker  must  come  either 
because  he  is  seeking  votes,    then,    or  later,    or  for  some 
other  equally  vital  reason  to  himself.      It  is  seldom  one  is 
willing  to  go  simply  to  satisfy  one's  own  vanity.     I  believe 
in  my  own  case  that  I  have  loved  to  go  largely  because  I 
was  somewhat  vain  about  it--but  down  deep  in  my  heart 
there  has  always  been  a  conviction  that  it  would  lead  me 
to  some  worthwhile  opportunity  if  I  would  learn  to  speak 
well  and  fill  every  invitation. 

At  age  48- -here --now,    it  has  not  done  so.      True  my 
ability  to  speak  developed  by  doing  it  on  every  occasion 
these  many  years.      And,    too,    if  I  continue  to  speak  it  may 
yet  lead  me  places.      But  after  all,    the  primary  purpose 
of  all,    including  myself  is,    first,    a  better  place  for  me 
in  the  world --for  my  family- -and  then  for  the  world. 
There  is  no  denying  this.      It  is  true.      Now--if  I  could 
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ever  succeed  I  would  be  repaid.     If  I  do  not  succeed  will 
I  ever  be  repaid?     Here  the  answer  must  be  yes  anyway 
for  it  IS  fundamental  m  nne  to  believe   one  is   rewarded 
for  the   good  one  does. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  argument.      Men  are  invited 
to  speak  because  either  they  have  done   some  outstanding 
thing- -written  a  book  or  other  outstanding  thing,    built 
a  fine   orchard   or  something  outstanding.      Or  they  have 
been  elected  to  office  or  have  held  office   or  some   such 
thing- -or  they  are  a  minister  or  for  some   such  reason. 

Now  the  invitation  is  not  the  thing.      That  would  not 
matter,    except  it  points  to  the  purpose.     It  is  the   sign  that 
a  man  is  good  for  something.      Now  one  could  be   good  for 
something  without  ever  being  a  speaker.      But  if  one  is  a 
fair  speaker  and  not  good  for  much  else --is  there  a  way 
by  which  he  can  use  that  ability  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be   of  assistance  to  him  in  living? 

He  dreamed  of  mastering  some  complex  subject  such  as  sociology 
or  ethics  and  traveling  on  the  lecture  circuit.     He  was  drawn  also  to  the 
ministry,    although  it  was  preaching  to  the  multitude  that  appealed  to  him. 

Late  in  his  life,    Roy  became  mildly  interested  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing as  a  means  of  using  his  speaking  talents.     On  August  20,    1937,    he 
made  a  brief  reference  to  reading  and  note-taking  that  "might  and  should 
lead  to  radio  broadcasting.      This  field  tennpts  me,    but  is  a  side  line. 
Also,    this  field  offers  a  chance  at  writing."     Then  on  November    17, 
1939,    he  had  the   stimulating  experience   of  speaking  over  Station  WEBQ 
and  reports  on  his  favorable   reaction  m  some  detail: 

A  few  days  ago  I  spoke   on  "Americanism"  over 
WEBQ  the  Harrisburg,    111.  ,    radio  station  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Legion  Posts  of  the  county.      That  was 
a  novel  experience  for  me.      I  enjoyed  the  doing  of  it 
and  it  is  a  step  forward  to  have  been  asked.      To  speak 
on  the  radio  one  must  prepare  fully  in  advance  and  one 
must  leave  a  copy  of  what  he   said  with  the  station  for  the 
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files   of  the  government.     So  that  would  be  excellent 
training  toward  accuracy  and  detail  and  better  thoughts 
and  greater  ideas.     So--after  all--we  have  gone  far. 
And  it  may  be  we  will  succeed,    yet,    in  doing  something 
worthwhile.      But  there  is  another  side  to  it  alL     I  am 
ambitious- -greatly  so- -and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  act\ially  making  the  world  beat  a  path  to  my  door. 
Perhaps  I  never  will.      Maybe   some   of  the  children  will 
get  to  do  some   of  the  things  I  have  dreamed  of  doing. 
But  we  are  all  thankfiil  for  the  good  that  has  come  to 
us  - -we  pray  not  to  be  egotistical  in  our  desire --we 
hope  that  our  reason  for  ambition  is  to  do  good  and 
not  merely  to  get  renown.     I  thank  the   good  Lord  for 
so  much  and  I  shall  be   sincere  and  do  what  I  can  and  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  anything  worthwhile  more  than  this 
in  my  life  it  will  come  in  due   season. 

This  address  is  perhaps  the  best  speech  of  his  career.     It  was 

carefully  thought  out  and  thoroughly  rewritten  and  edited.     Also,    it  was 

on  one   of  his  favorite   subjects.      The  text  of  this  one   speech  is  printed 

here  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  his  addresses. 


AMERICANISM 
(Radio  Address  Broadcast  by  WEBQ,    Harrisburg,    Nov. 
17,    1939) 

To  speak  into  this  microphone  with  the  audience  far 
removed  and  wholly  unseen  is  unlike   speaking  face  to 
face  where  one  can  sense  the  reaction  of  the  audience. 
Here   one  must  trust  to  the  logic   of  his  facts  to  persuade 
the  listener  to  agree.      I  ann  asked  to  discuss  Americanism. 
I  shall  try  to  narrow  the  discussion  to  that  phase  which 
I  shall  call  Liberty  under  Law.      To  state  what  American- 
ism is  and  what  it  is  not  is  much  too  broad  for  the  brief 
period  I  am  allowed  to  use. 

All  of  us  have  enjoyed  those  rights  of  personal 
freedom  created  by  the  generations  gone  before  us  until 
we  have  come  to  take  them  for  granted.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  we  have  become  alarmed  at  the  trend  away 
from  that  entire  Liberty  and  Freedom  of  action  for  each 
individual  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
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To  describe  Americanism  requires  us  to  state   some- 
thing of  both  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not.     To  state  what 
it  is,    we  must  repeat  what  others  have  said  countless 
times.     It  IS  a  way  of  life.     It  is  a  happy  family  living  on 
the  farm;     It  is  family  life  m  the  city  dwelling  or  apart- 
ment;    It  is  boys  playing  base -ball  on  a  sand  lot;     It  is 
little  girls  playing  at  dolls  in  some   shady  back  yard;     It 
is  the  tender  care   of  a  trained  nurse  m  the  countless 
hospitals  throughout  this  broad  land;     It  is  the  earnest 
ministration  of  the  million  churches  and  their  ministers 
guiding  the   spiritual  life  of  their  people  and  reaching  out 
to  look  after  many  of  their  physical  needs;     It  is  the  large 
fraternal  societies  caring  for  their  aged,    orphaned  and 
infirm;     It  is  the  large  service  and  social  clubs  minister- 
ing to  Communities  and  Individuals  m  countless  worth- 
while ways.      It  is  all  these  and  more.     It  is  the  whole 
of  American  life  and  ideals  as  they  have  been  builded 
through  the  years.      It  is  the  vast  transportation  systems, 
carrying  people  and  merchandise  throughout  the  land  at 
a  minimum  of  cost,    and  with  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
safety;     It  is  good  roads  and  good  lighting,    and  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  modern  society;     It  is  the 
modern  miracles  of  the  medical  world;     It  is  the  modern 
factory  producing  an  abundance  of  all  those  many  neces- 
sary elements  that  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience   of 
its  citizens. 

This  is  America  - -Your  country  and  mine,  and  one 
for  which  we  should  dare  much,  and  one  that  we  should 
carefully  consider  before  we  are  led  to  give  up  its  true 
greatness  to  follow  after  an  un-tried  system  that  might 
lead  us  far  astray. 

Americanism  is  invention  and  scientific  discovery. 
It  is  electricity  and  modern  machinery  relieving  the 
drudgery  of  human  effort  and  leaving  time  for  ordinary 
people  to  enjoy  life.     It  is  National  Parks,    Swimming  Pools 
and  Playgrounds;     It  is  philanthropy  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness;    It  is  Religious  Freedom  with  a  church  at  every 
cross-roads.      It  is  an  idea  and  an  ideology. 

Someone  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  Social 
Unrest  in  the  world  today  is  caused  by  the  conflicting 
ideologies  of  different  theories  of  Government. 

Ours  is  a  Government  of  Laws  and  not  of  men.  We 
have  set  up  our  rules  of  conduct  that  work  alike  for  rich 
and  poor. 
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History  is  a  record  of  the  gradual  elimination  of 
deep-rooted,    ancient  injustice.     This  has  been  a  long 
and  bloody  fight.      The  Liberty  which  we  enjoy  has  been 
hardly  won.     There  are  but  two  forms  of  Government 

m  the  world; 

The   one  - -injustice,    armed  and  powerful  and  taking 
to  itself  the   shape   of  aristocracy,    or  Dictatorship  and 

The  other --absolute  human  justice  that  rests  upon 
the  broad  and  enduring  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all. 

Much  of  the  world  today  is  reverting  back  toward  the 
First.  Strong  men  have  seized  dominance  over  the  lives 
of  their  people. 

That  Liberty  which  millions  besides  ourselves  had 
begun  to  enjoy,    is  being  taken  from  the  people  of  many 
nations.      We  have  learned  from  their  plight  and  from 
experience  that  individual  liberty  is  a  perpetual  struggle, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.     It  is  an 
unending  fight  of  man  against  man.     If  we  are  to  keep 
what  we  have  gained,    we  must  be  prepared  to  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  Liberty- -of  Liberty  under  Law, 
and  not  any  form  of  Liberty  under  the  donninance  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men,    be  they  ever  so  hunnane  and  capable. 

Where  is  the  man  among  you  that  believes  he  could 
trust  his  life  solely  and  alone  to  the  mercy  of  his  fellow- 
man?     If  there  is  such  a  one,    let  him  come  forward  and 
select  his  Master.      Let  him  choose  from  all  the  world 
that  man- -who  is   Pure,    Just  and  Humane  and  upon  whose 
great  charity  and  understanding  he  can  trust  the  burden  of 
his  future.      We  believe  there  is  no  such  man.     I  repeat 
that  all  History  teaches  us  that  man  would  be   safer  in  the 
claws  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungles  than  in  the  un- 
controllable custody  of  his  fellow-man. 

The  purpose   of  Government  must  be  for  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  its  people  and  to  be  just  this  must  mean 
the  whole  people.      Our  Constitution  attempted  to  provide 
for  this.     It  says,    among  other  things,    to  promote  the 
general  welfare.       The  general  welfare  must  be  for  all 
and  not  for  the  particular  few,    or  the  particular  good  of 
a  portion  of  the  people. 
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Americanism  is  the  opposite   of  many  things  occurring 
elsewhere  today       There  is  no  fear  here,    except  the 
fear  of  sickness,    accidents  or  economic  insecurity. 
There  are  no  cannons  roaring;     There  is  no  aggression; 
There  is  no  seeking  after  more  territory,    no  useless 
slaughter;     No  Secret  Police  seeking  to  report  what  we 
say  to  the  Government. 

We  are  living  in  Annerica.     In  every  phase   of  the 
material  world- -Advancement  is  the  watch-word;     The 
mechanical  world  is  rapidly  lifting  the  burdens  from 
labor.      The  electrical  robot  is  replacing  the  human  slave. 
The  chemists  are  re -shaping  the  life  of  our  farms  and 
factories.     We  must  see  to  it  that  our  social  relationship 
does  not  break  down.      Men  are  puzzled  about  the  future. 
The  economic  fabric   of  civilization  is  nearing  collapse. 
No  Government  is  living  within  its  legitimate  income. 
The  future  earnings  of  countless  generations  are  being 
mortgaged  that  the  bidding  of  individuals  for  personal  ad- 
vantage may  be  improved.      Our  people  are  being  taught 
to  depend  on  the  Government  to  do  their  thinking  and  to 
provide  their  income  with  a  wanton  disregard  for  truth 
and  justice.      We  must  return  to  those   simple  fundamentals 
that  have  endured  these  thousand  years  and  more,    and 
which  have  been  so  wisely  used  in  the  birth  and  progress 
of  our  Country. 

Americanism  has  been  builded  upon  the   right  of  the 
individual  to  express  himself;     His  right  to  create  for 
himself  and  others  the  best  that  m  hinn  lies.      We  have 
revered  the  traditions  and  ideals  and  efforts  of  the 
thinkers  who  have  preceded  us.      Our  faith  has  been 
strengthened  by  the   stories  of  good  deeds  and  wise 
actions  of  our  national  heroes,    and  we  have  come  to  see 
that  the  THINKER  is  the  true  measure  of  men  and  Nations. 
It  is  the  THOUGHT  that  shall  move  us  toward  right  action. 
I  find  this  expressed  beautifully  in  a  poem  I  read  some- 
where and  whose  author,    unfortunately,    I  never  learned: 

Back  of  the  beating  hammer 
By  which  the   steel  is  wrought. 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamor 
The   seeker  may  find  the  thought. 
The  thought  that  is  ever  master 
Of  iron  and   steam  and  steel 
That  rises  above  disaster 
And  crushes  it  under  heel. 
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The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker 
Or  labor  with  lusty  blows 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  thinker 
The  clear-eyed  man  who  knows. 
For  into  each  plow  and  saber 
Each  piece  and  part  and  whole 
Must  go  the  brains   of  labor 
Which  gives  the  work  of  soul. 

Back  of  the  motor's  humming 
Back  of  the  bells  that  sing 
Back  of  the  hammer's  drumming 
Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing 
There  is  the  eye  that  scans  them 
Watching  through  stress  and  strain 
There  is  the  mind  that  plans  them 
Back  of  the  Brawn,    the  brain. 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler 

Force   of  the  engine's  thrust 

Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 

But  back  of  them  stands  the  schemer 

The  thinker  who  drives  things  through; 

Back  of  the  job  the  dreamer 

Who  is  making  the  dream  come  true. 

Roy  not  only  was  highly  regarded  as  a  public   speaker,    but  also 

was  a  talented  teacher  of  public   speaking.      Without  formal  education 

himself  in  the   subject  he  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  classes  of 

business  men  and  women  who  paid  a  fee  for  a  series  of  weekly  lessons. 

He  prepared  a  textbook  for  their  use,    together  with  elaborate  exercises 

and  assignments.      Just  as  he  anticipated  Billie   Grahann's  methods   of 

evangelism  and  community  preaching,    Roy  was  a  forerunner  of  Dale 

Carnegie  and  in  the  case  of  organizing  classes  he  did  not  just  dream 

about  the  possibilities  but  actually  earned  money  as  a  self-appointed 

teacher. 
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The  earliest  class  he  mentions  in  the  Autobiography  nnet  in  Sesser 
beginning  in  January,    1928.      That  fall  he  had  a  class   of  Christopher  busi- 
ness men.     He  nnade  no  mention  of  another  class  until  he   organized  one 
in  Zeigler  ten  years  later,    in  March,    1938.     His  enthusiasm  for  this 
extracurricular  job  was  plain: 

I  finished  my  class  work  at   Zeigler  and  I  had  the 
men  give  3  nninutes  each  of  a  continued  talk  to  the 
Zeigler  Rotary  club  last  night.     It  was  extraordinarily 
well  received.      The  men  were  invited  to  put  it  on  be- 
fore the  Zeigler  High  School  next  week  and  they  are 
going  to  do  it.     It  will  be  good  for  them  but  incidentally 
it  is  good  for  me.     I  get  some  good  advertising.      But 
greatest  of  all--I  CAN  TRAIN  MEN  TO  MAKE  SPEECHES. 

More  work  of  this  kind  next  winter  will  give  me  a 
good  income . 

In   1940,    he  dreamed  of  enlarging  this  activity:     "I  have  thought  of 
trying  to  establish  a  few  schools  in  four  towns,    meeting  with  each  class 
once  every  two  weeks.      That  would,    by  alternating  them,    make  two  for 
me  each  week.     If  I  could  get  an  average  of  15  pupils  at  $20.  00  each  I 
could  earn  in  six  months  the   sum  of  $1200.  00.      That  would  add  materially 
to  my  own  income.  " 

His  own  speaking  practices  and  his  textbook  on  speech  suggest 

that  he  understood  the  fundamentals  of  rhetoric.     He   recognized  the 

importance   of  outlining,    for  example,    pointing  out  that  "subjects  usually 

divide  themselves  into  component  parts  which  easily  fit  together  into  a 

perfect  whole."     He  appreciated  the  importance   of  simple,    direct  language: 

I  heard  Calvin  Coolidge   speak  a  few  evenings  ago. 
He  is  wonderful.     In  my  judgment  he  is  the  greatest 
living  man  at  this  time.     I  am  struck,    forcibly,    how- 
ever,     by  the  thought  that  his  greatness  arises  solely 
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because  of  his   simplicity.     He  never  says  anything 
that--after  they  are   said--anyone  else  could  not  have 
said.      Lincoln,    Cleveland,    Coolidge,    all  these  are 
great  simply  because  they  see  clearly,    and  express 
themselves  in  simple,    exact,    but  honest  ways. 

Roy  referred  a  number   of  times  to  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed   speaking 

to  people   sitting  in  front  of  him,    where  he  could  see  their  reactions.     He 

had  a  feeling  for  his  audience  and  a  sense  of  what  was  appropriate  in  a 

given  situation.      This   sensitivity  contributed  to  his  capacity  for  audience 

adaptation,    for  fitting  his  ideas  and  language  to  his  listeners.     His  keen 

insight  into  the   relationship  between  the  people  present  in  the  audience 

and  the   speaker's  words  was  illustrated  eloquently  in  his  report  on 

September  5,    1933,    of  a  public  meeting: 

I  went  to  the  Brayfield -Hammonds  reixnion  last 
Saturday  afternoon.      While  there  I  made  a  speech  and 
in  the  course  of  it,    I  said,    "I  am  persuaded  that  we 
are  largely  the  victimis  of  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  and  our  good  and  bad  luck  or  fortune  comes 
mostly  through  a  chain  of  good  or  bad  circumstances 
and  are  very  largely  beyond  our  control.      That,    while 
one  had  to  be  prepared  should  opportunity  arise,    still 
even  though  prepared  the  fortunate  chain  had  to  coine.  " 

Thurlow  Lewis  followed  me  and  he   said  that  I  was 
"wrong  in  believing     circumstances  had  much  to  do  with 
our  personal  fortunes.      That  we  made   our  own  through 
our  efforts .  " 

He  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  poor  people  who  were 
suffering  through  the  effects  of  the  depression  over  which 
they  had  no  control.      They  could- -without  the  ability  to 
express  it  for  themselves  in  words--feel  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  a  chain  of  unfortunate  circumstances.     He 
was  an  appointee  of  a  Democratic  judge  who  happed  to 
be  elected  at  this  time  rather  than  a  Republican  judge. 
Had  a  Republican  been  elected  then  some   other  man  would 
have  had  his  five  thousand  dollar  a  year  job.      They  could 
sense  all  this.     His  talk  was  not  well  received. 
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In  one   of  the  entries  in  his  diary  Roy  included  the  following  story 

about  a  preacher  named  Leland.      It  was  probably  a  favorite   story  because 

it  suggests  the  kind  of  eloquent  and  exciting  speaker  he  himself  tried  to  be: 

In  the  early  days  of  Virginia  many  people  were 
primitive  baptists.      A  preacher  named  Leland  was  a 
famous  pulpit  orator.      An  aristocratic  lady  of  the 
Carolinas  kept  hearing  of  the  wonderful  ability  of 
Leland  and  finally  wrote  and  invited  him  to  her  home 
to  preach,    explaining  she  would  invite  her  neighbors 
to  hear  him.     He  accepted  and  named  the  hour  he 
would  be  there.      Many  aristocratic  families  of  the 
Southland  gathered  to  hear  the  famous  preacher. 

The  hour  came  and  the  crowd  gathered  on  the 
porch  and  lawn  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  carriage 
bringing  the  preacher,    perhaps  with  horses  and  atten- 
dants.    The  crowd  became  tired  and  restless. 

A  tired  and  worn  man--on  foot--came  by,    carry- 
ing a  suitcase.     He  was  tired,    hot,    and  dusty.     He 
stopped  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  wash  and  rest,    and 
for  refreshments.      The  lady  reluctantly  consented. 
While  he  was  taking  refreshments  the  lady  told  him 
why  the  crowd  was  there.      And  of  their  dissapointment. 
He  told  her  he  was  an  itinerant  preacher  himself,    and 
that  if  she  would  allow  him  he  would  attempt  to  preach 
to  the  audience.     She  again  reluctantly  consented.      The 
man  began  to  talk.     He  chose  for  his  text:     "Be  ye 
careful,    -  for  you  may  entertain  Angels  unawares.  " 
As  he   spoke  he   swayed  the  audience  with  his  eloquence. 
They  gradually  became  aware  the   speaker  was  Leland. 

There  is,    of  course,    no  simple  yardstick  that  will  measure  the 
extent  of  his  success  as  a  speaker.     He  was  clearly  popular  with  audiences. 
They  invited  him  back  time  after  time.      He  was  well  known  throughout  his 
area  and  his  abilities  as  a   speaker  contributed  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
Often  the  quality  of  one   of  his  addresses  led  to  further  invitations.      Un- 
questionably his  speaking  ability  made  easier  his   success  in  politics.     An 
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inarticulate  politician  suffers  the  most  serious   of  handicaps.      If  Roy- 
had  lived  to  serve  several  terms  in  the  legislature,    he  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  known  throughout  the   state  for  his  legislative   speeches. 

He  was  often  frustrated  and  impatient  with  hinnself  because  he 
could  find  no  way  for  speech-making  to  earn  him  a  living.     His  dream 
in  this   regard  was  naive.      The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.     He  loved 
to  speak  in  public  and  he  felt   simply  that  he   should  find  a  means  of  spend- 
ing all  his  tinme  thus  happily  engaged.      Unfortunately  for  his  dreams, 
professional  lecturing  is  not  so  simple.     Few  men  have  ever  earned  a 
living  solely  as  full-time   speakers.      As  he   suspected,    invitations  to 
speak  sometimes  emerge  from  other  activities;   often  speaking  is  inciden- 
tal to  pursuing  some  other  goal.      The  minister,    the  lawyer,    the  politician 
and  many  others    speak  regularly,    but  to  address  a  crowd  is  not  their 
complete  occupation.      Roy  had  many  invitations  to  speak,    considering 
the  community  and  his  connections  and  occupation,    enough  that  he   should 
have  felt  flattered  - -as  he  did  much  of  the  time. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  he  was   so  successful  as  a  public 
speaker  that  this  ability  was  the   second  most  important  characteristic 
contributing  to  his  reputation  m  Southern  Illinois,     If  one  had  stopped  a 
prominent  contemporary  on  the   street  m  Benton  and  asked,    "What  is 
Roy  Gulley  known  for?"  he  likely  would  have  been  told,    "First,    he  is  a 
man  of  honesty  and  integrity;  and  second,    he  is  an  able  public   speaker.  " 
Since  this  man  aspired  so  passionately  to  recognition  as  a  speaker,    he 
should  have  been  pleased  with  the  full  measure  of  renown  his  abilities  won 
for  him. 
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Almost  always  in  the  same  breath,    Roy  talked  about  his  wish  to 
write  for  publication.      The  wish  to  write,    however,    remained  more  nearly 
in  the  dream  stage.      Although  he   "took  pen  m  hand"   occasionally  and  dashed 
off  a  page   or  two  of  a  "story,  "  he  never  really  worked  at  writing.     He 
talked  of  studying,    of  rewriting  and  revising,    but  the   record  does  not 
suggest  that  he  devoted  many  hoars   of  his  life  to  development  as  a  writer. 
Certainly  he  attained  no  success  as  a  writer  that  could  be  set  seriously 
alongside  his  unusual  accomplishments  as  a  speaker. 

Early  in  his  career,    he  wrote  a  fascinating  story  about  Red  Cheeks, 
an  Indian  boy.      It  is  unfortunate  that  Roy  did  not  attempt  additional  yarns 
of  this  type  because  he  had  a  genuine  interest  m  Indian  artifacts  and  lore. 
With  serious  effort,    he  might  well  have  produced  a  series  of  worthy  short 
stories  for  children.      It  is  understandable,    of  course,    that  he  did  not  do 
so.     He  was  engaged  in  too  many  other  kinds  of  activities  to  pursue  crea- 
tive writing  seriously;  this  kind  of  writing  requires  long  periods   of  study 
and  intensive  energy.      Practice  as  a  public   speaker  fitted  much  more 
naturally  into  the  kind  of  active  life  he  led.      Speaking  and  other  activities 
blend  together  quite  satisfactorily;   important  activities  often  demand  pub- 
lic  speeches,    as  has  been  noted.      But  writing  is  a  solitary,    dennanding 
pursuit.      A  study  of  Roy  Gulley's  life  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
should  not  have  expected  to  become  noted  as  a  writer;  it  would  have  been 
unusual,    even  surprising,    had  he  also  developed  in  this  direction. 

In  common  with  many  sensitive  young  men,    Roy  produced  a  few 
poems  in  his  early  years.      The  available  documents  indicate  that  the  poems 
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extant  were  all  written  m  the  nineteen  twenties   or  earlier. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,    these  few  poems  deal  with  themes   simi- 
lar to  his  deep  philosophical  convictions:     duty,    honor,    patriotism, 
Christianity.      They  have  no  particular  excellence  as  poems  but  there  is 
no  reason  they  should  and  they  were  meaningful  to  him  and  to  his  family. 

Two  poems  are  printed  here  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  rhymed 
verses  he  preferred. 

TO  MY  SON 

Upon  seeing  him  idling  from  work. 

Fortune  may  wait  for  you,    laddie, 
Tho'  the   road  a'weary  may  seem; 
Time's  longest  when  something's  expected, 
And  youth  is  the  time  for  your  dream. 

With  manhood  come   sorrows  and  trouble; 
Perplexing,    unkind,    in  your  way, 
Remember,    my  laddie,    they'll  lessen, 
If  you  but  improve  your  today. 

Apply,    then,    your  time  to  things  better, 
"If  it  glistens   'tis  gold,  "  is  not  true, 
Think  well  then,    dear  laddie,    don't  idle. 
In  my  mind's  a  bright  future  for  you. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  WORTH? 

What  are  you  worth,    nny  brother? 
Are  your  riches  in  lands,    or  in  gold? 
Have  you  Treasures  laid  up  in  the  Heavens, 
In  myriad  numbers  untold? 

There's  joy  in  the  struggle  for  money, 
Tho'  at  times  it  seems   sordid  and  drear, 
But  the  game's  where  the  joy  is,    my  brother, 
If  you  play  without  favor   or  fear. 
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'Tis  only  those  fools  who  fear  sunlight. 
Whose  deeds  bear  the  darkness  the  best, 
Who  tremble  where  honest  men  mingle. 
And  they  fail  when  they're  put  to  the  test. 

The  pay  that  is  lasting  and  ample. 
That  is  better  by  far  than  pure  gold. 
Is  in  doing  for  others,    my  brothers. 
And  in  leading  them  safe  to  God's  fold. 

Hal  Spalding. 

When  his  literary  pieces  or  poems  appeared  m  the  local  news- 
papers,   he  invariably  used  the  pseudonym  of  "Hal  Spalding.  " 

His  efforts  in  speaking,    writing  and  even  in  poetry  suggest  the 
broad   scope   of  his  interests.     He  appreciated  the  importance  and  power  of 
words  and  he  saw  clearly  that  influential  persons  in  a  society  were  effec- 
tive communicators.      Especially  in  connection  with  public  speaking,    he 
was  willing  to  expend  great  energy  to  become  more  articulate.       Consider- 
ing his  limited  opportunites,    his  times,    and  his  education,    his  achievements 
as  a  communicator  are  remarkable  testimonials  to  his  determination  and 
his  unusual  gifts. 
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"Build  my  life  into 

Chapter  7  A  MONUMENT  OF  SERVICE." 

This  biography  of  Roy  Gulley  wo\ild  not  be  complete  without 
describing  one  final  element--his  character,    the  nature   of  the  man  and 
his  personality.      What  was  he  really  like?     What  were  his  philosophies 
of  life,    the  principles  that  guided  him,    the  habitual  ways  of  thinking  and 
behaving? 

Much  of  the  man  has  already  been  revealed  from  the  record  of 
his  life,    especially  from  the  extensive  musings  from  his  Autobiography, 
quoted  at  length  in  preceding  chapters.      What  remains  is  to  identify  more 
precisely  his  outlook,    or  life  view,    and  to  delineate  his  dominant  char- 
acteristics.     The  temptation  in  writing  about  him  m  today's  idiom  is  to 
say  simply  that  he  embodied  the   "old-fashioned  virtues."     He  certainly 
believed  in  solid  character.      What  is  more,    he  not  only  talked  about  the 
virtues;  he  preached  them  enthusiastically  and  he  lived  them  m  a  spec- 
tacularly successful  way.      In  fact,    he  was   such  a  solid  citizen  that  one 
of  his  twenty  grandchildren  today  might  well  read  about  him  and  ask,    "Was 
he  for  real?  " 

First  of  all,    he  truly  wanted  to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow- 
men.     His  primary  aim  in  life  was  to  make  a  contribution,    to  make  the 
world  better.      This  unselfish  goal  was  apparently  quite   genuine;  it  was 
pure  nobility.      In   1928,    he  stated  his  purposes  plainly: 
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I  am  resolved  to  do  as  well  as  I  can  all  things  I 
attempt  to  do;  to  do  all  honorable  things  offered  me; 
to  keep  as  busy  as  1  can;  to  earn  as  much  as  I  can 
honestly;  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  and  is 
sensible;  to  search  for  better  things,    both  spiritually 
and  physically- -to  build  my  life  into  as  great  a 
monument  of  service  as  my  humble   station  in  life 
will  permit;  to  trust  in  God  for  the   security  of  my- 
self and  family- -and  our  future,   here  and  hereafter -- 
to  avoid  vanity  and  trashiness,    equally,    and  in  all 
things  to  be   simply  just,    and  thus  live  a  just  and 
upright  man  before  God  and  man. 

A  year  later  he  wrote  in  his  diary:     "A  good  deed 
exalts  us.     A  great  act  of  unselfishness  makes  us 
feel  sublime.      Good  deeds  sown  wisely,    like  good 
seeds  of  gram,    sprout  in  abundance,    and  lavishly 
watered  by  the  receipients  come  back  to  us  and  to 
those  around  us  in  a  bountiful  harvest.     Selfishness, 
like  a  consuming  fire  among  dead  leaves,    soon 
blackens  and  chars  our   soul  until  the  warmth  and 
light  are  departed  and  we   shrink  into  nothingness.  " 


HARD  WORK 

How  was  this  noble  aim  to  be  implemented?     He  believed  in 
earnest  effort  and  hard  work,    both  because  nothing  worthwhile  could  be 
achieved  without  effort  and  because   of  its  salutary  effect  on  the  character 
of  the  worker.      As  he  frequently  observed,    he  perhaps  expected  too  much 
of  others  but  he  was  equally  demanding  of  himself.     He  once  told  a  grad- 
uating class: 

It  pleased  God  m  his  infinite  wisdom  to  create  us  with 
the  necessity  of  striving  for  our  needs.      If  God  and 
nature  were   so  beneficient  as  to  yield  us  her  bounty 
without  our  conscious  effort  we  would  soon  be  a  race 
of  contemptible  weaklings.      Man  owes  his  growth- -his 
strength- -the  glory  of  his  progress  and  achievement 
to  that  expression  of  the  will  we  call  effort.     I  reason 
then  that  work,    toil,   honest  labor  is  the  first  fundamental 
we  all  must  learn. 
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He  himself  had  an  unusual  devotion  to  duty.      During  his  twelve  years 
in  the  post  office,    for  example,    he  went  to  that  building  every  day,    including 
Sundays,    with  very  few  exceptions.      The  two  or  three  vacations  he  had  m 
all  that  time  took  him  out  of  Sesser  for  only  a  few  nights,    and  even  then  he 
reports  that  the  responsibilities   of  the  office  were  never  far  from  his 
thoughts.     He   said,    "I  am  rather  vain  of  this  record.     It  seeins  to  me  this 
is  being  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  on  me,    and  that  I  have  been  faithful 
to  my  duties  .  " 

Working  was  not  just  a  way  of  keeping  occupied;  it  was  the  avenue 
to  achievement  and  contribution,    and  it  must  be  entered  into  energetically. 
He  felt  that  one  who  wanted  to  get  somewhere  in  the  world  must  do  more 
than  was  expected  of  him.      Thus  his  formula  for  advancement  and  worthi- 
ness was  to  give  an  extra  five  per  cent.      Ordinary  people  did  only  what  was 
required;  the   superior  person  who  was  ambitious  would  put  into  every 
activity  five  per  cent  more  energy  and  enthusiasm  than  was  required. 

He  believed,    probably  naively,    that  extra  effort  would  lead  to  the 
solution  of  most  problems  and  that  true  merit  would  receive  the  deserved 
laurels.      For  most  of  his  career  he  accused  himself  of  failing  to  give 
enough  effort  when  he  had  not  received  everything  he  might  have  liked, 
even  things   over  which  he  had  little  control.      Only  very  slowly  did  he 
realize  that  some  rewards  were  withheld  from  him  simply  because   of 
someone  else's  cussedness,    or  because  a  business   rival  had  better 
connections . 

He  was  a  stern  taskmaster;  he  expected  this  energetic  effort  of 
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others  and     ol      himself.      He  hungered  for  superior  achievement,    as  a 

means   of  making  the  world  better  and  of  being  judged  worthy.      This  desire 

to  be   superior  was  not  a  "superiority  complex."     He  was  no  snob.      He 

wrote,    "One  must  never  get  away  from  the  truth  that   one  who  is  up  and 

prosperous  today  may  be  poor  and  down  and  out  some   other  day.      There 

is  no  place  for  a  feeling  of  superiority."     In  another  place,    he   said  much 

the   same  thing:     "whatever  we  do,    let  us  do  it  with  God  m  our  heart  and 

mind  with  true  humility  and  true  patience  and  with  the   sole  aim  of  being 

what  we   should  be  m  the  world."     Rather  he  wanted  to  win  approval  from 

all  other  persons  by  excelling  and  being  worthy  of  public  attention  and 

praise . 

In   1932,    he  expressed,    in  connection  with  receiving  invitations  to 

make   speeches,    this  desire  to  be  superior  and  at  the   same  time  to  be  a 

contributor   of  good.      This  might  be  called  an  urge  for  superiority  while 

remaining  humble: 

There  are  some  forty  thousand  people  in  Franklin 
County- -perhaps  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  them  are  men-- 
grown--and  active.      Of  this  number,    there  are  probably 
one  hundred--a  few  more   or  less--who   get  such  invitations 
at  all.      Then- -when  I  get  them  I  am  among  that  hundred 
or  so.      That  should  place   one  among  the  top  of  the  list  of 
able  men  in  the  county.     It  appears  so  to  me  anyway.      Then, 
if  one  is  among  this   small  number  out  of  all  of  them- -for 
this  purpose --that  same  ability  to  be  chosen  among  so  few 
is  surely  proof  that  one's  ability  in  other  ordinary  lines 
is  among  the  ablest  in  the  county.      Now  the  doctors, 
lawyers --dentists --school  principals-~and  outstanding 
business  men  are  the  leaders  of  the  county.      Of  these-- 
who  number  more  than  one  hundred- -there  would  be 
perhaps  five  hundred  such  men  in  the  county- -only  about 
one  out  of  each  five  ever     attempts  a  public  address.     I 
know  of  course  that  I  am  one  of  the   smaller  business  men-- 
but  this  ability  of  mine --such  as  it  is --leads  me  to  the  top 
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among  the  thinkers  of  the  county,    surely--and,    nnakes 
me   one  of  the  hundred  invited  from  time  to  time.      Now 
of  this  hundred--in  our  county--to  be  one  of  those  is 
something  in  itself- -and  if  one,    by  study  and  fortunate 
circumstances  could  be  one   of  the  first  five   or  six  of 
the  hundred  one  would  then  be   outstanding. 

I  hope  to  become  such  a  one.  It  is  not  much  but 
would  be  an  attempt  to  grow  and  that  is  worthwhile. 

Roy  as  a  father  took  inordinate  pride  in  his  youngsters  and  in  their 
achievements,    real  and  potential;  he   exhorted  them  to  this  superiority 
through  an  extra  five  per  cent  of  effort.      Perhaps  he  hammered  on  this 
thenne  too  persistently  for  the  desired  effect  on  the  children,    but  he  tem- 
pered his  lectures  with  genuine   concern  for  their  future  welfare  and  their 
own  best  interest,    as  these  remarks  from  the  Autobiography  show; 

October  27,    1932 

I  can  grow  and  expand  somewhat  in  the  struggle 
of  my  boys  and  girls  for  succe  ss --which  1  pray  they 
may  find. 

November   19,    1932 

All  1  really  pray  for  is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  our  needs,    and  an  opportunity  for  the  children. 


May  16,    1936 

In  the  meantime  let  me  try  to  build  as  well  as  I 
can  for  justice,    happiness,    income  and  safety  for 
myself  and  family;  and  try  to  place  the  children  all 
where  they  can  have  their  place  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
With  this  I  can  be  content. 


HONESTY 


Central  to  his  every  philosophical  concept  was  the  requirement  of 
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strict  honesty.      With  honesty  there   could  be  no  compromise  whatsoever. 
If  an  act  was  dishonest  or  questionable   or  shady,    you  simply  did  not  con- 
sider indulging  in  it.      It  can  be   safely  said  that  he  had  a  truly  unique 
sense  of  personal  integrity  and  uprightness. 

This  trait  was   so  pronounced  that  he  even  found  politics  difficult. 
Ordinary  personal  exchanges  of  favors  and  courtesies  often  seemed  to  him 
morally  compromising.      His  sense   of  honor  and  honesty  were  truly  in  the 
Lincoln  pattern.      While  there  is  no  case  of  his  trudging  seven  miles  to 
return  a  penny,    it  can  be   stated  as  a  certainty  that  he  did  not  knowingly 
cheat  any  other  living  soul.      He   gladly  shortchanged  himself  rather  than 
take  a  chance   on  damaging  his   self-image    as  a  man  of  principle  and  right 
conduct. 

On  December  9)    1925,    he  wrote  m  his  diary  that  he  must 

"continue  to  build  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  right 
living- -that  my  children  may  have   something  on 
which  to  build  their  own  lives --and  that  I  may  feel 
right  with  myself  and  the  world.  " 

Two  years  or  so  after  Jim  Davis  was   sent  to  prison  for  a  cold- 
blooded killing,    his  wife,    Minnie,    circulated  a  petition  for  a  pardon,      Roy 
refused  to  sign,    as  others  were  doing,    because  he  felt  it  was  not  an  honest 
thing  to  do. 

His  unusual  determination  to  pay  every  penny  of  his  just  debts  was 
part  of  his   sense  of  complete  honesty.      He  considered  it  dishonorable  not 
to  do  precisely  what  one  has  contracted  to  do. 

Through  the  years,    there  are  many  references  in  the  Autobiography 
making  clear  how  important  this  philosophy  was  m  his  life: 
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March  14,    1929 

I  pray  for  guidance  that  1  may  live   right --that  none 
shall  every  shed  one  tear  for  what  wrong  I  have  ever 
done.     I  have  done  none  intentionally  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall. 

June  8,    1929 

If  anyone  were  ever  justified  in  throwing  up  one's 
hands  and  taking  the  bankrupt  law  I  would  be  - -but  I 
WON'T  do  that.     I  can  and  will  pay  out. 


August  23,    1932 

Therefore,    $718.00  will  completely  wipe   out  my 
moral  deficit- -I  mean  by  moral  that  this  amount  must 
be  paid  to  satisfy  my  own  idea  of  absolute  honesty  in 
living. 


December   13,    1932 

Personally  I  have  long  been  possessed  of  an  idea 
that  one   should  be  utterly  unselfish,    shunning  cheap 
or  wrong  actions--and  many  times  I  have  relinquished 
a  just  claim  to  money  through  a  Quixotic  notion  that  if 
I  gave  up  readily  the  equal  value  woiold  come  to  me  from 
some  unexpected  source  anyway  because  I  was  acting 
in  a   Christian  manner.     I  am  no  longer  so  sure  as  for- 
merly that  this  is  true.      (Some  persons  take  unfair 
advantage   of  others.  )     1  hold  this,    yet,    to  be  wrong  and 
I  will  not  come  to  where  1  will  lie   or  trick  others  to 
succeed- -nor  do  1  intend  to  forego  all  "Quixotic"  notions 
of  unselfishness.  .  .  .1  have  always  waited  until  men  and 
circumstances  forced   something  on  me  before  1  felt 
the  job  or  the  thing  belonged  to  me.      I  have  been  much 
too  timid  about  such  things. 


December   14,    1933 


Politics  are  deplorable.      Graft  and  dishonesty 
flourish,    and  those  who  are  corrupt  seenn  to  be  in  the 
ascendancy.     It  tries  one's   soul     to  live  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  and  try  to  maintain  one's  honesty  and  dignity 
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tinder  all  circumstances.      But  I  have  tried  to  do  this-- 
and  I  shall  continue  to  try  so  long  as  my  faith  and 
ability  will  allow  me. 


June    18,     193  5 


I  have  this  added  incentive   (in  running  for  State 
Senator).      I  know  in  my  own  heart  that  if  I  serve  I  shall 
do  my  level  best  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
themselves  and  not  alone  for  my  own  selfish  interest-- 
so  knowing  this,    I  am  sure  it  would  be  best  for  the 
people  to  send  me  there  rather  than  most  men.      There 
may  of  course  be  many  others  who  would  be  as  unselfish 
as  I,    and  some   of  them  perhaps  much  more  able  than  I, 
yet  there  are   so  many  who  are  neither  that  surely.     It 
would  be  more  than  an  average  chance  for  the  people 
if  they  sent  me.     However,    the  people  have  no  way  of 
knowing  this  fact  as  I  know  it  and  there  is  no  way  for 
them  to  know  it  and  little  way  for  me  to  convince  them 
of  it;  hence  the  chance  may  go  "glimmering"  into 
obscurity. 


July  10,    1936 

I  am  still  as  anxious  and  ainbitious  to  be   success- 
ful as  I  have  ever  been.      My  past  experience  will  be   of 
some  assistance.     I  have  tried  politics  a  little  and  have 
been  beaten  and  some  disappointed  and  I  believe  I  am 
not  suited  to  win  politically  because  of  my  personal 
temperament.      One  has  to  make  trades  and  promises 
which  I  consider  are  neither  fair  nor  honest.      Others 
do  these  things  and  if  I  am  to  win  I  would  have  to  do  them 
too.      As  I  consider  them  wrong  and  unfair  I  refuse  to  do 
them  so  that  seems  to  let  me   out  of  politics. 

"As  bread  is  the   staff  of  life,"  he   said  in  a  commencement  address, 

"let  honesty  be  the   staff  of  the  soul.  " 

MORALITY 

Closely  related  to  his  notion  of  complete  integrity  in  all  life's  actions 
was  his  belief  about  personal  morals.      He  had  a  stern- -almost  Victorian-- 
sense   of  behavioral  morality;   specifically  he  was   shocked  when  contemporaries 
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"chased  bad  women"  and  drank  alcohol.     He  did  neither  and  felt  nothing 

but  condemnation  for  the   guilty  ones.      "Such  things  repel  nne,  "  he  wrote. 

In  contrast,    he  endeavored  to  live  m  complete  purity  and  decency, 

to  be  above  and  beyond  criticism.     As  he  wrote, 

"I  am  sincerely  trying  to  live  up  to  a  high  ideal,    to 
the  standard  the  world  sets  up  for  a  Christian     gentle- 
man.    I  want  to  live  this  life  without  sham,    pretense, 
or  hypocrisy. " 

Again,    numerous  references  in  the  diary  illustrate  his  unbending 

attitude  toward  moral  wrong -doing: 

October  23,    1928 

Living  a  clean  life,    being  honest,    sincere  and 
wholesome  is  a  problem.      People  who  are  envious, 
jealous  or  just  plain  mean  will  not  leave  you  alone. 

November  6,    1928 

The  human  mind  is  a  curious  mechanism.     1  am 
convinced  we  do  not  know  what  we  want  from  time  to 
time.      Our  loyalty j    our  love,    our  industry,    our  honesty 
all  depend  on  events  around  us.     We  may  hold  m  con- 
tempt those   of  our  fellowmen  who  yield  to  temptation 
and  get  into  trouble  and  yet  the  next  moment  we  may  be 
caught  in  the  whirlwind   of  some  great  passion  and  our- 
selves beconne  hopelessly  lost.      One  must  be  constantly 
on  one's  guard,    and  always  say,    "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan."     God  protect  us  all  from  evil.      And  temptation. 
I  want  to  do  right  and  stay  right. 

November  8,    1928 

The  human  is  not  far  removed  from  the  beast.     His 
passions  are  elemental.     Stir  the  passions  deeply  enough 
and  reason,    culture,    love,    religion,  loyalty,    and  restraint 
all  vanish  and  only  passion  remains.      People  who  have  never 
been  tempted  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  control  or  behavior. 
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I  mean  real  deep  and  lasting  temptation.      He  who  is 
deeply  stirred  and  can  throw  it  off  is  strong  indeed. 

I  believe  sex  is  the   strongest  of  the  emotions.     It 
will  more  nearly  cause   one  to  lose  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion than  any  of  the  other  sense  elements.      One  who 
has  spent  years  building  a  respectable  character  and 
a  desirable  reputation  nnay  lose  it  all  in  one  mad  monnent 
and  that  m  spite   of  his  better  judgment  and  sterner 
resolution.      But  here  is  where  virtue  begins.      To  have 
no  temptation  to  do  wrong  does  not  mean  one  is  moral. 
In  time  of  great  temptation  and  strong  desire,    if  one 
turns  his  back  on  it,    then  he  is  indeed  moral  and  that 
is  true  virtue --and  true  worth. 

If  one   saw  a  bundle   of  registered  U.S.   bonds  lying 
loose  that  one  could  steal  easily,    but  could  not  cash 
because  they  were  registered- -and  he  knew  these  facts 
in  advance  - -then  refraining  from  stealing  them  would 
not  be  a  virtuous  act.     But  if  one  saw  a  pile  of  currency 
lying  loose  that  one  could  steal  without  much  danger  of 
being  caught  at  it,    then  if  one   still  refrained  that  would 
be   real  virtue . 

So  all  morals.      No  temptation- -no  virtue. 


December  7,    192f 


I  have  been  Superintendent   of  the  Christian  Church 
Sunday  school  for  many  years.     Some   sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  in  succession. 

I  have  done  right  so  far  as  I  was  able.      There  has 
been  much  bickering  and  petty  jealousy  from  time  to  time 
but  I  have  been  able  to  stay  pretty  clear  of  the  matter 
for  the  nnost  part.      But  I  have  been  pretty  disgusted 
many  times , 

Too,   we  have  had  a  large  number  of  pastors  who 
were  not  morally  sound.      A  real  preacher  is  an  inspiration 
to  all.      A  weak,    vacillating,    perhaps  downright  sinful 
preacher  is  a  great  hindrance  to  Christianity. 

The  ladies   of  our  church  hired  a  young  man,    as 
pastor  without  sufficient  inquiry.      He   seemed  nice  but 
began  to  bring  a  young  woman  divorcee  with  him  whom 
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he  introduced  as  his   sweetheart.      Later  they  married. 
They  announced  that  they  were  married  about  the 
month  of  May.     In  November  the   same  year  a  baby 
was  born.      This  was  too  soon.      Now  they  claim  they 
had  been  secretly  married  several  months  earlier 
than  the  announcennent.     If  they  were  they  made  a 
great  mistake  in  the  way  they  handled  the   situation. 
At  any  rate,    they  made  people  believe  they  were 
newly  married  m  about  May- -so  either  way  they 
were  wrong. 

After  the  birth  of  the  baby  I  called  m  some  of  the 
men  members   of  the  church  and  stated  I  could  not 
follow  such  a  leader.      The  men  were  divided  in  opin- 
ion.    I  simply  stated  I  was  through.     I  would  not 
attend  church  but  would  take  no  other  action  in  the 
matter.      The  pastor  did  not  appear  at  the  church 
any  more.      It  caused  disagreeable  talk  over  town. 
Some  agreed  with  me,    many  did  not. 

I  think  I  shall  quit  going  to  church- -then  I  feel 
I  should  not  do  that.      Re  suit- -I  am  troubled  about  the 
matter.      I  believe  in  God- -deeply  and  sincerely.     It  is 
a  real  anchor  for  me  m  the  distresses  of  life  - -but  the 
petty,    weak  men  who  put  themselves   out  as  leaders 
disgust  and  distress  me. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  religion  is. 


March  15,    1929 

What  makes  nnen  do  that  which  is  wrong?     I  see 
men  and  women  carrying  on  wrong  acts  almost  daily. 
Men  and  women  come  through  the   Postoffice  who  are 
clandestinelly  in  love  with  each  other.     Sex  affairs. 
It  IS  wrong  and  will  lead  them  to  ruin, 

Roy  Gulley  was  thus  an  idealist  who  wanted  superior  achievement 

to  exalt  others  as  well  as  himself  and  he  proposed  that  worthy  contribution 

resulted  from  hard  work,    freely  given,    together  with  strict  honesty  and 

behavioral  morality.      He  believed  m  devotion  to  duty  just  as  he  felt  a  deep 

devotion  to  America.     He  was  a  proponent  of  industry,    frugality,    self-denial, 
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and  faithfulness  to  a  solemn  trust.      The  individual  was  not  to  trifle  away- 
all  his  leisure  hours  but  was  to  spend  part  of  his  time  in  self-innprovement 
in  order  to  make  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

As  a  conservative   Republican,    Roy  deplored  the  necessity  of  creating 
artificial  jobs  during  the  depression.      He  felt  that  handouts  robbed  the  indi- 
vidual of  initiative  and  self-respect.      He  was  not  so  harsh  in  his  views, 
however,    as  to  be  an  extremist  or  an  advocate   of  rugged  individualism.      He 
was  basically  a  religious  man  and  his  notions  of  individual  effort  were 
softened   somewhat  by  a  true  compassion  for  the   suffering  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate.     He  felt  this  deep  compassion  for  his  family,    friends,    and  strangers, 
without  qualification,    as  these  comments   suggest: 

January  4,    1926 

I  am  convinced  man  is  bound  together  solely  by  love. 

November   19,    193Z 

...  a  deep  desire  for  the  success  of  the  poor  people 
and  a  real  interest  in  the  lives  of  my  family  and  friends.  .  . 


December  2Z,    1932 

I  wish  I  could  do  things  to  make  the  lot  of  the  common 
people  lighter --and  better.      They  are  my  people.      They 
are  as  good  as  any,    and  deserve  much  more  than  they 
get.  .  .  .  My  heart  goes  out  to  those  who  need  and  cannot 
obtain  the  necessaries. 


June   18,    1935 

I  have  again  made  an  error  of  judgment  and  not  of 
heart.      I  make  many  such.      Monroe  and  Alice  have  been 
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having  a  hard  time  living.      Because  they  have  been  rais- 
ing Golda's  children  I  tried  to  help  them.      I  bought  40 
acres  of  land  in  Hamilton  county  that  they  said  they 
wanted  from  a  Receiver  for  a  closed  bank  at  Macedonia. 
I  bought  it  for  $80,  00.      This  is  not  much  money.     I  told 
them  they  could  live  on  it  as  long  as  they  lived --them 
or  the  children,    either,    if  they  kept  the  taxes  paid. 
Monroe   got  sore  because  I  would  not  agree  to  deed  it  to 
them  and  he  was  insulting  and  rude  and  angry.      At  first 
it  vexed  me  much.     Does  yet.      But  I  really  was  trying  to 
assist  them- -but  m  nny  own  way.     I  wanted  them  to  have 
the  use   of  the  land  as  long  as  they  wanted  it.     Simply 
for  the  taxes.      But  they  were  dissatisfied.     I  told  them 
I  would  buy  it  for  them.      Monroe  asked  if  he  got  the 
money  and  repaid  me  for  it- -if  I  would  give  him  a  deed. 
He   said  he  would  want  a  deed.      I  first  said  yes.      Then 
after  thinking  I  said  no,    I  would  not.     He  asked  why;  I 
told  him  because  if  I  did  the  first  chance  he  got  to  get 
$20.  00  profit  he  would  sell  it  and  then  he  would  be 
right  back  on  his  setter  again.      He   got  mad  then--but  I 
told  him  if  he  paid  me  I  would  deed  it  to  the  children. 
He  said  that  would  be  just  as  good.      Then  after  a  few 
days  I  wrote  him  I  had  changed  my  mind  about  deeding 
it,    that  unless  I  changed  my  mind  i  would  not  deed  it  at 
all.      They  could  just  use  it.      He   got  very  angry  at 
that- -said  that  I  lied- -that  1  was  crooked- -that  I  was 
bad  generally.      Many  ugly  things.     In  fact  he  kicked 
up  such  a  fuss  that  I  told  Delia  to  write  them  that  if 
they  do  not  want  it  for  a  home --that  that  was  what  I 
bought  it  for --and  that  if  they  did  not  want  it  for  a  home 
that  they  could  sell  it  if  they  wished  and  return  my 
money  and  I  would  deed  it  to  anyone  they  said.     I  did 
this  to  help  Alice  as  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  make 
life  miserable  for  her. 

Well,    the  upshot  is  he  has  been  very  ugly- -I  have 
taken  it --and  agreed  to  deed  it  when  they  paid  me  my 
cash  back;  I  will  live  up  to  this  of  course,    as  I  could 
not  afford  to  buy  it  in  the  first  place  anyway  as  I  need 
my  own  money  too  badly;   but  my  effort  to  help  him  and 
them  was   so  unappreciated  that  hereafter  I  shall  offer 
help  to  none  of  them- -except  m  dire  need,    and  then  only 
from  day  to  day.      One  cannot  please  thenn,    no  nnatter 
what  one  does,    and  so  just  stay  out  of  their  affairs.     I 
will  from  here   on. 
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When  Charles  Gualdoni  shot  and  killed  Jo  Garbierio,    Roy  felt 
compassion  for  both  the  killer  and  the   grieving  widow  and  children.      "It 
was  a  personal  matter  of  some  kind  between  them  and  does  not  really 
concern  nne  but  it  distresses  me  anyway.  " 

While  his   sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  had  a  basis  in  his  deep 
religious  convictions,    he  was  a  practicing  Christian  without  being  stuffy. 
He  was  just  as  much  a  Christian  gentleman  on  Monday  as   on  Sunday  be- 
cause he  practiced  his  faith  in  his  interrelationships  with  other  persons. 
Perhaps  he   raised  some   eyebrows  when  he  attended  cocktail  parties  and 
refused  even  to  taste  the   offered  beverages,    but  he  was  not  pious,    stuffy, 
or   self-righteous  about  his  strict  religious  principles.     He  played  pinochle 
with  his  youngsters,    for  example,    at  a  time  when  their  minister  was 
calling  card  playing  an  invention  of  the  devil  himself.      And  he  fumed  al- 
most uncontrollably  when  the  preacher  condemned  bobbed  hair  and  colored 
fingernails.      To  him  religious  conduct  was  more  fundamental  than  that. 

At  the   sanne  time,    it  was  easy  to  tell  that  this  man  was  "for  real.  " 
His  good  qualities  were  amazingly  commendable;  there  was  a  nobility  about 
his  conception  of  right  living  and  about  his  determination  to  stick  by  his 
principles  even  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience.      But  he  was 
not  a  perfect  man.     He  had  flaws,    some  of  them  serious.      As  he  said  of 
himself,   he  was,    after  all,    common  clay. 

TEMPER 

For  one  thing,    he  had  a  violent  temper,    even  though  he  mentions  it 
only  once  in  his  Autobiography.      On  Oct.    21,    1936,    he  commented  on  the 
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weaknesses  in  the   Roosevelt  adnninistration.      He   said  the  eagerness   of  the 
local  WPA  jobholders  to  have  Roosevelt  reelected  "riles  nne   some.      But 
there  is  no  purpose  in  losing  my  ten:iper--here  by  myself.      Or  for  that 
matter  anywhere  else.  .  .  " 

He  had  taught  himself  through  the  years  to  restrain  the  violence 
released  when  he   really  let  himself  go,    and   often  counselled  his  youngsters, 
"You  might  as  well  keep  your  tennper  to  yourself;  no  one  else  wants  it.  " 

VACILLATION 

Another  weakness  that  bothered  him  constantly  was  his  tendency 
to  vacillate  about  vital  decisions.      He  puzzled  endlessly  over  the  best 
course   of  action,    debated  with  himself,    wrote  out  lengthy  argunnents  for 
and  against,    and  in  other  ways  sometinnies  substituted  argument  for  the 
energetic  action  he  himself  advocated. 

This  tendency  can  be  documented  frequently  in  the  Autobiography 
from  his  own  concern  with  the  problem: 


September   10,    1925 

I  make  up  my  mind  to  follow  a  certain  line   of 
action  and  then  change  it  and  lose  interest  and  long 
for  something  different.      I  fear  this  is  a  common 
failing  of  mankind   ...    I  subscribed  for  a  home -study 
course  in  law,    pursued  it  diligently  for  quite  a  while 
and  then  I  lost  interest   .  .  . 


September    14,    1925 

I  am  not  sure  I  have  any  goal  in  life  to  which  I  am 
driving.      One   should  have. 
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December  9,    1925 

I  am  much  too  changeable.  That  has  been  my 
great  fault  m  life.  I  have  not  had  a  definite  enough 
goal  and  have  not   stuck  closely  enough  to  one  thing. 


August  23,    1935 

We  are   still  "drifting"   ...    I  ann  still  at  the 
Crossroads  so  far  as  any  venture  into  a  new  business 
is  concerned. 


September    16,    1940 

I  have  contemplated  other  things  and  other  work. 
But  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.     I  am  afraid. 


SENSITIVITY  TO  CRITICISM 

Perhaps  his  most  serious  flaw  was  lack  of  confidence  in  himself, 
his  tendency  to  be  introspective  about  his  abilities  and  shortcomings,    his 
inclination  to  be  somewhat  timid  in  approaching  situations  and  persons, 
and  above  all  his  extreme   sensitivity  to  criticism.      No  doubt  all  these 
characteristics  had  their  root  m  the   same  cause.      His   own  musings  about 
this  weakness  give  a  fascinating  insight  into  his  problem: 


January  4,    1926 

I  am  too  timid.     I  do  not  assert  myself  enough.     But 
I  ain  not  envious,    or  jealous  of  other  men's  successes. 
I  am  honest.      I  am  agreeable.     I  am  earnest.     I  am  clean. 
I  am  not  ignorant.     I  am  peaceable.      I  get  along  well  with 
most  people.     I  wonder,    then,    if  I  am  wrong  in  thinking 
that  some  four  or  five  of  our  leading  business  men  take 
pleasure  in  doing  me  injury. 
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January  1,    1926 

I  have  wondered  if  I  had  better  try  to  buy  Jolley 
and  Adams  insurance  business.     I  am  afraid  to  try  it. 


March  29,    1929 

Life  IS  an  amazing  thing.      We   get  up  feeling  well-- 
the  word  world  looks  fine  - -we  are  happy--then  perhaps 
we  hear  of  some  unkind  criticism  someone  has  directed 
at  us,    maybe  a  bit  of  ugly  gossip,    and  the  joy  goes   out 
of  life  . 

I  am  too  timid,      1  am  trying  daily  to  be  good--yet 
someone  says  an  unkind  thing  and  it  hurts  me  and  I 
shrink  within  my  own  life  and  fail  to  retaliate  - -which 
is  right  I  guess --but  I  allow  the  thought  to  rankle  when 
I  might  pluck  it  out  by  being  bolder. 

I  expect  too  much  of  people.      And  of  myself. 


November  26,    1932 

I  am  too  sensitive  to  criticism  or  to  a  temporary 
eclipse  by  some  other  person.  All  these  things  work 
out.     One  should  not  allow  oneself  to  be  too  sensitive. 


October  6,    1933 

I  go  to  Benton-  -or   somewhere  like  that- -and  see 
men  I  know  who  appear  to  me  to  be  more  prosperous 
than  I  and  in  many  cases  better  educated  than  I,    at 
least  in  some  professional  part  of  education,    and  I 
develop  a  sense  of  inferiority.      This  is  wrong.     I  am 
not  actually  inferior  to  anybody.     I  am  well-behaved. 
I  have  been  honest.      I  have  paid  all  I  contracted.     I 
live  decently.      I  ami  rather  well  educated  in  a  general 
way.     I  am  not  inferior  to  anyone.      I  must  leave  that 
sense   out  of  my  thoughts. 

Then  I  note  this- -everyone  who  succeeds  is  apply- 
ing himself  or  herself  to  his  own  work.      They  meet 
others   only  incidentally.      Or  accidentally.      My  fear  of 
the   opinion  of  others  has   often  kept  me  from  trying.      This 
too  is  wrong. 
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For  instance,   a  few  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  for  Alexander  &  Co  of  Chicago  in  this  territory 
in  an  insurance  venture.     Because  it  would  have  com- 
menced in  a  small  way  I  felt  ashamed  to  try.     I  don't 
see  why  I  so  felt  but  I  did.     Carl  Joos  came  down  here 
and  he  and  I  went  aroiond  and  saw  a  few  persons  in  other 
towns.      I  would  not  try.     He  could  not  see  why- -and  I 
did  not  quite  know  why  then,    but  I  believe  I  do  now.     I 
had  a  feeling  of  inferiority- -an  ashamed  feeling- -that 
someone  might  believe  I  was  a  little  'fish'.     That  is  not 
a  very  clear  statement  of  my  feeling  but  it  is  a  true 
one  and  the  clearest  I  can  make. 

Now  that  is  wrong.      I  would  feel  ashamed  to  become 
a  peddler  of  say,    tooth  brushes,    from  door  to  door.     I 
could  not  be  a  success  at  such  a  job--because   of  being 
afraid  some   of  my  more   successful  friends  would  catch 
me  at  it.     Many  years  ago  when  less  busy  I  sometimes 
helped  my  wife  do  the  family  washing.     I  was  ashamed 
to  let  anyone  see  me  at  it.      That  was  the   same  idea.     I 
believe  perhaps  others  may  also  suffer  from  such  a  feel- 
ing.    But  IT  IS  WRONG. 

Any  honest  work  is  all  right.     Selling  tooth  brushes 
from  door  to  door  is  strictly  all  right--and  if  one 
happened  to  make  an  outstanding  success  at  it  or  other 
like  work- -if  one  accumulated  a  lot  of  money  and 
appeared  extremely  successful,    then  one  would  be 
honored  and  feted  and  dined  about  it. 

The  point  is:     the  world  does  not  care  what  you  do-- 
so  it  is  legitimate  and  you  are  successful.     I  note  this 
over  and  over. 


July  5,    1936 

Yesterday  a  Homecoming  was  held  at  the  McGlasson 
school  grounds.     I  was  chairman  and  assisted  in  preparing 
the  program.     It  was  a  great  success.     A  large  crowd 
was  present.      A  basket  dinner  was  spread  and  everything 
went  off  very  pleasantly.      There  was  one  queer  thing  how- 
ever.     Opal  Lewis  and  family- -R.    P.    Harrison  and 
family- -Everett  Veach  and  family- -Pola  Payne  and 
family- -these  and  others  were  not  there.      Why?     I  wonder. 
It  is  not  important  and  I  do  not  know  now --but  for  some 
reason  they  were  not.     It  might  and  probably  was  because 
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of  local  community  reasons.      Or  they  might  have  felt 
slighted  m  preparing  the  program.      There  are  plenty 
of  reasons  but  they  were  not  there  and  it  is  a  curious 
kind  of  reason  that  kept  them  away.      But --Mrs.    Sarah 
Stewart--82  years  old--C.    W.    Mundell,    C.    A.    Williams, 
T.    L    Galloway,    Geo.    W.    Shaw,    C.    A.    Mc   Bride,    Albert 
J.    Dale,    Marvin  Carlton,    Lucy  McGinnis  Jones,    my- 
self,   Louie  E.    Lewis,    all  former  teachers,    were  present. 
There  may  have  been  others  whose  names  slip  my  mind 
now  but  that  is  about  the  names  of  those  present. 
Several  old  settlers--L.    G.    Payne,    C.    B.    Lewis,    J. 
Q.    Jones,    William  Sample  and  others   of  the   older   settlers 
were  present.      Altogether  it  was  a  pleasant  and     worth- 
while  gathering  of  old  friends  and  neighbors.     Ernest 
Payne  and  wife --Matthew  Brown  and  wife- -myself  - - 
Jesse  Quillman  and  wife  and  W.    A.    Sample  did  all  the 
work,    nearly,    still  others  helped  some --and  mostly 
the  work  was  down  by  Brown,    Payne  and  myself. 

I  am  persuaded  such  things  are  good  and  valuable, 
still,    I  would  not  wish  to  try  it  another  time.      Not  for 
some  years  anyway.      People  are   so  queer.      They  honor 
men  for  such  queer  reasons  and  plenty  of  the  time  the 
reason  is  not  from  a  fair  understanding  of  the  virtues 
of  the  one  honored. 

Here  is  myself- -honest  as  I  know  how--quite  capable 
in  most  instances-  -fairly  successful  m  my  busine  ss-  - 
have  borne  the  expense   of  rearing  a  very  large  family- - 
have  had  much  sickness  and  spent  a  lot  of  money  m 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.      The  education  of  the  children 
is  costing  a  lot  of  mioney.      1  ann  still  very  ambitious 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  satisfy  myself.     I  can- 
not figure   out  a  way  to  go.      Mostly  I  dreann--that  is 
I  think  of  a  possible  plan  to  earn  a  satisfactory  income 
but  instead  of  putting  it  into  practice  I  spend  a  day  or 
a  week  dreaming  that  plan  out  and  then  abandon  it  for 
another.      That  is  leading  nowhere.      Many  years  have 
been  spent  that  way.      Curiously  enough  I  do  spend  enough 
time  to  work  well  at  whatever  job  I  have  and  thus  earn 
enough  to  live  fairly  well.      But,    I  have  never   'found' 
myself.     I  have  never  had  a  job  that  suited  ine  well 
enough  to  settle  down  and  become  the  best  possible   one 
at  that  job.     If  one  would  pick  out  a  thing- -there  are 
books  and  helps  enough  everywhere  within  one's  reach 
to  learn  more  about  that  job  than  nearly  anyone  else 
would  know--one  could  be  very  successful  and  that  is 
what  I  should  do. 
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I  should  choose  a  plan.     There  are  many- -then 
learn  so  much  about  it  that  I  would   simply  astonish 
the  world --and  then  spend  nny  time  doing  it.     And 
after  that --spend  the  possible  time  just  living. 


December  9,    1935 

Eph  Junkms  was  just  m  and  told  me  there  was 
talk  of  my  running  for  Congress,     I  had  heard  that 
before.     It  is  in  error,    but  the  point  here  is,    many 
people  who  have  known  me  a  long  time  believe  in  my 
ability,    believe  my  ability  is  very  great,      I  must 
believe  stronger  m  myself- -at  least  as  strongly  as 
the  people  do.      Then  I  will  get  somewhere. 

Unquestionably  these  few  sections  do  not  describe  all  his  faults, 

but  undoubtedly  also  he  had  other  virtues  not  adequately  described  here. 

A  complex  human  being  with  all  his  hopes,    fears,    habits,    aims,    influences, 

traits,    etc.  ,    cannot  be  characterized  swiftly  if  at  all.      But  this  picture 

of  Roy  Gulley  will  suffice  in  general.      He  was  an  honest,    moral  man  who 

was  willing  to  give  extra  effort  toward  making  the  world  a  better  place. 

That  he  had  a  violent  temper,    was  sometimes  indecisive  and  timid,    or 

even  temporarily  immobilized  by  unfair  criticism,    did  not  change  the 

fact  that  he  was  an  unusual  man  among  men.      He  was  trusted  by  almost 

every  soul  m  Sesser,    and  most  of  them  even  voted  for  him  when  he  ran 

for  office.      Most  of  them  wouldn't  even  have  considered  taking  a  personal 

problem  to  anyone  else.      Perhaps  this  fact  suggests  the  kind  of  man  he 

was  when  he  walked  down  the   sidewalk  in  Sesser.     If  it  were   one   of  the 

foreign-born  coal  miners  he  chanced  to  meet,    his  friend  would  likely  step 

off  the  sidewalk,    raise  his  cap,    speak  respectfully,    and  wait  for  this 

man  of  principle  to  walk  by. 
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"To  live  and  Move  in 

Chapter  8  A  LARGER  SPHERE." 

This  characterization  of  him  as  a  person  completes  the   record  of 
Roy  Gulley's  "journey  to  a  larger   sphere.  "     The  time  has  come  for  the 
summing  up.      Did  he  live  up  to  his  own  high  admonitions?     What  did  his 
life  add  up  to? 

No  one  can  say  what  success  is,    of  course.      Achievement  and  con- 
tribution,   like   riches,    are   relative  matters.      It  depends   on  the  circum- 
stances.     To  win  a  crust  of  bread  when  one  has  gone  hungry  for  days  would 
be   success  indeed.      To  win  recognition  amid  limited  opportunity  is  laudable. 
To  live  uprightly  and  honorably  is  glorious  - -especially  when  others  are 
finding  an  easier  shortcut  in  weakness.      One  who  has  not  yet  faced  tempta- 
tion while  under  pressure  to  produce  cannot  quite  \inderstand  just  how 
glorious  it  is  to  emerge  unscathed. 

At  the  time   of  his  death  in  January,     1945,    those  left  behind  recog- 
nized at  once  that  they  had  lost  an  unusual  friend  and  citizen.      The  outpour- 
ing of  tributes  was  astounding  and  truly  heartwarming.      The  West  Frankfort 
Daily  American,    the  newspaper  of  his  good  friends,    Herson  Purcell  and 
Roger  Kelley,    ran  a  news  story  containing  high  praise  on  the   same  day  he 
was  stricken.      They  were  able  to  print  the  first  reactions  of  two  of  Roy's 
closest  colleagues  in  the  legislature: 
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ROY  A,   GULLEY  DlES  SUDDENLY  IN  AMBULANCE 

Member  of  House   of  Representatives  was  stricken 
at  office  in  Sesser. 

Rep.    Roy  A.    Gulley,    57,    Republican  member  of 
the  Illinois  House   of  Representatives  from  the   50th 
senatorial  district,    died  suddenly  today  while  enroute 
to  a  Du  Quoin  hospital  after  having  been  stricken  at 
his  office  m  Sesser. 

Gulley  became  suddenly  ill  at  noon  from  what  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  heart  attack.      He  died  in  an 
ambulance  a  few  minutes  before   reaching  Du  Quoin. 
Gulley  was  in  Benton  yesterday  conferring  with  friends 
concerning  legislation  which  he  had  planned  to  present 
during  the  current  session  of  the  legislature  and  was 
in  apparent  good  health. 

Gulley  was  elected  in  November  to  a  second  term 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house   of  representatives 
from  the   50th  senatorial  district.     During  his  first 
term  he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  house  commit- 
tees on  conservation  of  natural  resources,    industrial 
affairs,    insurance,    public  affairs,    revenue  and  roads 
and  bridges . 

He  participated  as  co-sponsor  in  the  presentation 
of  legislation  for  the  creation  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  which  resulted  in  elevating  the  institution 
to  the   status  of  a  liberal  arts  college,    a  bill  by  which 
abandoned  oil  wells  were  declared  a  nuisance  and 
legislation  authorizing  relief  for  flood   stricken  areas. 

Gulley  was  a  life -long  resident  of  Sesser  and  had 
for  many  years  operated  a  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  there.      He  was  a  close   student  of  public  affairs, 
tax  miatters  and  business  and  had  long  been  the  confidant 
of  Sesser  residents  who  frequently  sought  his  advice 
in  such  matters. 

Advised  of  Gulley' s  death,    former  State  Senator 
J.    Will  Howell,    Democrat,    of  West  Frankfort,    who 
had  served  with  him  in  the  Illinois  legislature,    expressed 
deep  regret.      "I  believe  the  greatest  tribute  I  could  pay 
Roy  Gulley  was  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  "  Howell 
said.      "His  integrity  was  above  reproach.  " 
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Sen.    Homer  Butler,    Marion,    Republican,    who 
served  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,   described  Gulley  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  among  the  new  members  of  the  house. 
"He  was  admired  by  his  colleagues  for  his  sincerity 
and  attention  to  duty,  "  he   said. 

"I  personally  feel  his  loss  very  much  and  know 
that  the  feeling  will  be  shared  by  other  members  of 
the  legislature.     He  was  highly  respected  by  his 
colleagues  and  I  know  that  he  had  looked  forward  to 
his  second  term  with  plans  for  aiding  in  the  enactment 
of  constructive  legislation.  " 

Prior  to  his  entry  into  politics  Gulley  had  served 
as  governor  of  the  Southern  Illinois  district   of  Lions 
International  and  was  widely  known  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the   state. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,    he  is  survived  by  three 
daughters  and  three   sons.      They  are:     Mrs.    Leonard 
Daniels,    Salem;  Miss  Lida  Gulley,    St,    Louis,  Mrs. 
Maurine   Yarbro,    Arizona;   First  Lieutenant  Halbert 
Gulley,    serving  with  the   U,    S.    Army  in  France;   Roy 
Gulley,    Jr.,    U.    S.    Navy,   Ronald  Gulley,    St.    Louis. 

Three   sisters  and  two  brothers  also  survive: 
They  are:     Mrs.    Delia  Wmn,    Sesser,  Mrs.    Alice 
McMillan,    McLeansboro,   Mrs.    Goida  Teffertillar , 
Anna,   Roscoe  Gulley,    Sesser,   Robert  Gulley,    Detroit. 

The  funeral,    held  on  Tuesday,    January  23,    m  the  Christian  Church 
m  the  next  block  west  of  his  honne,    was   so  crowded  that  many  who  came  to 
pay  their  respects  could  not  even  get  into  the   overflow  seating  set   up  m 
the  basement.      There  were   so  nnany  flowers  that  the  church  and  honne  over- 
flowed,   too.      The  Rev.    M.    P.    Pierson,    who  presided,    called  the  congre- 
gation the  largest  he  had  ever  seen  at  a  funeral. 

Another  bosom  friend,    Judge  Thomas  J.    Layman  of  Benton,    wrote 
the   obituary  and  of  course  attended  the  funeral  and  read  it  to  those  who 
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were  inside.      These  two  had  agreed  years  earlier  that  the  one   surviving 

must  write  the   obituary  for  the   one  who  departed  first.      They  often  joked 

about  this  arrangement  because  each  was  famous  for  writing  the  bulk  of 

the  obituaries  in  his  respective  home  town.      Even  this  small  fact  tells 

something  about  the  esteem      m  which  these  men  were  held.      But,    of 

course,    they  both  had  made  the  unspoken  assumption  that  Judge   Layman 

would  go  first  since  he  was  so  much  older;  no  one   really  expected  Roy 

to  die  without  warning  at  57. 

The  words   of  praise  are  what  would  be  expected  at  such  a  time, 

but  a  close   reading  of  this  quick  and  knowledgeable   summary  of  a  life 

shows  that  the  Judge  recognized  in  Roy  Gulley  an  uncommon  man: 

The   story  of  a  successful  life  is  always  the 
same.      It  is  a   story  of  every  duty  well  performed, 
of  every  obligation,    public   or  private,    readily 
assumed  and  honorably  discharged. 

Roy  A.    Gulley  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Illinois  on  November    19,    1887.      He  died  on  January 
18,    1945.     He  was  the  fourth  of  twelve  children  of 
L.    R.    and  Sarah  Silkwood  Gulley.      Of  the  family  of 
his  parents,    his  brothers,    Roscoe  and  Robert  Gulley, 
and  his  sisters,    Delia,    wife   of  Benjamin  Winn,    Alice, 
wife  of  Monroe  McMillan,    and  Golda,    wife  of 
Charles  Teffertillar ,    are  living. 

He  was  fortunate  to  be  reared  in  a  farmer's 
home,    simple  by  all  its  appointments,    but  for  those 
who  lived  therein  the  twin  stars  of  love  and  faith 
ever  shone  in  the  heavens,    however  dark  the  night. 

On  February  r7th,     1909  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Alice,    daughter  of  O.    S.    and  Mary  E.    Martel.      Through 
sunshine  and  shadow,    bravely  and  cheerfully,    they  to- 
gether trod  life's  pathway  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years.      To  them  were  born  eight  children.      An  infant 
daughter,    Marie,    and  a  son,    Gerald,    a  manly  lad  of 
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seventeen  years,    preceded  their  father  in  death. 
Mrs,    GuUey,    their  sons,    Ronald,    Halbert,    and  Roy 
O.    Gulley,    their  daughters,    Lida  Gulley,    Kathryn, 
wife   of  Lenard  Daniels,    Maurine,    wife   of  George 
Yarbro,    and  five   grandchildren  survive. 

Roy  Gulley  was  a  dominant  figure  in  the  business, 
social,    and  religious  life  of  his  community.      He  was 
a  teacher  for  twelve  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
Franklin  County,    Illinois.      For  two  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  City  of  Sesser.     He 
served  as  post  master  of  this  city.      For   some  years, 
he  was  actively  engaged  m  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business. 

He  was  keenly  interested  in  political^  life.      When 
he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,    he  was  elected  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Franklin 
County.      At  the  time   of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature   serving  his  second  term  from 
the  Fiftieth  District. 

He  was  affiliated  with  Sesser  Lodge  No.    918, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,    W.    R.    Ward 
Chapter  No,    223,    Royal  Arch  Masons  and  the  Sesser 
Lions  Club.      During  the  years   1939-1940  he   served 
as  District  Governor  of  the   Lions. 

His  contributions  to  the  religious  life  of  his  com- 
munity were  great.      He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.     He   served  as  Sunday  School  Superintendent 
for  twenty  years,    and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he 
taught  the   "Men's  Bible  Class."     He  lived  his  religion 
and  fulfilled  the   requirements  of  his  Lord  and  Master: 
"To  do  justly,    and  to  love  mercy,    and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.  " 

Not  long  before  his  death,    he  talked  long  and 
intimately  with  the  writer  of  this  memorial.     He  told 
of  the  happiness  he  found  m  his  home  and  his  church. 
With  paternal  pride  he   spoke   of  his   son,    Halbert,    a 
lieutenant  with  the  army  of  General  Hodges,    his   son, 
Roy,    m  the  Naval  Air  Corps,    and  his  son-in-law, 
George   Yarbro,    an  army  air  pilot.      As  he  told  of  the 
happiness  their  letters  brought  to  him  and  his  wife, 
he  quoted  that  exquisite  and  matchless  passage  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs:     "As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty 
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soul,    so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country.  " 

Nature  dowered  Roy  Gulley  lavishly  with  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart.      He   rose  to  distinction  and  was  held 
in  high  esteeem  by  all  who  knew  him;  but,    best  of  all, 
he  had  the  great  advantage  of  firm  religious  convictions. 
His  faith  was  simple,    his  belief  constant.      He  believed 
that  personal  identity  is  not  lost  in  death,    but  we   shall 
know  each  other  in  the   "Blessed  Land  of  the  Hereafter." 
We  share  with  him  that  belief,    and  although  our  hearts 
are   saddened  by  his  passing,    we  find  consolation  in 
the  words  of  the  good  poet: 

"And  when  in  life's  long  afternoon. 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows 
grow 
I  go  to  meet  the  night  that   soon 

Shall  shape  and  substance   over- 
flow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far 

Since  near  at  need  the  angels 
are. 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar 
Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting 
stand. 
And  white  against  the  evening 

star 
The  welcome   of  thy  beckoning 
hand?" 

Even  before  the  funeral  was  over,    the  letters   of  tribute  and  the 
cards   of  sympathy  began  to  arrive.      There  were  hundreds  of  them.     If  the 
large  crowds  of  callers  and  the   large  funeral  and  the  masses  of  flowers 
did  not  suggest  that  some  unusual  personage  had  disappeared  from  his 
accustoined  place,    then  these  letters  did.      They  are  amazing  both  in  quan- 
tity and  in  the  messages  they  contain.      Their  superlatives  are  dazzling. 
On  first  reading,    it  is  understandable  to  wonder  how  this  man  could  have 
made   such  an  impression  on  so  many  people  in  so  many  walks  of  life. 
There  was  the  coal  miner  who  had  never  forgotten  that  it  was  Mr.    Gulley 
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who  explained  to  him  the  first  income  tax  blank  he  had  ever  seen.      And  then 
there  was  the  wire  from  Governor  Green  and  the  official  resolution  passed 
the  day  the  legislature  adjourned  m  his  honor.      In  between,    the  outpouring 
of  praise  was  a  flood.      If  only  Roy  Gulley,    on  one   of  the  days  in  the    1930s 
when  he  was  so  unsure   of  his  next  move  to  keep  his  family  fed,    could  have 
had  a  glance  at  some  of  these  tributes  '     Not  only  were  they  from  the  influ- 
ential men  of  the   state  as  well  as  from  the  lowly,    from  neighbors  and 
former  neighbors;  but  it  is  also  significant  to  notice  carefully  what  the 
messages  are   saying.      There  were   of  course  the  usual'statements  given 
always  to  the  bereaved  at  the  hour  of  death;     "Our   sincerest  sympathy;" 
"may  God  give  you  strength;"  and  so  on.      But  also  within  the  messages  to 
Mamie  were  rarely-used  supe  rlatives  and  specific    statements  about 
unusually  meaningful  contributions  to  the  lives   of  the  writers. 

From  a  housewife   of  West  Frankfort:     "It  was  grande   sic' knowing 
Mr.    Gulley.     he  was  my  Sunday  school  teacher  when  I  was  but  a  tiny  tot 
but  threw  |sicl    the  years  he  has  been  so  awfully  grande  to  my  father  I  for 
one   shall  miss  hinn  he  was  so  grande   &  dependable  at  least  you  have  the 
memory  of  a  wonderful  man.  " 

From  the  owner  of  the  Marion  Daily  Republican,    Oldham  Paisley: 
"I  always  enjoyed  my  visits  with  him  at  the  Daily  Republican  office  in 
Marion  and  shall  miss  him  a  great  deal  as  will  our  entire  district.  " 

From  former  residents  of  Sesser,    James  and  Mrs.    McCollom: 
"We  feel  sure   Roy  has  passed  on  to  a  fuller  and  greater  life .  .  .  He  was  one 
friend  I  always  wanted  to  see  when  I  visited  Sesser.      I  was  at  his  office  in 
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November  just  before  the  election  and  had  a  short  talk  with  him  at  that 
time  and  I  shall  ever  cherish  it  in  memory  of  him.  " 

A  friend  in  Zeigler,    Fred  Eagle,    wrote:     "For  many  years  I  have 
enjoyed  his  friendship,    and  it  has  been  truly  an  inspiration  to  have  known 
him.      You  have  lost  a  good  husband  and  father,    and  the  community  a  most 
valuable  citizen.      Roy  had  the   sterling  qualities  that  make  for  the  very 
best.  " 

From  Edna  Kellogg,    mother  of  his  daughter-in-law,    Lina  Lou: 
".  .  .he  was  a  man  of  unusually  fine   character  and  high  ideals --and  now 
that  his  physical     presence  is  taken  from  us,    the  powerful  influence  for 
good  which  he  exerted  upon  all  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him,    will 
carry  on  down  thru  generations  to  c  ome  - -the  true  Immortality.     His 
children  and  their  children  will  carry  on  his  work  and  the  world  will  be  a 
better  place  because  he  has  set  an  example   of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  " 

Josephine  Stidd  wrote  from  Wood  River.      Her  husband,    Jesse,    was 
one   of  Roy's  staunchest  admirers.      "Jesse,    as  well  as  myself,    will  be 
very  sad  to  hear  this  for  he  thought  so  much  of  him  and  depended  on  him 
so  many  times  and  had  so  many  wonderful  talks  with  him.  " 

From  Glen  I.    Mallory,    then  overseas  in  the   service:     "Next  to  my 
own  father,    Mr.    Gulley  has  always  been  my  chief  guide  and  counsellor. 
His  words  of  encouragement  have   often  sent  me   on  my  way  with  renewed 
courage.      Tears   of  sadness  are  in  my  eyes.      On  behalf  of  the  other  service 
men  of  Seser,    who  will  probably  not  have  an  opportunity  to  express  words 
of  consolation  I  offer  these  few  words  as  a  tribute  to  the   great  man  that  Mr. 
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Gulley  was.      He  will  be   sadly  missed  by  all,  " 

Vel  Fox  of  West  Frankfort  wrote:     "Mr.    Gulley  was  my  good  friend 
and  not  only  has  his  passing  been  a  loss  to  his  family  but  to  Franklin 
County,    the  State  and  Christianity.     I  have  known  him  intimately  for  about 
25  years  and  I  most  highly  appreciated  him  as  a  friend  and  a  Christian 
Gentleman.      His  work  in  church,    and  Civil  affairs  will  be  long  remembered 
by  his  Community  and  the   Public  at  large. 

From  Mrs.    Laura  Marshell  Ingram,    a  distant  relative;   ".  .  .he  was 
such  a  fine  man,    and  we  need  nnen  like  him  so  badly  in  these  dark  days  of 
war ..." 

Elbert  Waller,    a  long-time  friend:     "I  shall  always  cherish  his 
memory  and  count  myself  better  off  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  such  a  friend. 
That  is  not  all.      Men  like  hioi  are  vitally  needed  m  the  State   Legislature 
and  the  good  people   of  the  State  will  miss  him.      He  was  a  representative 
of  which,    not  only  his  district,    but  all  Southern  Illinois  might  delight  to 
honor. " 

From  Cairo  came  the  letter  of  J.    E.    Clutts  of  the  Illinois  Minerals 
Company:     "You  have  lost  a  good  husband;  the  children,    a  worthy  father, 
the  community,    a  useful  citizen;  the  State  of  Illinois,    a  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  its   Legislature.      We  need  more  men  like  Mr.    Gulley,    and  his  untimely 
departure  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  us  all.  " 

Ray  M.    Cook,    another  Franklin  County  man  away  serving  his 
country,    wrote:     ".  .  .he  was  one   of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known.     I 
admired  him  greatly  and  I  feel  that  Southern  Illinois  has  lost  one   of  its  most 
useful  citizens." 
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An  East  St.    Louis  lawyer  and  a  close  co-worker  in  the  Lions  Clubs, 

Ralph  F.    Lesemann,    wrote  a  long  letter  of  praise: 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  Roy  was  a  real 
gentleman  and  useful  citizen.  .  .  I  am  familiar,    of 
course,    with  the  inspiration  he  gave  and  the   ser- 
vices he   rendered  to  the  Lions  Clubs   of  this  district. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  .  .1  could  justly 
and  gladly  say  many  more  fine  things  about  him, 
but,    after  all,   what  he  did  speaks  much  more 
eloquently  than  anything  I,    or  anyone  else,    can  write. 

The  State  Agent  for  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany,   J.    P.    Swigart,    one   of  the  companies  Roy  represented,    said  he 
"found  in  him  a  man  amongst  men,    one  who  had   such  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  life  and  its  problems,    one  who  could  give  counsel.  ..." 

His  relatives,    too,    remembered  specific   reasons  for  praising  him. 
George  Hargett  wired  that  he  would  "always  remember  Roy  for  his  advice 
and  ideals."     Bertha  DeLapp  wrote:     "I  am  glad  Roy  had  accomplished  so 
many  of  the  things  that  he  had  worked  so  hard  for.  " 

L.    E.    Morris,    of  Collinsville,    another  Lions  Club  colleague,    said 
that  "Roy  was  such  a  wonderful  fellow,    his  highmindedne  ss,    his  frankness, 
his  enthusiasm  and  vision,    his  rugged  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,    his 
integrity,    his  loyalty  and  his  wholehearted  interest  in  life  will  be   sincerely 
missed  by  all  whom  he  knew  in  Southern  Illinois.  " 

Mrs.  Mary  Parsons  of  Mt.  Vernon  wrote  for  her  husband,  the 
minister  of  his  Church:  "Mr,  Parsons  valued  his  friendship  and  will 
greatly  miss  his  influence,    counsel,    and  help  in  the  church  at  Sesser.  " 

His  close  confidant,    J.    Lester  Buford,    Mt .    Vernon  Superintendent 
of  Schools,    put  his  evaluation  into  one  emphatic  sentence:     "You  and  your 
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children  have  lost  an  exennpiary  husband  and  father,    Sesser  her  first 
citizen,    and  all  Southern  Illinois  a  channpion  of  every  good  cause." 

Emnna  Choisser,    owner  and  publisher  ol  the  Benton  Evening  News 
felt  the  blow  to  the  Republican  Party:     ".  ,  .  Your  loss  is  greatest  but  we 
have  all  suffered  a  loss,    the  church,    the  community,    the   Legislature,    the 
Republican  Party,    have  all  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.      I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  whose  death  would  have  been  felt  by  so  many.  " 

Several  members  of  the  legislature   sent  words   of  consolation  and 
tribute.      His   seat  mate,    Abner  Field,    sent  a  wire   referring  to  him  as  a 
"fine  legislator,  "     Harry  Topping  of  Kankakee  and  l^eonard  Sannford  of 
Fairfield  wrote  letters.      Sanford  said  "Roy  was  a  good  Christian  man  and 
always   stood  up  boldly  for  what  he  considered  to  be  right.      We  have  lost 
one   of  the  most  valuable  nnembers   of  the  House  and  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
best  friends  m  the  House.      [  feel  his  loss  deeply.  .  .  " 

Hugh  Green,    Speaker  of  the   House,    assured  Ma:mie  that  they 
"counted  Roy  as  one   of  our  most  substantial  and  best  loved  members  of 
the  House.      He  will  be  greatly  missed.  "     Green  was  truly  a  warm,    per- 
sonal friend  who  did  not  easily  forget  the  departure   of  this  unusual 
colleague.      The  following  Christmas  he   sent  her  a  Christmas  card.     It 
consisted  of  a  picture   of  the  full  membership  of  the  House  with  Mr.    Green 
presiding.      On  Roy's  empty  desk  rests  a  hugh  basket  of  flowers. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General,  O.  C.  Smith,  said  "The  State  has 
lost  an  honest,  conservative  and  upright  member  of  its  General  Assembly 
of  which  he  was  an  outstanding  member.  " 
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Robert  Medill,    Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,    said  "His  loss  will  be  felt  keenly  by  his  many  associates  here 
in  Springfield,    who  have  long  esteemed  hinn  for  his  integrity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  "     The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion,   Frank  G.    Thompson,    wrote  in  May  of  the  "high  esteem  in  which  I 
held  your  late  husband.      We  miss   Roy  here." 

Vernon  L.    Nickell,    Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,    also 
spoke   of  his  high  esteem.      "He  was  a  man  with  exceptional  personality 
and  one  who  was  extremely  popular  with  his  fellow  men.  " 

Edward  J.    Barret,    Secretary  of  State,    said  he  had  not  known  Mr. 
Gulley  personally  but  had  "anticipated  meeting  and  knowing  him  soon." 

Congressman  C.    W.    "Runt"   Bishop  wired  his   sympathy  and  added: 
"His   record  as  an  outstanding  citizen  and  servant  to  the  people  will  stand 
always.  " 

Governor  Dwight  H.    Green  also  sent  a  telegram:     "I  am  shocked 
and  grieved  of  unexpected  and  untimely  passing  of  your  distinguished 
husband. " 

The   Resolution  offered  in  the  House  by  Representatives  John  and 
Otis  Miller,    Upchurch,    McDonald,    Thornton,    Field,    Westbrook,    Powell, 
and  Brands   spoke  of  his  brilliant  and  honorable   service  and  his  "unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  fundamental  values  of  life.  "     The  House  passed  the  Resolution 
and  then  adjourned  "as  an  added  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory.  "     The  copy 
of  the  Resolution  sent  to  Mamie  is  reproduced  here. 
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These  trittnes  make  clear  the  nature   of  his  outstanding  qualities. 
He  was  widely  honored  for  his  high  ideals,    and  was  recognized  above  all 
for  his  honesty  and  unselfish  integrity.      His  compassion  for  others  was 
plainly  evident,    as  was  his  exemplary  Christian  life.      There  is  nothing 
very  unusual  about  compassion  and  many  people  lead  Christian  lives. 
What  was  noteworthy  in  his  life  was  the  extent  of  his  good  works.      He  be- 
friended countless  numbers  of  persons  at  a  number  of  different  levels. 
He  gave  himself  and  much  of  his  time  away.     It  was  Roy  who  was  called 
when  Golda  had  an  epileptic   seizure   or  Roscoe  needed  a  job.      Roy's  office 
was  the  place  to  stop  for  counsel  when  a  Sesser  boy  needed  advice  about 
college.      Or  to  get  an  obituary  written. 

While  this  biography  was  being  written,    a  number  of  outstanding 
persons  who  knew  Roy  well  were  asked  to  recall  his  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics.     They  were  not  asked  merely  to  praise  him,    as  in  an  obituary, 
but  to  suggest  those  traits  which  made  him  the  man  he  was  and  to  help 
explain  why  he  was  the  kind  of  man  he  was.      These  reactions  collected 
twenty  years  after  his  death  are  as  vividly  complimentary  as  the  contemp- 
orary ones.      His  impact  on  others  was  real  and  not  imagined,    nor  simply 
goodwill  for  a  living  friend.      They  speak  to  his  uncommon  qualities. 

W.    Henson  Purcell,    managing  editor  of  the  West  Frankfort  Daily 

American  and  a  talented  writer  and  newspaper  man,    records  his  admiration 

and  recalls  an  incident  illustrating  Roy's  integrity: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  doing  a  biography 
of  your  father.     I  can  assure  you  that,    eloquent  though 
it  nnay  be,    it  will  not  do  him  justice.     He  was  one  of 
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the  grandest  persons  I  have  ever  known.      I  had  the  ut- 
most admiration  for  him,    as  a  very  good  friend,    as  a 
stalwart  Christian  man,    a  great  American  and  a  public 
official  with  high  ideals  who  would  not  compromise  in 
the  interest  of  politics. 

I  recall  an  experience  that  projected  the  typical 
Roy  Gulley. 

Franklin  County  was  m  the  early  days   of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  real  oil  boom.      Wells  were  being  drilled 
right  and  left.      It  soon  became  apparent,    to  the  dismay 
of  farmers,    that  farm  land  oil  rights  had  been  "signed 
away"  many  years  earlier  when  land  owners  had  sold 
their  coal  rights  in  the  excitement  of  an  earlier  boom. 

There  was  the  contention  that  land  owners  had,    in 
many  instances,    conveyed  their  oil  rights  without  being 
aware  of  it.      A  Land  Owners  Association  was   organized 
and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county  in  an 
effort  to  "do  something"  that  would  permit  land  owners 
to  benefit  from  the   oil  development.      The  meetings  were 
largely  attended  and  feeling  ran  pretty  high. 

The  association  soon  adopted  a  program  that  called 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  nullify  the  clauses 
m  coal  deeds  and  leases  by  which  oil  had  also  been  con- 
veyed.     The   speeches  were  inflamatory  and  the  movement 
quickly  gained  popular  support.     Attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings grew  as  the  people  were  told  that  the  land  owners 
had  been  wronged. 

At  the  height  of  the  campaign  a  meeting  was   scheduled 
in  the  West  Frankfort  High  School  gymnasium  and  area 
legislators  were  asked  to  attend.      The  purpose  was,    of 
course,    to  put  them  on  the   spot  in  the  presence   of  their 
constituents  and  get  a  committment  from  them  that  they 
would  support  the  "nullifying"  legislation.      They  were 
given  seats  of  prominence   on  the  stage,    facing  the  audience, 
Roy  Gulley,    who  was  then  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,    was 
among  the  "sitting  ducks,  " 

The   rafters  resounded  with  oratory  as  speaker  after 
speaker  told  of  the   sad  plight  of  the   land  owners  and  out- 
lined the  remedy.      Then  they  called  for  "testimonies" 
from  the  legislators.      One  after  another  they  stood  and 
promised  what  the  crowd  wanted. 
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My  layman's  mind  told  me  that  it  would  be  innpos- 
sible  to  pass  a  law  that  would  nullify  contracts  and 
agreements  that,    regardless  of  how  xinfair  they  might 
have  been,    were   "signed,    sealed  and  delivered"  by 
people  in  their  right  minds  and  properly  recorded. 
I  knew  "in  my  heart"  that  Roy  GuUey  would  not  go 
along  with  such  a  fantastic  proposal  that  could  obvious- 
ly never  be  put  into  effect.      It  was  treacherous  politics 
and  I  wondered,    as  I  sat  there,    what  he  would  say. 

His  time  came  and  he   stood,    tall  and  unfaltering. 
This  was  my  good  friend  and  I  waited  anxiously.      Then 
he   spoke  and  I  was  proud.      He   sympathized  with  the 
land  owners,    agreed  that  oil  rights  had  no  doubt  in 
many  instances  been  signed  away  without  the  owners 
really  knowing  that  they  were  doing  it.      But,   he  pointed 
out,    they  HAD  signed  and,    m  so  doing,    had  legally 
conveyed  their  ownership  of  the   oil  rights.     He  told 
them  he  would  like  to  help  them  but  added  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  no  law  could  nullify  contracts,    deeds 
or  agreements  that  had  previously  been  entered  into, 
regardless   of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
signatures  were   secured. 

This  was  Roy  Gulley  placing  truth  and  integrity- 
above  his  political  future.      It  was  the   real  Roy  Gulley, 
the  Roy  Gulley  I  loved  and  admired --the  Roy  Gulley 
who  was  my  good  friend.      The  law  was,    of  course, 
never  enacted. 

Fudge  Harry  L.    Pate   speaks  for  a  number  of  men  who  have  gone  from 

Jesser  to  make  names  for  themselves  and  who  remember  this  man  with 

gratitude: 

As  a  youngster  in  the  Sesser  Grade  Schools,    the 
image  of  Roy  Gulley  stands   out  far  and  beyond  that 
of   any  other  person  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,    in- 
cluding teachers  in  the   grade   school  and  in  the  Church. 
I  know  that,    as  a  child  in  those  grade   school  days,    I 
looked  upon  him  as  an  idol  and  tried  to  emulate  hinn. 
He  not  only  was  a  fine  looking  gentleman  but  he  had 
one  of  the  most  resonant  and  articulate  voices  1  have 
ever  heard.     He  had  a  special  way  of  his  own  in  com- 
municating with  children  in  order  to  get  a  point  across. 
I  think  that  his  innate  knowledge   of  youngsters  gave 
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him  that  certain  something  which  permitted  him  to 
communicate  easily  with  children  where  others  failed. 
He  demanded  respect  and  he  received  it  because  the 
children  liked  him  and  knew  that  he  was  really  a 
friend  who  wanted  to  help  them. 

His  encourageiment  instilled  in  me  a  desire  to 
finish  the  Sesser  High  School  and  continue   on  for  a 
higher  education.     Truthfully,    from  1913  to  1926, 
during  my  grade  and  high  school  days  in  the  coal 
mining  town  of  Sesser,    there  were  very  few  persons 
to  encourage  young  people  in  that  community.      The 
ambition  of  most  young  men  was  to  quit  school  and 
obtain  employment  in  the  coal  mines.      This  happened 
to  many  of  my  classmates,    who  probably  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  for  the  close  association  that  I 
had  with  him. 

He  made   such  a  positive  impression  on  me  that  I 
wanted  to  emulate  him  and  many  times,    on  the  debating 
team  at  Sesser  High  School,    I  found  myself  trying  to 
emulate  him  as  a  public  speaker.      This  encouragement 
helped  me  to  win  first  place  in  extemporaneous   speaking 
at  the  Southern  Illinois  Forensic  Contest  at  West 
Frankfort,    Illinois.      Fourteen  high  schools  were 
entered  in  this  contest.      Later  on,    at  McKendree 
College  and  the   University  of  Illinois,    I  communicated 
with  him  and  saw  him  each  time  I  possibly  could  return 
to  Sesser  for  a  visit. 

I  know  of  no  other  single  person,    outside  my  imme- 
diate family,    who  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  what 
little  success  I  have  attained  than  Roy  A.    Gulley,    and 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  him  the   remainder  of  my  life. 

Russell  Ramsey  is  another  Sesser  boy  who  has  become  influential 

as  a  manufacturer  and  business  man.     He  describes  the  impression 

written  indelibly  on  his  mind  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday: 

Holiday  time  has  come  once  more  to  the  prairie 
in  Illinois  and  homeward  bound  we  make   our  way  toward 
Sesser  to  see  our  friends  and  spend  Christmas  with 
our  families.      The  year  is    1925  and  the  college   gang 
from  Champaign  consisted  of  such  names  as  "Big  John" 
Tarwin,    "Shake"  Cockrum  and  Kenneth  Tippy.     That    160 
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miles  seemed  endless.      Tolono  came  qaickly-j    then 
Tuscola  and  Mattoon   -  but  Effingham  and  Centralia 
came  none  too  soon.      Tamaroa,    Sxinfield  and  DuQuom 
came  quickly  now  and  finally   -  Christopher   -  with  a 
short  hop  to  Sesser    -  honme  at  last. 

Main  Street  was  our  first  stop  -  as  it  was  for 
other  years  before  and  for  countless  numbers  in  later 
years   -  and  there  he   stood  in  the  doorway,    next  to 
Jones  Barber  Shop,    with  outstretched  hand,    9  feet 
tall  or  so  It  seemed.      Roy  A,    Gulley  had  that  big 
smile,    a  firm  handclasp  and  a  booming,    "Hello 
Russell" . 

This  was  forty  years  ago  but  it  seems  like  yester- 
day.     This  was  our  first  year  in  college.      We  were 
making  our  first  effort  in  the  outside  world  and  were 
finding  it  a  hard,    rough  road.     Here  was   someone 
who  knew  and  appreciated  our  problems.     Someone  to 
help  point  the  way  for  our  tomorrow. 

He  came  to  us  first  as  a  grade   school  teacher    -  a 
big  man  with  a  big  voice  but  we  were  not  afraid.      That 
big  smile   of  his,    that  boonning  laugh,    his  compassi  on 
for  children  soon  melted  away  our   shyness  and  a  last- 
ing friendship  began.      His  success  was  not  unnoticed 
and  he  progressed  from  grade   shcool  to  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  the  Real  Estate  Business  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois   Legislature.      Thousands  came 
to  know  and  love  him  for  what  he  was  and  what  he  stood 
for   -  but  to  me,    he  always  seemed  like  nny  own  special 
friend.      I  suppost  most  of  us  never  really  knew  how 
much  he  did  for  others  because  we  had  no  way  to  know 
and  even  today,    1  wonder  if  anyone  ever  knew  how  he 
helped  me  in  a  time   of  financial  need.      Roy  Gulley 
and  Jack  Tackitt  came  through  in  my  hour  of  need  and 
I  have     been  extremely  gratefiil.     I've  often  wished  I 
could  have   returned  the  favor  directly  but  the  oppor- 
tunity never    came. 

In  later  years,    it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
help  and  to  point  the  way  for  other  young  people  and 
that  is  the  way  he  would  have  wanted  it.     He  was  that 
kind  of  man. 
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Senator  Homer  M     Butler,    an  associate  and  condifant  of  Roy's 

in  the  legislature,    confirms  the  fact  that  his  stern  integrity  influenced 

even  that  hard-bitten  assembly: 

I  came  to  regard  Roy  Gulley  as  one  of  the  truest 
men  I  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  call  friend. 

It  was  m  the  field  of  politics  that  1  became 
acquainted  with  him,    and  he  brought  to  that  field  a 
demeanor   of  candor  and  honesty  which  made  him 
respected  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
There  can  be  no  specific  instance   of  his  honesty  as 
a  public   official  because  honesty  was  his  way  of 
life.      Regretably,    it  cannot  be   said  that  all  men 
elected  to  the  legislature  are  honest,      Roy  Gulley 
recognized  this,    and  he  early  identified  those   of 
his  associates  who  were  not,    and  they  undoubtedly 
recognized  him  too  for  the  kind  of  man  he  was.     He 
was  courteous  to  these  members  when  thrown  with 
them  in  the  work  of  the  legislature,    but  he  kept 
them  at  arm's  length.      Their  attitude  toward  him  in 
turn  was  one  of  aloof  respect. 

The  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, honest  and  sincere  persons  themselves,  recog- 
nized him  as  a  man  of  integrity.  His  name  on  a  bill 
as  sponsor  meant  to  them  that  it  was  a  "clean"  bill. 
I  recall  that  the  very  first  bill  he  spoke  on  in  the 
House  was  passed  without  any  other  word  being  said 
for  it,    and  without  a  dissenting  vote   or  question. 

A  man  who  enjoyed  people,    he  drew  to  him  many 
of  the  more  responsible  of  his  colleagues  who  found 
his  candor  not  the  least  of  his  likeable  characteristics. 
One  incident  which  illustrates  the  frankness  which 
we  liked  in  him  occurred  one  afternoon  when  he  and 
I  were  in  conference  with  the  late  Gov.    Dwight  H. 
Green.      Our  business  completed,    we   sat  m  the  Gover- 
nor's  office  for  a  while  and  chatted.      The  Governor 
told  us  something  about  the  problems  of  being  the 
state's  chief  executive.      Roy  looked  at  the  Governor 
with  that  quizzical  smile   of  his,    and  said,    "Governor, 
I've  thought  a  lot  about  your  job,    and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  somebody  offered  it  to  me  I 
wouldn't  take  it.  " 
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Obviously  taken  by  surprise,    the  Governor 
laughed  in  a  way  that  dispelled  for  the  rest  of  the 
meeting  the  taciturn  reserve  for  which  he  was  known 
for  receiving  official  visitors.      There  was  a  warmth 
about  the  remaining  minutes  of  the  conversation 
which  had  not  been  present  before- 

One  circunnstance   of  our  first  political  campaign 
together  revealed  to  me  a  phase  of  the  character  of 
the  man  I  was  to  come  to  admire.     We  had  both  been 
nominated  for  State  Representative  to  oppose  two 
Democrats,    with  three  of  the  four  to  be  elected. 
In  the  last  previous  election,    Republican  candidates 
had  campaigned  independently,    and  the  Franklin 
county  candidate  lost  to  a  colleague  who  had  openly 
bid  for  three  votes  for  himself  instead  of  a  vote 
and  one -half  for  each  of  the  two  Republicans.      Roy 
and  I  early  agreed  to  work  together  for  the  election 
of  both.      To  further  this  plan,    Vv^e  drew  up  and  signed 
what  I  imagine  was  the   only  document  of  its  kind 
ever  executed  by  two  candidates.      We   sent  it  to 
every  precinct  committeeman  of  our  party  m  his 
county  and  mine,    and  in  it  we  asked  our  party  workers 
not  to  favor  either  of  us  m  camipaigning  for  votes. 

As  the  campaign  wore   on,    word  reached  each  of 
us  that  committeemen  in  our  respective  counties  were 
violating  the  spirit  of  our  agreement.     In  order  to 
keep  the  situation  on  an  even  keel,    we  each  sought 
out  some   of  these  committeemen  and  assured  them 
we  meant  what  we   said  in  our  earlier  letter.      Finally 
a  few  days  before  the  election,    Roy  came  to  nne  and 
said  that  the  people  in  Sesser  were  not  going  to  vote 
for  me  because  they  wanted  to  give  all  their  support 
to  him  regardless  of  what  he   said.      His  sincere  con- 
cern that  I  would  view  the   result  as  treachery  on  his 
part  was  evident.     I  assured  him  that  there  would 
doubtless  be  areas  in  both  counties  where  one  or  the 
other  of  us  would  fall  behind  the  other,   and  that  I  would 
stay  out  of  Sesser  and  concede  that  vote  to  him.     He 
was  greatly  relieved,    not  at  my  willingness  to  stay 
away  from  Sesser,    but  that  I  understood  he  was  not 
trying  to  take  unfair  advantage. 

This  type   of  sincerity  dominated  his  political 
activity,    and  I'm  sure  existed  also  m  other  areas  of 
his  life. 
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His  memorable  qualities  are  emphasized  again  and  again  in  these 
tributes  - -those  written  at  the  time   of  his  death  and  those  plainly  remembered 
with  admiration  twenty  years  later.      They  cannot  be   summarized  with 
justice  but  his  six  unusual  achievements  are  reflected  here  and  can  be 
suggested.      They  were  remarkable  m  the  following  order. 

First,    he   stood  tall,    retained  his  sense   of  integrity,    and  paid  his 
debts  at  a  time  when  many  other  "leaders"  m  his  area  were  swept  away 
by  the  storm.      This  achievement  was  truly  heroic.      Anyone  who  cannot 
appreciate  this  phenomenal  attainment  needs  to  go  back  and  re  study  the 
period  of  the  thirties. 

Second,    he  and  Mamie  educated  six  youngsters  under  severe 
handicaps  and  launched  them  toward  responsible   careers  in  the  world. 
Among  them  they  hold  eleven  college  degrees.     Kathryn,    Mrs.    Lenard 
Daniels  of  Salem,    and  the  Mother  of  Richard,    David,    Lida  Kaye,    and 
Barbara,    completed  her  B.    Ed.    at  Southern  Illinois  University  and  is 
completing  a  Master  of  Arts  degree;   she  teaches  English  m  Sandoval 
High  School.      Mrs.    Lida   Pyle  of  Alton  teaches  in  the  Alton  elementary 
schools  and  has  reared  Susan  and  Bob;   she  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  and 
an  M.    A.    from  Southern.      Ronald  holds  a  B.    Ed.    from  Southern  and  a 
Master's  in  Physics  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota;  the  father  of 
Jo  Ann,    Elaine,    and  Sharon,    who  died  at  the  age   of  four,    he  is  a 
ballistics  expert  in  the   research  division  of  Olin  Matheson  and  lives 
in  St.    Louis.     Halbert  is  a  college  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,    and  Head  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies;  he  earned  the  B,    Ed. 


Mamie  Gulley  in  1952. 


The   Nineteen  C-rc-ndc:  il-'^r'^n,    1-;';'C.      L.    t,:   r..    3ick   Danif-ls    (Xcv. 
28,    19^1);    Jene  Ellen  Yarbro    (Nov.    22,    19^3;;    David  Daniels 
(Nov.    6,    19^3);    Lida   Kaye  Daniels    (Jan.    22,    19^6);    Jo  Ann  Gullej 
(Dec.    5,    19'"^);   Jerry  Gulley   (Oct.    2^,    19^^+);    Carol  Yarbro    (Oct. 
31,    19^6);   Mike  Gulley   (Nov.   3,    19^5);   Tomrnie  Gulley   (Mar.   17, 
I9I+7)  ;   Beth  Gulley  (Dec.   7,    19^7);    Susan  Pyle    (Aur.   I8,    19^6); 
Elaine  Gulley   (Nov.    22.    19^7);    Marv  Lou  Gulley   (May  21,    19^9); 
Bob  Pyle    (Aug.   3,    19^8);    Bill  Gulley    (Pec.    22,    1950);    Maurine 
Yarbro    (Oct.   ^,    1951);   John  Gulley   (Jan.    13,    1952);   Barbara 
Daniels    (Mar.    M-,    19 5^+)  ;    and  Ceorgeann  Yarbro   (June   2^,    1956). 
The   21st  Grandchild,    Joyce  Gulley   (May  3,    1959)    is   Roy's   daugh- 
ter.     The  missing  Grandc^dld   is    Sharon  Gulley    (Nov.   6,    1950), 
Ronald's   daughter,   v;ho  died  at  h  in  195V. 


Joyce  Gulley 


Sharon  Gulley 
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from  Southern  and  the  M,    A.    and  Ph.    D     degrees  from  the   University  of 
Iowa,    and  is  the  father  of  Gerald,    Beth,    and  Bill,      Maurme,    Mrs.    George 
Yarbro,    Burkburnette,    Texas,    attended  the   University  of  Illinois  and  is 
the  mother  of  Jane  Ellen,    Carole  Jean,    Mary  Maurme,    and  Georgeanne; 
she  makes  an  active  contribution  to  and  plays  the   organ  for  her  church. 
Roy,    Jr.    of  Benton  is  a  lawyer  who  is  a  Circuit  Judge  and  Chief  Judge   of 
the  2nd  Judicial  District,    the  father  of  Mike,    Tom,    Mary  Lou,    John, 
and  Joyce;  he  holds  B.    A.    and  L,    L,    B.    degrees  from  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Roy  was  a  good  husband  and  a  stern  but  loving  father.     His  influence 
upon  these   six  children  is  an  impressive  legacy.      For  generations  to  come, 
his  insistence  that  they  aspire  to  higher  education  and  his  standards  of 
integrity  will  be   reflected  m  his  children's  children  and  in  their  children's 
children. 

Third,    he  helped  many  other  people,    some   of  whom  could  do  nothing 
for  him,    ever;  but  especially  he  extended  a  hand  of  warnnth  and  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  of  Sesser  who  wanted  to  "get   somewhere",    as  he  himself 
had  so  yearned  to  do  as  a  young  man.      Again,    this  influence  will  have  a 
desirable  effect  on  the  children  of  these  men,    and   so  on  down  the  years. 

Fourth,    with  limited  formal  schooling  and  under  conditions  that 
would  have  caused  most  others  to  forget  about  it,    he  educated  himself. 
Youngsters  who  today  are   offered  high  school  or  even  college  and  graduate 
school  as  routine   opportunities  can  appreciate  only  partially  what  it  ineant 
for  him  to  read  economics  and  history  and  political  science  on  his  own. 
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Fifth,   he  achieved  success  as  a  public  speaker.     Through  dili- 
gence,   determination,    and  trial  and  error,    he  grew  and  improved  through 
the  years  as  a  thinker,    organizer,    and  communicator.     He  even  taught 
himself  to  teach  others  to  develop  as  public   speakers. 

And,    finally,    he  was  a  faithful  public   official,    serving  as  County 
Supervisor  at  23,    as   Postmaster,    and  as   Representative  m  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  tinne   of  his  death.      To  serve  in  these  offices  was  not 
rare;  what  was  unusual  was  the  conscientious  zeal  he  devoted  to  his  public 
responsibilities. 

Not  so  many  men  in  this  life  can  have   so  many  complimentary 
statements  made  about  them  in  all  honesty  after  they  have  completed  their 
journeys.      Undeniably,    it  is  an  impressive  list.      Unquestionably,    he  was 
a  remarkable  man.      In  the  face  of  repeated  disappointments  and  worries, 
with  fair  to  poor  health,    and  m  the  midst  of  many  chances  to  fold  up  and 
take  an  easier  way  out,    he  lived  as  a  giant  among  weaker  men  and  sur- 
vived to  move  on  to  a  larger  sphere  where  the  men  and  the  challenges 
were  more  to  his  liking.      He  left  this  world  before  he  or  anyone  else  was 
ready,    but  except  for  the  fact  that  his  loved  ones  had  to  surrender  him  for 
a  still  larger  assignment  many  years  too  soon,    his  life  had  a  happy  ending 
that  should  almost  have   satisfied  his   "unquenchable  longing.  " 

His  favorite   religious  song  was  E.    E.    Hewitt's  and  John  R.    Sweney's 
"Will  There  Be  Any  Stars?"     Upon  his  suggestion  made  years  earlier,    it 
was  sung  at  his  funeral. 
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I  am  thinking  today  of  that  beautiful  land 

I  shall  reach  when  the  sun  goeth  down, 

When  thro'  wonderful  grace  by  nny  Savior  I  stand, 

Will  there  be  any  stars  m  nny  crown? 

Will  there  be  any  stars,    any  stars  in  my  crown 
When  at  evening  the   sun  goeth  down? 
When  I  wake  with  the  blest  in  the  mansions  of  rest, 
Will  there  be  any  stars  in  my  crown? 

In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  let  me  labor  and  pray. 
Let  me  watch  as  a  winner  of  souls; 
That  bright  stars  may  be  mine  in  the   glorious  day, 
When  His  praise  like  the   sea-billows  rolls. 

Oh,    what  joy  it  will  be  when  His  face  I  behold, 
Living  genas  at  His  feet  to  lay  down; 
It  would  sweeten  my  bliss  in  the  city  of  gold. 
Should  there  be  any  stars  in  my  crown. 

If  stars  are  issued  to  the  citizenry  m  that  city  of  gold,    he  surely  has  a 

crown  full. 
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